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EDITORIAL 

COMMEMORATING  ANDREAS  VESALIUS 

HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  devastating  wars  that  kills  soldiers 
and  civilians  alike  and  wipes  out  entire  populations,  it  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  hear  of  the  great  achievements  of  military  medicine.  Every 
day  medical  journals  and  the  press  report  of  new  life-saving  treat¬ 
ments,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  ouf 
I^iysicians  and  surgeons  are  able  to  preserve  an  endless  number  of 
human  lives  that  would  have  been  lost  only  a  few  decades  ago. 

We  are  justly  gratified  by  the  great  advance  of  medical  science, 
by  the  progress  achieved  during  the  last  fifty  years,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  aware  that  this  is  but  the  culminating  point  in  a  long 
development.  Great  achievements  were  possible  because  centuries 
of  research  preceded  our  time.  And  when  we  feel  inclined  to 
rejoice,  we  cannot  but  remember  our  ancestors,  the  men  who  did  the 
pioneering  work  against  tremendous  odds.  Our  mind  wanders  to 
the  Renaissance,  to  the  day  when  Andreas  Vesalius,  a  young  man 
of  twenty-eight  years,  published  his  immortal  work.  Seven  Books 
on  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body — De  hutnani  corporis  fabrica 
libri  septem. 
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The  Fabrica  represents  one  aspect  of  the  discovery  of  the  world 
that  took  place  during  the  Renaissance.  It  is  one  expression  of  the 
trend  toward  realism  characteristic  of  the  period.  People  began  to 
be  tired  of  speculation  and  wanted  to  see  things  with  their  own  eyes. 
But  the  book  was  more :  it  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  or  rather,  it  was  the  starting  point  of  a  new  medical 
science.  During  the  Middle  Ages  eastern  and  western  medicine 
had  developed  on  the  same  foundations  along  similar  lines,  but  only 
the  West  had  the  experience  of  the  Renaissance  and  made  anatomy 
the  basis  of  a  new  medicine,  while  the  East  followed  traditional  lines 
to  our  day. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  human  anatomy  a  new  anatomical  physi¬ 
ology  was  built  during  the  17th  century,  a  new  anatomical  pathologj' 
during  the  18th  century.  The  symptoms  of  disease  appeared  as  the 
functio  laesa  of  anatomically  changed  organs.  Clinical  medicine 
was  given  a  new  and  infinitely  productive  method  of  research. 
Observing  the  clinical  course  of  diseases  and  writing  case  histories, 
performing  autopsies  on  deceased  patients  and  writing  autopsy 
reports,  the  physicians  of  the  19th  century  by  comparing  the  two 
documents  were  able  to  establish  well  defined  disease  entities  that 
were  not  determined  by  their  symptomatology  alone  but  by  the 
underlying  anatomical  lesion. 

On  the  basis  of  this  new  approach  the  medical  specialties  developed. 
Instruments  were  devised  that  made  the  anatomy  of  the  organs 
accessible  to  the  physician’s  eye.  And  modem  surgery  was  nothing 
else  but  the  triumph  of  anatomical  therapy. 

Once  the  anatomical  cycle  was  closed,  medical  science  logically 
developed  a  functional,  physiological  approach,  one  however  that 
remains  based  on  anatomy.  The  development  of  chemistry  and  the 
discovery  of  pathogenic  microorganisms  opened  up  new  horizons, 
and  all  these  combined  factors  contributed  to  the  formation  of  our 
present  medical  science. 

On  the  threshold  of  these  developments  stands  Andreas  Vesalius, 
and  today,  four  hundred  years  after  the  publication  of  his  great 
book,  we  remember  him  in  gratitude  and  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Vesalius  belongs  to  many  countries.  His  family  came  from  Wesel 
in  Lower  Germany,  moved  later  to  Nymwegen  in  the  Netherlands. 
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He  was  born  in  Brussels,  then  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  today 
the  capital  of  Belgium.  He  studied  medicine  in  France,  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  Italy,  printed  his  book  in  Switzerland,  was  physician  to  the 
imperial  court  in  Spain  and  died  on  a  Greek  island.  Every  country 
has  a  claim  to  him  and  he  thus  symbolizes  the  unity  of  Western 
civilization. 

Vesalius  was  born  in  the  night  of  New  Year’s  Eve  1514  to  1515. 
In  1914  the  w'orld  was  preparing  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  but  when  the  day  came  the  lights  had  gone 
out  and  the  world  was  plunged  in  war.  Brussels,  his  birthplace,  was 
invaded  by  foreign  troops.  Louvain,  his  alma  mater,  was  sacked.  It 
is  a  grim  irony  that  today  when  we  are  celebrating  the  four  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  his  great  book,  the  world  is 
at  war  again,  destroying  with  improved  weapons,  with  increased 
ferocity  its  common  heritage. 

Shall  we  sit  down  and  despair?  No,  emphatically  no.  Just 
because  we  are  living  at  such  a  trying  moment  of  history  and  because 
we  suffer  from  the  destruction  of  timeless  values,  we  must  stand  up 
and  react  against  this  savagery.  Now  if  ever  we  must  remember 
our  past,  the  obligations  it  puts  upon  us.  What  are  we  fighting  for, 
after  all?  Not  for  sources  of  raw  materials,  not  for  markets.  We 
are  fighting  against  a  philosophy  that  is  the  negation  of  culture; 
fighting  for  freedom,  for  the  liberation  of  the  people  of  the  world 
from  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  disease ;  fighting  to  create 
the  material  conditions  for  culture,  for  the  day  when  culture  will 
not  be  the  privilege  of  a  small  upper  class  but  will  be  shared  and 
carried  and  produced  by  the  masses.  In  these  dark  days  we  must 
carry  the  torch. 

There  are  people  in  this  country  who  loudly  assert  that  such  cele¬ 
brations  should  not  be  held  in  times  of  war,  that  they  distract  the 
attention  from  the  major  objective,  the  winning  of  victory,  that  all 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the  pursuit  of  the  war.  And  yet 
these  very  people  who  are  so  eager  to  forget  the  past,  to  ig^nore  the 
debt  we  owe  to  our  ancestors,  to  abandon  all  cultural  activities,  often 
have  enough  time  to  play  bridge  and  engage  in  other  “  non-essential  ” 
activities.  They  document  by  their  attitude  that  culture  to  them  is 
not  a  necessity  like  air  and  water,  but  merely  a  superficial  ornament. 
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good  for  normal  times  but  one  that  may  be  discarded  lightheartedly 
in  a  period  of  emergency,  that  is,  when  we  need  it  most  desperately. 

I  really  fail  to  see  why  we  should  not  come  together  on  solemn 
occasions  to  commemorate  an  event  of  the  past,  to  acknowledge  a 
debt,  to  renew  our  faith  in  science,  in  mankind,  in  the  ideals  of  our 
predecessors  that  are  still  our  ideals  today.  What  good  will  it  do  us 
to  win  a  military  victory  if  we  are  starved  culturally,  if  our  imagina¬ 
tion  and  enthusiasm  have  been  so  stifled,  that  we  no  longer  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  build  the  world  of  tomorrow?  The  few 
hours  that  such  a  ceremony  may  cost  will  not  affect  the  war  effort, 
and  we  can  make  up  for  them  easily  by  concentrating  in  our  work. 
The  few  dollars  that  such  a  ceremony  may  cost  will  not  affect  the 
war  economy.  They  would  not  be  invested  in  war  stamps — ^they  are 
not  enough  for  bonds  anyway — because  they  are  contributed  by 
people  who  have  no  surplus  incomes.  On  the  contrary,  their  incomes 
are  greatly  reduced,  but  they  would  gladly  contribute  a  few  dollars 
for  the  inspiration  they  would  derive  from  such  an  event. 

Many  universities  have  dropped  their  commencement  exercises 
“  for  the  duration.”  We  older  professors  who  have  attended  many 
such  exercises  in  the  past,  probably  agree  that  commencement  was 
some  kind  of  an  ordeal — in  peace-time.  Today  when  we  are  engaged 
in  a  life  and  death  struggle,  when  the  future  of  mankind  is  at  stake, 
commencement  has  assumed  more  significance  than  ever.  Our 
graduating  students  are  in  uniform,  ready  to  go  to  the  battlefields, 
ready  to  bring  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  their  country.  Their  imme¬ 
diate  future  is  not  a  question  of  material  success  or  failure  but  a 
question  of  life  or  death.  We,  their  teachers,  after  having  lived  and 
worked  with  them  for  a  number  of  years,  feel  at  such  a  crucial 
moment  the  urge  to  commune  with  them,  to  clasp  their  hand,  and 
to  tell  them  what  we  have  so  deeply  at  heart,  to  tell  them  that 
there  has  been  created  a  bond  between  us  that  only  death  can 
break,  that  they  may  regard  the  university  as  their  second  home 
to  which  they  may  always  return  and  which  will  welcome  them  at  any 
time.  Words  that  come  from  the  heart,  spokeii  at  a  moment  when 
our  young  people  are  so  receptive,  will  vibrate  in  them.  They  will 
recall  them  in  the  anguished  moments  preceding  their  first  battle,  in 
dark  nights  spent  on  patrol  duty  or  watching  the  sea  from  the  bridge. 
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They  will  feel  that  they  are  not  alone,  that  in  addition  to  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  physical  family  they  are  members  of  a  great  institution  that 
has  its  roots  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  leads  into  a  bright  future. 
Instead  of  dropping  commencement  exercises  “  for  the  duration  ”, 
universities  should  have  availed  themselves  of  this  unique  opportu¬ 
nity,  should  have  developed  a  new  ritual,  and  from  a  stereotyped  dull 
performance  should  have  made  commencement  the  most  stirring  and 
inspiring  event  in  the  student’s  life — now  if  ever. 

It  speaks  for  our  country  that  the  publication  of  a  great  medical 
book,  in  the  small  city  of  Basle,  four  hundred  years  ago,  was  deemed 
important  enough  to  call  for  nation-wide  celebrations  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  war. 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  inaugurated  the  series  of 
exercises  when  its  Section  of  Historical  and  Cultural  Medicine  held 
a  Vesalius  meeting  on  January  13.  The  Cleveland  Branch  of  the 
Army  Medical  Library  arranged  a  remarkable  Vesalius  Exhibit  at 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Cleveland  Medical  Library.  The 
Regional  Meeting  of  Medical  Librarians  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
June  10  and  11  devoted  a  whole  session  to  the  commemoration  of 
Vesalius.  Festive  Vesalius  meetings  were  held  by  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Rochester,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  June  16,  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Academy  of  Sciences  in  San  Francisco  on  October  6,  by  the 
Washington  Academy  of  Sciences  on  November  18.  Vesalius  was 
commemorated  by  the  William  Welch  Society  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Medicine,  by  the  University  of  West  Virginia 
School  of  Medicine  and  by  a  number  of  other  universities  including 
the  Ecole  Libre  des  Hautes  Etudes,  the  French  University  in  exile, 
where  George  Sarton  was  the  speaker. 

On  October  30  the  Historical  Library  of  Yale  University  School 
of  Medicine  held  a  formal  academic  exercise  with  an  outstanding 
symposium  on  Vesalius  and  an  exhibit  that  displayed  some  of  the 
riches  of  the  Cushing  Collection.  On  November  1st  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Medical  History  Club  began  the  54th  year  of  its  activities  with 
a  Vesalius  celebration  for  which  occasion  the  Institute  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  had  prepared  an  exhibit  illustrating  the  life  and  work 
of  the  great  anatomist. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Association  devoted  its  entire 
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July  number  to  Vesalius.  The  Yale  Journal  oj  Biology  and  Medicine 
will  publish  the  papers  read  at  the  Yale  Symposium.  The  most 
valuable  publication  of  the  year,  however,  was  Harvey  Cushing’s 
posthumous  Bio-Bibliography  of  Andreas  y esalius  which  with  Moritz 
Roth’s  biography  and  M.  H.  Spielmann’s  iconography  will  constitute 
the  iron  foundation  for  all  research  on  Vesalius. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  desirous  of  contribut¬ 
ing  its  share,  is  devoting  its  December  number  to  Vesalius.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  papers  read  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History 
Club,  two  papers  presented  at  the  Research  Conference  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  on  November  2  and  a  number  of 
other  pa|>ers  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Vesalius  will  be  celebrated  in  1964  in  a  pacified,  rejuvenated  and 
joyful  world. 


ANDREAS  VESALIUS.  THE  HUMANIST 
LUDWIG  EDELSTEIN 


Vesalius’  relation  to  the  humanism  of  his  time  has  been  given 
scant  attention  by  modern  historians.  Of  course,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  great  scientist  was  a  classicist  by  education; 
that  he  knew  Greek  and  Latin  to  perfection;  that  he  zealously 
studied  the  ancient  authors  and  extolled  them  to  the  skies.  In  this 
sense  it  is  a  commonplace  to  speak  of  Vesalius  as  a  humanist.  Does 
not  even  the  Oxford  Dictionary  say  that  a  humanist  is  “  one  of  the 
scholars  who  at  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  literature,  and  antiquities  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  of 
Greece?  ”  ^  But  with  all  due  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  and  of  those  who  agree  with  its  definition  of  the  term 
"  humanist  ” — it  is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  study  of  old  books  suffice  to  make 
a  humanist.  During  the  past  few  years  it  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  humanists,  beyond  their  predilection  for  antiquity, 
upheld  other  ideals  which  were  peculiarly  their  own;  that  they 
adhered  to  certain  aesthetic,  historical  and  philosophical  views 
which  were  distinctly  different  from  those  accepted  by  most  of  their 
contemporaries.*  Vesalius,  therefore,  can  justly  be  called  a  human¬ 
ist  only  if,  in  addition  to  his  formal  training  in  the  classics,  he 
also  shared  those  general  principles  which  underlay  the  humanist 
movement. 

Now,  no  direct  testimony  survives  that  might  decide  whether  or 

*  Cf.  A  New  English  Dictionary,  ed.  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  V,  1,  1901,  s.v.  Hu¬ 
manist,  3.  Literary  Hist.  For  Vesalius’  classical  studies,  cf.  M.  Roth,  Andreas 
Vesalius  Bruxellensis,  1892,  esp.  pp.  61  ff.,  and  in  general  also  Wm.  H.  Welch, 
The  Times  of  Vesalius,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  XXVI,  1915,  pp. 
118ff. 

’  Concerning  the  new  interpretation  of  the  humanist  movement,  cf.  especially  K. 
Burdach,  Reformation,  Renaissance,  Hutnanismus,  1926*;  E.  Cassirer,  Individuum 
und  Kosmos  in  der  Philosophie  der  Renaissance,  Studien  der  Bibliothek  Warburg, 
X,  1927.  Cf.  also  the  note  of  P.  O.  Kristeller,  The  Place  of  Classical  Humanism  in 
Renaissance  Thought,  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  IV,  1943,  pp.  59  ff. 
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not  Vesalius  approved  of  the  humanist  dogma.  Yet,  in  my  opinion, 
one  can  conclude  from  his  main  work,  the  De  Fabrica,  what  was  his 
attitude  towards  humanism.  Evidence  to  this  effect  is  afforded  even 
by  the  peculiar  language  in  which  the  book  is  written.  When  I  say 
“  peculiar  language,”  naturally  I  do  not  mean  the  fact  that  the  De 
Fabrica  is  composed  in  Latin.  Hardly  any  scientist  of  the  sixteenth 
century  would  have  presented  his  findings  in  the  vernacular.  But 
Vesalius  renounced  the  Latin  that  was  spoken  and  written  by  schol¬ 
ars  of  his  time;  he  purified  the  common  stock  of  words;  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  simple  colloquial  prose  style,  the  logical  sequence  of 
thought  characteristic  of  the  scientific  literature  of  that  period. 
Instead,  Vesalius  reintroduced  the  terminology  of  a  time  long  past; 
he  adopted  a  stately  and  rhythmical  style,  a  rhetorical  word  order, 
in  short,  he  imitated  the  periodic  Latin,  the  ”  artistic  prose  ”  of 
Cicero,  and  he  was  the  first  anatomist  to  do  so.*  That  this  innova¬ 
tion  was  motivated  by  any  arbitrary  preference  or  by  mere  whim  I 
cannot  believe.  I  rather  think  that  Vesalius  wrote  like  Cicero 
because  he  wanted  to  write  like  a  humanist.  A  few  years  previous 
to  the  time  in  which  the  manuscript  of  the  De  Fabrica  was  prepared, 
a  bitter  fight  had  raged  in  the  humanist  camp.  The  issue  was 
whether  Cicero  was  the  only  true  model  of  correct  Latin,  or  whether 
it  was  permissible  to  write  a  Latinity  of  one’s  own  which  integrated 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  varying  tastes  and  needs  of  the 
centuries.*  Scaliger,  the  great  philologist,  had  been  the  leader  of 
the  archaists ;  Erasmus,  the  profound  scholar,  had  been  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  neoterics.  The  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  that  Scaliger 

*  This  has  been  recognized  by  L.  Olschki,  Geschichte  der  neusprachlichen  tvissen- 
schaftlichen  Literatur,  II,  1922,  pp.  81  ff. ;  98  ff.  I  differ  with  Olschki  only  in  so  far 
as  I  classify  Vesalius’  style  not  simply  as  “  Kunstprosa,”  cf.  op  cit.,  p.  98,  of  which 
there  are  many  kinds,  but  more  definitely  as  Ciceronian  “  Kunstprosa  ”  which  it 
undoubtedly  must  be  in  Olschki’s  opinion,  too;  cf.  his  analysis,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 
Incidentally,  Celsus,  whose  work  De  Medicina,  for  Vesalius  as  well  as  for  other 
Renaissance  authors,  was  the  most  important  source  of  their  new  medical  termi¬ 
nology  (cf.  C.  Singer,  The  Evolution  of  Anatomy,  1925,  pp.  104,  117),  was  the  only 
ancient  author  to  apply  the  rules  of  Ciceronian  “  Kunstprosa  ”  to  the  composition  of 
medical  writings;  cf.  J.  Ilberg,  A.  Cornelius  Celsus  und  die  Medizin  in  Rom, 
Neue  Jahrbiicher  fur  das  Klassische  Altertum,  X,  1907,  p.  378;  pp.  387  f.  Cf. 
below,  n.  6. 

*  For  details  of  this  debate,  cf.  E.  Norden,  Die  antikc  Kunstprosa  i>om  VI.  Jahr- 
hundert  v.  Chr.  bis  in  die  Zeit  der  Renaissance,  II‘,  1923,  pp.  773  ff. 
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won,  while  Erasmus  was  defeated.  Learning  vanquished  erudition; 
the  Ciceronians,  as  they  were  called,  gradually  gained  ascendancy. 
Henceforth,  a  humanist  who  set  store  by  himself,  in  style  and 
vocabulary  never  deviated  from  Cicero.  But  scientists,  for  decades, 
continued  to  write  the  Latin  that  they  thought  fit.®  Vesalius,  then, 
by  subscribing  to  the  Ciceronian  ideal  clearly  ranged  himself  with 
the  humanists.  In  every  sentence  which  he  composed,  in  every  word 
which  he  chose,  he  attested  his  dependence  on  their  newly  established 
aesthetic  theory.® 

'  Concerning  Erasmus  and  Scaliger  as  the  protagonists  in  this  fight,  cf.  J.  Burck- 
hardt,  Die  Kulhtr  der  Renaissance  in  Italien,  ed.  W.  Goetz,  1925”,  p.  232;  J. 
Huizinga,  Erasmus,  1928,  pp.  180  ff. ;  p.  183.  Norden’s  remark,  op.  cit.,  p.  778,  that 
the  discussion  between  Ciceronians  and  anti-Ciceronians  lasted  until  the  second 
third  of  the  seventeenth  century  does  not  imply  that  for  the  majority  of  the 
humanists  the  issue  had  not  been  decided  long  before  that  time,  cf.  F.  Skutsch,  Die 
Lateinische  Sprache,  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,  I,  8,  1905,  p.  446.  The  anti- 
Ciceronian  position  taken  by  such  men  as  Lipsius  (cf.  Norden,  op.  cit.,  p.  775) 
was  exceptional.  For  the  style  of  later  anatomists,  cf.  Olschki,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  101. 
Vesalius’  humanist  tendencies  taken  into  account,  it  does  not  seem  fortuitous  that 
he  twice  attacks  Erasmus  because  of  his  having  used  a  faulty  Latin  term,  De 
Fabrica,  I,  31,  p.  140,  1.  19;  I,  23,  p.  107,  1.  18;  Roth,  op.  cit.,  p.  149;  Vesalius 
rarely  quotes  writers  of  his  time,  especially  non-medical  authors ;  cf.  L.  Thorndike, 
A  History  of  Magic  and  Experimental  Science,  V,  1941,  pp.  523  ff.  .\nother  echo 
of  Vesalius’  stand  regarding  the  question  of  proper  Latinity  I  find  in  Scaliger’s 
high  praise  of  Vesalius,  cf.  Prima  Scaligerana,  1670,  p.  99;  Roth,  op.  cit.,  p.  301, 
n.  8. 

*  Olschki,  the  first  to  see  the  problem  presented  by  Vesalius’  Latin,  suggests, 
op.  cit.,  p.  99,  that  the  style  of  the  De  Fabrica  was  developed  from  that  of  Vesalius’ 
lectures.  But  even  if  this  were  so,  the  question  would  still  remain  why  Vesalius 
spoke  and  wrote  Ciceronian  Latin.  Vesalius’  achievement  in  introducing  a  new 
scientific  langtiage,  for  which  he  had  a  model  in  Celsus’  work  alone,  cf.  above, 
n.  4,  is  great  indeed.  When  he  speaks  of  his  own  style  as  ieiuna  et  parum  cxercitata, 
De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  4v,  11.  9-10,  cf.  also  Roth,  op.  cit.,  p.  180,  n.  2,  one  can 
interpret  this  statement  only  as  an  expression  of  modesty  in  a  young  author  (cf. 
ibid.,  p.  4r.  1.  43:  iuvemle  hoc  meum  studium),  whether  it  be  genuine  or  demanded 
by  literary  cant.  It  should  be  noted  that  even  in  his  early  writings  Vesalius 
showed  a  keen  interest  in  stylistic  matters.  In  his  edition  of  Rhazes,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1537,  he  condemned  the  Arabic  style  as  coarse,  and  showed  a  fine  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  classical  style,  its  beauty,  harmony,  elegance  and  conciseness ;  the  Letter 
on  Bloodletting,  1539,  is  a  masterpiece,  embodying  all  those  qualities  which  Vesalius 
admired  in  the  ancients;  the  same  seems  true  of  the  Letter  on  the  China  Root, 
1546;  cf.  Roth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76,  98  f.,  216,  who  also  notes  the  changes  in  grammar 
and  punctuation  which  Vesalius  made  in  the  second  edition  of  the  De  Fabrica,  op. 
cit.,  p.  232.  [When  this  was  already  in  proof  there  appeared  H.  Cushing,  A  Bio- 
Bibliography  of  Andreas  Vesalius,  1943,  which  contains  an  English  rendering  of 
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The  classical  Latin  style  in  which  Vesalius  ventured  to  formulate 
his  findings  made  it  rather  difficult  for  the  average  physician  of  his 
day  to  understand  the  content  of  the  De  Fabrica.  Many  a  contempo¬ 
rary  reader  must  have  wondered  why  Vesalius  took  this  risk;  he 
must  have  found  it  meaningless,  if  not  ridiculous,  that  the  great 
anatomist  should  have  labored  to  veil  his  discoveries,  the  results  of 
his  empirical  investigations,  in  the  garb  of  so  artificial  a  language/ 
But  to  a  humanist,  this  procedure  was  a  necessity.  He  believed  that 
by  recovering  true  and  correct  speech  the  road  was  opened  to  the 
recovery  of  true  and  correct  knowledge.  If  Cicero  set  the  standard 
of  accurate  Latin,  it  was  necessary  for  the  humanist  to  acquire  the 
faculty  of  expressing  himself  in  Cicero’s  language.  In  that  famous 
manifesto  of  humanism,  the  preface  to  his  book  on  the  elegance  of 
Latin,  Valla  gave  voice  to  the  conviction  that  inspired  all  human¬ 
ists  as  regards  their  task  and  privilege :  “  Unhappy  were  the  earlier 
centuries  in  which  no  erudite  man  was  ever  found ;  the  more  are  we 
to  be  congratulated,  for  among  us,  if  we  exert  our  strength  a  little 
farther,  then  I  trust  the  Roman  language  will  soon  flower  even 
more  than  the  city  of  Rome  and  together  with  the  language  all  disci¬ 
plines  will  be  restored.”  ®  Under  this  supposition,  it  was  only  by 
writing  Latin  as  he  did  that  Vesalius  was  able  properly  to  pursue 

the  prefatory  letter  to  Vesalius’  translation  of  Rhazes  (pp.  4ff.)  and  of  the 
Postscript  (pp.  6f.)  outlining  his  stylistic  views  referred  to  in  this  note.] 

^  Olschki,  op.  cit.,  p.  99,  is  right,  I  think,  in  maintaining  that  it  was  on  account 
of  the  complicated  Latin  of  the  De  Fabrica  that  a  (krman  translation,  “  dem 
gemeinen  Mann  zu  gut,”  was  published  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  De  Fabrica 
appeared;  for  the  translation  itself,  cf.  Roth,  op.  cit.,  pp.  134 f. 

*Cf.  L.  Valla,  Elegantiae  Linguae  Latinae,  1480  (Rome),  praefatio:  "  Superiora 
tempora  infelicia  fuere  quibus  homo  nemo  inventus  est  eruditus :  eo  plus  his  nostris 
gratulandum  est :  in  quibus  si  paulo  amplius  annitamur  confido  propediem  linguam 
Romanam  vere  plus  quam  urbem  et  cum  ea  disciplinas  omnes  iri  restitutum  ” ;  for 
the  significance  of  the  document,  cf.  J.  Huizinga,  Das  Problem  der  Renaissance, 
IVege  der  Kulturgeschichte,  1930,  p.  92.  Valla,  perhaps  not  yet  a  fullfledged 
Ciceronian,  though  a  follower  of  Quintilian,  the  apostle  of  Cicero,  cf.  G.  Voigt, 
Die  Wiederbelebung  des  classischen  Alteriums,  I*,  1893,  pp.  463-64,  believes  that 
the  Latin  language  was  corrupted  by  the  Ck>ths,  cf.  Elegantiae,  III,  praefatio,  and 
Norden,  op.  cit.,  p.  770,  n.  1.  For  Vesalius’  agreement  with  such  an  explanation  of 
the  decay  of  ancient  grandeur,  cf.  below,  p.  554.  The  interrelationship  between  the 
restoration  of  langtiage  and  the  rise  of  science  is  nicely  illustrated  in  Rabelais’ 
Gargantua,  II,  8,  a  passage  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  Prof.  L.  Spitzer. 
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science,  to  approach  the  aim  which  he  had  set  for  himself — ^the 
resurrection  of  anatomy. 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt:  however  revolutionary  Vesalius’ 
achievement  may  seem  to  the  modern  historian,  for  him  it  was  only 
the  revival  of  the  work  of  ancient  anatomists.  Anatomy,  he  says, 

“  should  be  recalled  from  the  dead,  so  that  if  it  did  not  achieve  with 
us  a  greater  perfection  than  at  any  other  place  or  time  among  the 
old  teachers  of  anatomy,  it  might  at  least  reach  such  a  point  that  one 
could  with  confidence  assert  that  our  modern  science  of  anatomy 
was  equal  to  that  of  old,  and  that  in  this  age  anatomy  was  unique 
both  in  the  level  to  which  it  had  sunk  and  in  the  completeness  of  its 
subsequent  restoration.”  *  And  he  rejoices  because  ”  there  is  ground 
for  hope  that  anatomy  will  ere  long  be  cultivated  in  all  our  academies 
as  it  was  of  old  in  Alexandria.”  Restoration  of  the  dead  past  to 
a  new  life;  Padua,  the  universities,  a  new  Alexandria — ^this  is  the 
typical  humanist  concept  of  the  rebirth  of  learning.  The  humanists 
were  not  “  Mirnachs  ”  like  Paracelsus  or  Telesio  or  Cardano,  they 
did  not  constantly  shout  ”  I  say,”  ”  I  have  discovered  for  the  first 
time.”  Their  slogan  was :  ”  The  truth  was  long  since  found,  and 
has  united  noble  spirits,  do  but  grasp  the  ancient  truth.”  Once 

•  Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  3r,  11.  22  ff . :  "...  hoc  naturalis  philosophiae 
mcmbnim  ita  ab  inferis  revocandum  putavi,  ut  si  non  absolutius  apud  nos,  quam 
alias  unquam  apud  priscos  dissectionum  professores  versaretur,  eo  tamen  pertingeret, 
ut  aliquando  baud  puderet  asserere,  hanc  dissectionis  rationem  cum  antiqua  ilia 
conferri  posse:  nostraque  hac  tempestatc  nihil  simul  ita  collapsum,  moxque  inte- 
gritati  restitutum,  ac  Anatomen  fuisse.”  (The  translation  of  quotations  from 
Vesalius’  preface,  given  here  and  in  the  following,  is  that  of  B.  Farrington,  The 
Preface  of  Andreas  Vesalius  to  the  De  Fabrica  Corporis  Humani  1543,  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  XXV,  1932,  pp.  1357  ff.). 

Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  3v,  11.  30  ff. :  “ .  .  .  ut  spes  sit,  hanc  brevi  in 
omnibus  Academiis  ita  excolendam,  quemadmodum  ...  in  Alexandria  olim 
exerceri  consuevit.”  To  the  importance  which  the  concept  of  renaissance  has  for 
Vesalius — cf.  e. g.  praefatio,  p.  3r,  1.  30:  “.  .  .  medicinam  prospere  renasci  vidi¬ 
mus  .  .  .  ” — attention  has  been  drawn  by  M.  H.  Fisch,  Vesalius  and  his  book. 
Bulletin  of  the  Medical  Library  Association,  XXXI,  1943,  pp.  214  ff.  But  cf.  below, 
a  13. 

’‘Cf.  Goethe,  Vermdchtnis,  11.  7-9:  “Das  Wahre  war  schon  langst  gefunden,  / 
Hat  edle  Geisterschaft  verbunden, /  Das  alte  Wahre  fass  es  an!  ”/  For  the  ego¬ 
tistic  component  in  the  philosophy  of  nature  as  evolved  by  Paracelsus  and  the 
others  referred  to  here,  cf.  E.  (Cassirer,  Die  Antike  und  die  Entstehtmg  der  exakten 
Wissenschaft,  Die  Antike,  VIII,  1932,  pp.  287  ff.  Cassirer,  in  a  recent  article. 
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the  Greeks  had  been  in  possession  of  the  truth ;  now  truth  and  per¬ 
fection  were  reborn,  they  came  to  light  again.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  the  humanists,  starting  with  Villani,  viewed  the  contempo¬ 
rary  development  of  art  and  literature.  Michelangelo,  for  whom  all 
Italy  had  become  a  new  Greece,  maintained  in  regard  to  modem 
artistic  endeavor :  “  Our  art  is  that  of  ancient  Greece.”  Shortly 
before  Vesalius,  Vives  methodically  applied  the  concept  of  renais¬ 
sance  to  the  study  of  science  as  well.‘*  Nor  was  Vesalius  merely 
theorizing  when  he  extended  the  same  category  to  include  anatomy. 
He  knew  from  Cicero  and  from  Celsus  that  the  ancients  had  dis¬ 
sected  human  bodies;  he  learned  from  Galen  that  Alexandria  had 
been  the  center  of  ancient  anatomical  research.  Modern  anatomy 
was  indeed  the  resurrection  of  ancient  anatomy.” 


Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  III,  1942,  p.  124, 
has  also  quoted  the  lines  from  Goethe  as  an  appropriate  motto  for  Pico’s  philosophy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  they  may  well  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  humanism  in 
general. 

Cf.  in  general  W.  K.  Ferguson,  Humanist  Views  of  the  Renaissance,  The 
American  Historical  Review,  XLV,  1939,  pp.  1  ff. ;  and  for  Villani  in  particular, 
ibid.,  pp.  19  f.  For  Michelangelo,  cf.  H.  Grimm,  Leben  Michelangelo’s,  II‘,  1879, 
p.  306 ;  his  statement  has  been  transmitted  by  F.  de  Hollanda,  Vier  Gesprache  fiber 
die  Malerei.  Gefiihrt  zu  Rom  1S38,  verfasst  1548.  Quellenschriften  fiir  Kunstge- 
schichte,  Neue  Folge,  IX,  1899.  For  the  influence  of  humanist  philosophy  on 
Michelangelo,  cf.  Cassirer,  Individuum  und  Kosmos,  p.  143.  Concerning  Vives’ 
De  Disciplinis  [1532]  the  first  section  of  which  (De  corruptis  artibus)  deals  with 
the  history  of  scientific  endeavor,  cf.  W.  Rdim,  Der  Untergang  Roms  im  abend- 
landischen  Denken,  Das  Erbe  der  Alien,  XVIII,  1930,  p.  68.  Vives’  importance 
for  the  development  of  Renaissance  thought  has  been  outlined  by  W.  Dilthey, 
Weltanschauung  und  Analyse  des  Menschen  seit  Renaissance  und  Reformation, 
Gesammelte  Schriften,  II,  1923,  pp.  423  ff. 

Cf.  Cicero,  Academica,  II,  122;  Celsus,  praefatio,  23  ff.  [Marx],  and  for 
Alexandria  as  the  center  of  ancient  anatomical  studies,  e.g.  Galen,  Opera,  ed. 
G.  Kuhn,  II,  1821,  p.  220.  Vesalius  in  four  passages  enumerates  the  names  of  the 
great  Hellenistic  anatomists  in  accordance  with  Galen’s  testimony,  cf.  Roth,  op.  cit., 
p.  148,  n.  5.  Even  Vesalius’  interest  in  vivisection  (cf.  De  Fabrica  VII,  chap.  19, 
Roth,  op.  cit.,  p.  152) — the  illustrations  of  the  book,  too,  aim  at  representing  the 
anatomy  of  the  living  body,  cf.  e.g.  C.  Singer,  From  Magic  to  Science,  1928, 
p.  108 — has  a  parallel  in  the  insistence  of  the  Greek  Dc^matists  that  vivisection  is 
superior  to  dissection  practiced  on  the  dead  body,  cf.  Celsus,  praefatio,  23  ff. 
[Marx].  Modem  scholars  have  sometimes  doubted  that  the  ancient  testimonies 
concerning  dissections  are  reliable.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  doing  so,  cf. 
L.  Edelstein,  The  Development  of  Greek  Anatomy,  BuHetin  of  the  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  III,  1935,  pp.  235  ff.  At  any  rate,  in  Vesalius’  sources  dissec¬ 
tions  of  the  human  body  were  attested,  and  he  was  therefore  justified  in  believing 
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But  why  did  the  knowledge  that  men  had  possessed  of  old  deterio¬ 
rate  at  all,  and  when  did  the  decline  begin?  Vesalius  dwells  on  these 
questions  at  some  length.  He  opens  his  book  with  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  medicine,  or  rather  with  an  evaluation  of  those  factors 
which  are  apt  to  retard  progress  in  other  sciences  as  well  as  in  medi¬ 
cine.  Isolation  of  the  various  branches  of  learning  he  considers  dis¬ 
astrous  ;  specialization,  to  him,  means  the  impairment  of  knowledge ; 
if  theory  and  practice  are  divorced,  nothing  worth-while  can  be 
accomplished.  Such  a  thesis  certainly  was  not  new.  Cicero,  Celsus, 
Galen  had  been  preaching  in  the  same  vein.^^  Nor  was  it  in  any 
way  a  novelty  that  Vesalius  attributed  the  decay  of  medicine  and  of 
anatomy  in  particular  to  the  fact  that  physicians  had  ceased  to  per¬ 
form  dissections  and  had  given  up  the  practice  of  surgery.  Galen,  in 
almost  the  same  words,  had  accused  his  contemporaries  of  endanger¬ 
ing  the  pursuit  of  medicine.  After  Galen  other  physicians  had  used 
similar  arguments.**  The  destructive  tendencies  to  which  Vesalius 
refers  had  long  been  operative  in  the  history  of  science.  But  at  a 
certain  moment  they  were  allowed  free  play  and  thus  brought  about 
ruin.  “  In  bygone  times,”  Vesalius  asserts,  ”  that  is  to  say  [in  the 
West]  after  the  Gothic  deluge  and  [in  the  East]  after  the  reign  of 
Mansor  at  Bochara  in  Persia  .  .  .  medicine  began  to  be  sore  dis¬ 
tempered.”  *•  Does  Vesalius  propose  this  chronological  fixation  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  investigations  into  history,  or  at  least  into  the 
history  of  ancient  and  medieval  medicine?  From  his  medical  studies 

that  his  undertaking  was  nothing  but  the  revival  of  the  work  of  the  ancients.  That 
is  why  I  cannot  agree  with  Fisch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  214-215,  who  says:  "...  he  (fc. 
Vesalius)  imagined  for  himself  a  pre-Galenic  anatomy  based  on  dissection  of  the 
human  body  .  .  .  Thus  it  wasi  still  possible  for  Vesalius  to  preserve  his  reverence 
for  antiquity  and  to  regard  his  reformation  of  anatomy  as  a  renaissance.” 

“Cf.  Cicero,  De  oratore.  III,  132;  Celsus,  praefatio,  47  [Marx],  and  Ilberg, 
op.  fit.,  p.  389;  Galen,  VI,  p.  368  K.,  XIII,  p.  604  K.,  and  for  the  interpretation  of 
these  passages,  cf.  J.  Ilberg,  Aus  Galens  Praxis,  Neue  Jahrbucher  f.  das  Klassische 
Altfrtum,  XV,  1905,  pp.  311  f.;  284. 

**  Cf.  Galen,  X,  p.  455 ;  XVIII  A,  p.  346;  XIII,  p.  604  K.,  and  in  general,  Ilberg, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  283  ;  307.  For  more  immediate  precursors  of  Vesalius,  cf.  Roth,  op.  cit., 
esp.  pp.  9  ff. ;  37  ff. 

**  Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  2r,  11.  18  ff . :  “ .  .  .  quod  aliquando,  et  praecipue 
post  Gotthorum  illuviem,  Mansoremque  Bocharae  in  Persia  regem  .  .  .  medicina 
eousque  lacerari  cepit  .  .  .  ,”  cf.  also,  ibid.,  1.  41 :  “  maxime  post  Gotthorum 
vastationem.” 
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he  may  have  derived  the  notion  that  the  Arabs  up  to  the  time  of 
Mansor,  that  is  up  to  the  9th  century,  remained  in  possession  of  true 
knowledge.”  Yet  his  explanation  of  this  fact  immediately  reveals 
the  humanist  bent  of  his  thought.  The  Arabs,  he  contends,  were  able 
to  stave  oflf  the  downfall  of  medicine  for  such  a  long  time  because 
under  Mansor  they  “  still  lived  as  was  right  on  terms  of  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  Greeks.”  ”  In  exactly  this  manner  Ghiberti  had  traced 
the  greatness  of  Cimabue’s  achievements  to  his  painting  in  the 
maniera  Greca,  and  from  then  on  it  became  the  watchword  of  the 
humanists  that  to  do  things  perfectly  meant  to  do  them  in  the  Greek 
fashion.^"  On  the  other  hand,  in  dating  the  misfortunes  of  Western 
medicine  from  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Goths,  Vesalius  merely 
adopted  the  chronology  which  the  Florentine  humanist  Biondo  had 
introduced  into  historical  writing.  Biondo  explained  the  decline  of 
ancient  culture  not  through  political  changes  such  as  the  fall  of  the 
Republic  and  the  rise  of  the  Imperial  regime,  but  rather  through  one 
historical  event  and  its  fateful  consequences  for  mankind — the  sack 
of  Rome  by  the  Goths.**  In  the  time  of  Vesalius  this  opinion  came  to 
be  generally  accepted  by  the  humanists.  Based  upon  the  division  of 
history  into  Antiquity,  Middle  Ages  and  a  New  Age,  it  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  humanist  teaching,  while  outside  that  orbit  stu- 

”  That  the  Mansor  referred  to  by  Vesalius  is  the  king  whom  Rhazes  treated  I 
have  learned  from  O.  Temkin.  Vesalius  edited  Rhazes’  ad  Almansorem  shortly 
before  the  publication  of  the  De  Fabrica,  cf.  above,  a  6. 

Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  2r,  1.  19 :  “ .  .  .  sub  quo  Arabcs  nobis  adhuc  cum 
Graecis  merito  familiares  vigebant  ...” 

**  For  Ghiberti,  cf.  Rehm,  op.  cit.,  p.  68.  There  is  a  curious  parallel  between 
Vesalius’  high  estimation  of  the  time  of  Mansor  and  Biondo’s  praise  of  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  when,  he  thinks,  a  revival  of  the  arts  took  place,  cf.  Ferguson, 
op.  cit.,  p.  13;  for  Biondo,  cf.  also  following  note.  The  humanists  in  general,  of 
course,  paid  little  attention  to  the  development  of  culture  among  the  Arabs.  But 
such  men  as  Pico  della  Mirandola  whose  influence  on  Vesalius  seems  certain, 
cf.  below,  p.  559,  gave  heed  to  the  Arabs,  cf.  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  184  f.,  who  also 
stresses  the  specific  concern  of  the  physicians  with  Arabic  studies.  With  Pico, 
Vesalius  also  shared  an  interest  in  Hebrew  knowledge,  cf.  Singer,  Evolution  of 
Anatomy,  p.  117;  Cassirer,  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas,  1942,  p.  125. 

*•  Cf.  Rehm,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50  ff.,  and  in  general  E.  Fueter,  Geschichte  der  neueren 
Historiographie,  1911,  pp.  106  ff.  Some  of  Biondo’s  views  have  now  been  traced 
to  Petrarch,  cf.  T.  E.  Mommsen,  Petrarch’s  Conception  of  “  The  Dark  Ages,” 
Speculum,  XVII,  1942,  p.  239.  For  the  dependence  of  the  humanists  on  Biondo’s 
work,  cf.  Fueter,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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dents  kept  on  writing  world  history  according  to  the  periods  marked 
off  by  the  succession  of  the  Four  World  Monarchies.*^  No  doubt, 
the  views  of  Biondo  reflect  what  nowadays  is  often  called  the  human¬ 
ist  bias  against  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  time  of  darkness,  and  on  these 
grounds  one  might  aver  that  Vesalius  only  repeats  the  prejudices 
held  by  his  friends.**  But  one  should  not  forget  that  the  humanist 
periodization  of  history  had  been  a  liberating  deed.  The  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  their  own  implied  high 
hopes  for  human  progress  and  human  happiness  in  the  “  Golden 
Age  ”  in  which  men  were  now  living.  Vesalius,  too,  speaks  of  his 
time  as  a  “  felicitous  age,”  and  the  optimistic  view  of  the  present  and 

Cf.  Fueter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  182  fl.  This  fact  is  important  because  it  proves  that 
Vesalius  consciously  chose  the  side  of  the  Italian  humanists  and  rejected  other 
theories  still  in  vogue  in  his  time.  Incidentally,  before  Vesalius,  Vives,  in  his 
description  of  the  breakdown  of  ancient  science,  had  made  use  of  the  humanist 
periodization  of  history,  cf.  Rehm,  op.  cit.,  p.  68,  and  above,  n.  12.  The  interpretation 
of  Vesalius’  views  given  here  is  at  variance  with  that  of  B.  Farrington,  Vesalius 
on  the  Ruin  of  Ancient  Medicine,  The  Modern  Quarterly,  I,  1938,  pp.  23  ff. 
According  to  him,  Vesalius  blames  the  decay  of  anatomy  on  “the  aristocratic 
prejudice  against  manual  labour,’’  on  “  the  prejudices  of  a  slave-owning  aristocracy  ’’ 
(op.  cit.,  pp.  25,  27).  True,  Vesalius  considers  it  detrimental  that  medicine  once 
was  divided  between  physicians  and  slaves  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  performed 
all  manual  tasks  (De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  2r,  1.  44).  But  this  was  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  ancient  slave  economy — for  centuries  physicians  had  practiced 
surgery  and  performed  dissections — it  was  the  concomitant  result  of  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Goths,  “  when  all  the  sciences,  which  before  had  flourished  gloriously 
and  were  practised  as  was  fitting,  went  to  ruin”  (praefatio,  p.  2r,  1.  42).  Vesalius’ 
words,  then,  have  “social  significance”  (Farrington,  op.  cit.,  p.  23),  but  “the 
cause”  (ibid.,  p.  25)  of  the  ruin  of  ancient  anatomy  does  not  lie  in  social  factors. 
Moreover,  the  humanist  Vesalius  naturally  compared  the  attitude  toward  medicine 
arising  after  the  sack  of  Rome  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Tradition  had  it 
that  they  fought  wars  and  tilled  the  soil  but  left  all  handicrafts  to  slaves  and 
foreigners  (cf.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Antiquitates  Romanae,  II,  28,  1-2). 
Only  in  those  centuries  in  which  the  Romans,  just  as  the  Arabs  (cf.  above,  n.  18), 
“  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  the  Greeks,”  was  the  condemnation  of  arts 
abandoned.  Again,  the  final  decay  of  medicine  started  in  Italy  and  extended  only 
gradually  to  the  other  parts  of  the  world  (praefatio,  p.  2r,  11.  43 ff.),  because  the 
devastation  of  Rome  and  the  destruction  of  ancient  culture  first  made  itself  felt  in 
Italy.  In  all  these  instances,  it  seems  to  me,  Vesalius  reasons  as  a  thorough 
humanist,  not  as  a  social  thinker  or  a  historian  in  his  own  right  as  Farrington 
contends. 

**  Thus  Thorndike,  op.  cit.,  p.  523,  says :  “ .  .  .  shouldering  the  blame  [for  them] 
upon  the  preceding  mediaeval  period,  concerning  which  he  seems  to  have  had  more 
humanistic  prejudice  than  accurate  knowledge.” 
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even  of  the  future  which  pervades  his  utterances  is,  I  think,  to  some 
extent  the  result  of  his  humanist  philosophy  of  history.** 

The  fulfillment  of  Vesalius’  dreams  necessitated  courageous  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  traditional  authorities,  above  all  to  the  predominance  of 
Galen.  Vesalius  was  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  even  those  who 
were  wont  to  defend  Galen,  he  jubilates,  “  drawn  by  the  love  of 
truth,  gradually  abandon  that  attitude  and,  growing  less  emphatic, 
begin  to  put  faith  in  their  own  not  ineffectual  sight  and  powers  of 
reason  rather  than  in  the  writings  of  Galen.  These  true  paradoxes, 
won  not  by  slavish  reliance  on  the  efforts  of  others,  nor  supported 
merely  by  masses  of  authorities,  they  eagerly  communicate  ...  to 
their  friends.”  **  In  his  endeavor  to  restore  anatomy  to  its  old  glory, 
Vesalius,  then,  relied  on  original  research,  on  observation  and  inves¬ 
tigation.  He  did  not  take  refuge  in  books,  he  intended  to  read  noth¬ 
ing  but  “  the  book  of  the  human  body  that  cannot  lie.”  **  To  be  sure 
no  writings  were  preserved  which  he  could  follow.  The  works  of  the 
ancient  anatomists  who  had  dissected  human  cadavers  were  lost;  as 
Vesalius  maintains,  they  were  destroyed  by  envious  people  who 
grudged  later  generations  the  enjoyment  of  the  truth.**  Yet  it  is 
not  a  subterfuge  which  the  humanist  Vesalius  is  using  when  he 

**Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  3r,  11.  15-16:  htiius  seculi  .  .  .  foelicitate,  and  for 
the  concept  of  the  “  Golden  Age  ”  in  Renaissance  humanism,  Burdach,  op.  cU., 
pp.  105  {.  It  is  true,  the  humanists  often  were  "  Kulturpessimisten,”  that  is,  they 
expected  a  new  decay  to  follow  their  own  achievements  (cf.  in  general,  Rehm, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  68  ff.,  and  Michelangelo’s  gloomy  prediction  in  his  conversation  with 
Francesco  de  Hollanda,  op.  cit.j  p.  307).  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  their  fears 
concerned  not  their  own  generation  but  those  to  come,  they  were  based  on  a  theory 
which  explained  the  ruin  of  the  past  by  the  inevitable  cycle  from  democracy  to 
tyranny;  in  other  words  they  presupposed  Villani’s  concept  of  history,  not  that  of 
Biondo  which  was  shared  by  Vesalius,  cf.  above,  p.  554.  Still,  catastrophes  like  the 
sack  of  Rome  must  not  necessarily  recur  and  culture,  therefore,  may  not  be  drawn 
into  another  cataclysm. 

**  Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  3v,  11.  26  ff . :  “ .  .  .  hi  veritatis  amore  ducti,  pau- 
latim  inde  mitescant,  suisque  oculis  ac  rationibus  non  inefhcacibus  plus  hdei,  quam 
Galeni  scriptis  adhibeant,  haec  vere  paradoxa  non  ab  aliis  autoribus  emendicata, 
neque  autoritatum  congerie  tantum  firmata,  ...  ad  amicos  sedulo  perscribentes  ...” 

**  Cf.  De  Fabrica,  p.  600,  1.  42 :  “ .  .  .  paradoxa  ex  hominis  baud  mendaci  libro 
deprompta  .  .  .”;  cf.  Roth,  op.  cit.,  p.  117,  n.  5.  The  expression  “book  of  nature” 
appears  before  Vesalius,  cf.  Roth,  p.  68,  a  5 ;  125,  n.  3.  But  the  term  “  book  of 
the  human  body  ”  seems  original  with  him. 

**  Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  3r,  11.  51  ff . 
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recommends  the  study  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  by 
asking  men  to  employ  their  own  faculties  that  Vesalius  proves  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  true  humanist.  Not  because  Cimabue  had  imitated  Greek 
paintings  did  Ghiberti  call  him  the  reviver  of  art,  the  painter  who 
had  restored  the  maniera  Greca — no  Greek  pictures  existed  which 
Cimabue  could  have  copied.  Nor  did  Michelangelo  say  of  Italian 
art  that  it  equalled  the  artistic  skill  of  the  Greeks  because  he  and  his 
contemporaries  imitated  the  statues  excavated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Vatican.*^  Ghiberti,  the  theorist,  and  Michelangelo,  the  creative 
genius,  founded  their  judgment  on  the  fact  that  Cimabue  and  all  the 
other  Italian  artists  had  studied  and  followed  Nature  who  had  also 
been  the  teacher  of  the  Greeks,  that  like  the  Greeks  they  had  trusted 
“  their  own  not  ineffectual  sight  and  powers  of  reasoning.”  Human¬ 
ism  was  a  call  to  self-reliance.*®  The  role  of  the  Greeks  was  only 
that  of  giving  encouragement  through  their  example.  If  such  sup¬ 
port  is  needed  by  everybody  who  dares  to  be  independent,  it  was 
especially  longed  for  by  that  generation  which,  after  centuries  of 
bondage,  for  the  first  time  ventured  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  author¬ 
ity.  Thus  Copernicus  in  the  same  year  in  which  Vesalius  published 
the  De  Fabrica  confessed  in  his  book  De  Revolutionibus  that,  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  system  of  Ptolemy,  he  eagerly  read  the  ancient 
authors  to  see  whether  any  of  them  had  proposed  other  theories. 
When  he  found  mention  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  according  to 
which  the  earth  was  moving  whereas  the  sun  was  at  rest,  he  began 
to  ponder  over  such  a  possibility  because  “  to  others  before  him  had 
been  given  the  same  liberty.”  **  The  reversal  of  anatomical  studies 
no  less  than  the  reversal  of  astronomical  research  was  instigated  by 
scientists  who  in  the  emulation  of  others  found  their  own  freedom. 

But  humanism  did  not  only  rid  men  of  the  dust  of  books,  it  did 
not  only  open  their  eyes  to  the  world,  it  also  made  them  see  man  and 

’’For  Ghiberti,  cf.  above,  n.  19;  for  Michelangelo,  cf.  also  A.  Hekler,  Michel¬ 
angelo  und  die  Antike,  Wiener  Jahrbuch  fiir  Kunstgeschichte,  VII,  1930,  pp.  201  f. 

”  Burdach,  op.  cit.,  pp.  164  f.,  has  pointed  out  most  clearly  that  humanism  does 
not  mean  imitation  but  study  of  the  objects  themselves. 

’’Cf.  Copernicus,  De  Revolutionibus,  praefatio  (Thorn,  1873),  p.  6,  11.  16-17: 
"...  quia  sciebam  aliis  ante  me  hanc  concessam  libertatem  .  .  .”  Note  that  the 
works  of  the  mathematicians  with  whose  theories  Copernicus  concerned  himself 
were  lost  as  were  the  books  of  the  ancient  anatomists  whom  Vesalius  admired. 
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the  world  as  nobody  before  had  ever  done.  How  strongly  Vesalius 
was  influenced  by  this  new  attitude  seems  evidenced  by  the  novel 
meaning  which  he  gave  to  anatomical  studies.  Of  course,  in  his 
opinion,  too,  anatomical  flndings  are  principally  of  concern  to  the 
physician.  Medicine  without  anatomy  cannot  flourish.  The  physi¬ 
cian  who  does  not  know  the  structure  of  the  human  body  cannot 
succeed  in  healing  diseases,  as  the  anci^t  Dogmatists  had  already 
claimed.  *®  Besides,  anatomy  is  important  for  the  philosopher  and 
the  theologian.  Vesalius  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  antiquity 
philosophers  had  investigated  cadavers,  and  he  notes  the  attention 
paid  to  his  science  by  philosophers  and  divines  of  his  time.*‘  But  it 
is  not  only  for  the  physician  and  the  philosopher  and  the  doctor  of 
theology  that  he  intends  to  write.  Addressing  Charles  V  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  of  the  De  Fabrica,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Emperor  will 
And  delight  in  the  anatomical  book  that  is  dedicated  to  him.  Charles 
had  always  been  fond  of  mathematics  and  especially  of  astronomy. 
So  great  was  his  interest  “  that  it  can  hardly  be  but  that  as  you  are 
attracted  in  an  unique  degree  by  the  science  of  the  universe,  so  also 
you  should  at  times  delight  in  considering  the  most  perfectly  con¬ 
structed  among  all  created  things,  and  should  take  pleasure  in  consid¬ 
ering  what  is  the  temporary  dwelling-place  and  instrument  of  the 
immortal  soul.  For  this  in  many  particulars  exhibits  a  marvellous 
correspondence  with  the  universe,  and  for  that  reason  was  by  them 
of  old  not  inappropriately  styled  ‘  a  little  universe.’  ”  **  Yet  Vesalius 
goes  farther.  “  I  am  of  opinion,”  he  says,  “  that  out  of  the  whole 

'*  Compare  De  Fabrica,  pracfatio,  p.  2v,  11.  46  if.,  with  Celsus,  praefatio,  23 
[Marx]. 

•*  Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  4v,  1.  6.  For  the  interest  of  ancient  philosophers 
in  anatomy,  cf.  L.  Edelstein,  Die  Geschichte  der  Sektion  in  der  Antike,  Quellen  u. 
Studien  s.  Geschichte  d.  N aturwissenschaften  u.  d.  Medisin,  III,  1932,  pp.  67  ff. 
Thorndike,  op.  cit.,  p.  526,  understands  Vesalius’  remark  about  the  theologians, 
De  Fabrica,  p.  531,  11.  22-23,  as  an  “  unkind  cut.”  But  the  problem  of  generation 
was  a  main  topic  of  Aristotle’s  and  Galen’s  biological  studies  and  a  legitimate 
subject  of  theological  speculation.  Even  Dante,  Purgatorio,  XXV,  37  ff.,  does  not 
refrain  from  such  discussions,  cf.  Olschki,  op.  cit.,  p.  100,  n.  2. 

**  Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  4v,  11.  1  ff . :  ”...  quin  ut  mundi  scientia  unice 
teneris,  ita  etiam  aliquando  omnium  creaturarum  absolutissimae  fabricatione  expen- 
denda  delecteris,  et  immortalis  animae  diversorio  ac  instrumento  considerando 
voluptatem  capias:  quod  domicilium,  quia  permultis  nominibus  mundo  egregie 
correspondet,  veteribus  baud  ab  re  microcosmus  nuncupabatur.” 
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Apolline  discipline,  and  indeed  out  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
nature,  nothing  could  be  fashioned  more  pleasing  or  more  acceptable 
to  Your  Majesty  than  an  account  from  which  we  learn  of  the  body 
and  of  the  mind  and  furthermore  of  a  certain  divine  power  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  harmony  of  both,  in  sum,  of  ourselves,  whom  to  know  is 
man’s  proper  study.”  **  And  though  Vesalius  has  decided  that  this 
is  not  the  place  for  glorifying  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  he  cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  it  is  ”  the  knowledge 
most  worthy  of  man  and  in  itself  by  far  the  most  commendable  for 
him.”  Not  astronomy,  not  the  world,  but  man,  the  worthiest 
object  of  human  inquiry,  the  proper  concern  of  every  human  being — 
hardly  anyone  but  a  humanist  of  the  Renaissance  could  have  made 
this  assertion;  it  seems  understandable  only  within  the  framework 
of  humanist  philosophy  and  its  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man.** 

True,  just  as  the  ancients  and  as  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  the 
humanists,  and  with  them  Vesalius,  call  man  a  microcosm.  Pico 
della  Mirandola  himself  says:  ”  It  is  a  commonj^ace  of  the  schools 
that  man  is  a  little  world  in  which  we  may  discern  a  body  mingled 
of  earthly  elements,  and  ethereal  breath,  and  the  vegetable  life  of 
plants,  and  the  senses  of  the  lower  animals,  and  reason  and  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  angels,  and  a  likeness  of  God.”  **  But  for  Pico  and 

**  Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  4r,  11.  47  ff . :  “ .  .  .  augurer,  ex  universa  Apol- 
linea  disciplina,  adeoque  tota  natural!  philosophia,  nihil  tuae  Maiestati  gratius 
acceptius  ve  procudi  posse,  historia,  qua  corpus  et  animum,  ac  praeterea  divinum 
quoddam  numen  ex  utriusque  symphonia,  et  nosmetipsos  denique  (quod  vere  hominis 
est)  cognoscimus.” 

**  Cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  4v,  11.  4-5 :  "...  uti  modo  hotnini  dignissimam  sui 
corporis  structurae  cognitionem,  per  se  longe  commendatissimam,  ...”  Farrington 
translates  this  passage  as  follows :  “  worthy  as  it  is  of  the  attention  of  man,  and  in 
itself  to  be  commended  above  all  others.”  But  such  a  rendering,  it  seems  to  me,  does 
not  do  full  justice  to  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  words. 

*'  At  least  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  motivations  for  a  study  of  the  human  body 
as  given  in  antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  different.  They  are  derived  from 
scientific  or  philosophical  considerations,  cf.  above,  n.  30  and  31,  or  from  a  natural 
interest  of  man  in  his  body,  cf.  L.  Edelstein,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65  ff.,  or  from  a  certain 
standard  of  education  similar  to  that  set  up  even  by  Melanchthon  who  says :  Turpe 
est  homini  prorsus  ignorare  sui  corporis  (ut  ita  dicam)  aedificium;  De  anima, 
Basil.  1543,  p.  423;  Roth,  op.  cit.,  p.  244,  n.  4. 

**Cf.  Pico  della  Mirandola,  De  dignitate  hominis:  “Tritum  est  in  scholis  esse 
hominem  minorem  mundum,  in  quo  mixtum  ex  elementis  corpus  et  spiritus  coelestis 
et  plantarum  anima  vegetalis  et  brutorum  sensus  et  ratio  et  angelica  mens  et  Dei 
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the  humanists,  the  idea  of  man  as  a  microcosm  acquires  a  more 
exalted  meaning.  Man  is  no  longer  a  link  in  a  chain  that  stretches 
from  heaven  to  earth.  God  and  angels  no  longer  rank  above  him, 
nor  are  animals  and  plants  beneath  him — he  is  apart  from  every¬ 
thing.  For  man  is  not  to  be  compared  with  other  beings,  he  is  his 
own  free  creator  and  conqueror,  he  alone  is  endowed  with  develop¬ 
ment,  with  growing  according  to  his  own  free  will,  he  has  in  himself 
the  seeds  of  an  omnific  life,  and  this  pre-eminence  constitutes  his 
unique  dignity.*^  Consequent  to  such  a  belief,  the  representation  of 
man  became  the  supreme  task  of  Renaissance  art.  Sculptors  and 
painters  vied  in  forming  the  likeness  of  the  new  Prometheus,  because 
he  was  the  subject  most  deserving  of  their  skill.  Philosophers  and 
scientists  wrote  about  the  dignity  of  man,  and  even  in  the  structure 
of  his  body  they  discovered  not  so  much  the  providence  of  God,  but 
rather  the  excellence  of  the  human  being.**  In  the  same  vein 
Vesalius  declared  the  study  of  the  human  body  to  be  the  proper 
task  of  man,  the  worthiest  study  of  all  that  can  be  pursued  by  him. 
This  saying  aphoristically  summarizes  the  humanist  philosophy.  It 

similitudo  conspicitur.”  I  quote  from  W.  Pater,  Tht  Renaissance,  1910,  p.  40  (Pico 
della  Mirandola).  The  translation  given  in  the  text  is  also  that  of  Pater.  For 
Vesalius,  cf.  De  Fabrica,  praefatio,  p.  4v,  1.  4:  microcosmus;  p.  636,  11.  29-30: 
‘*.  .  .  quod  nobis  rationalem  animam,  quam  cum  angelis  (ut  Plato  etiam  male 
tractatorum  philosophorum  baud  immememor  innuebat)  communem  habemus,  lar- 
gitus  fuerit  (sc.  Deus  rerum  omnium  opifex).*’  Roth,  op.  cit.,  p.  179,  and  Olschki, 
op.  cit.,  p.  98,  n.  1,  on  account  of  the  latter  statement,  consider  Vesalius  a  Platonist. 
But  this  he  is  only  in  so  far  as  Platonism  is  integrated  into  Pico’s  philosophy  and 
Renaissance  thought  in  general. 

Cf.  Pico,  op.  cit.  The  importance  of  the  passage  referred  to  here  for  the 
Renaissance  concept  of  man  was  first  recognized  by  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  330  f. 
The  philosophical  implications  of  Pico’s  oration  have  been  discussed  in  more  detail 
by  Cassirer,  Individuum  und  Kosmos,  pp.  88  f.;  cf.  also  Burdach,  op.  cit.,  pp.  168  f. 

*•  Concerning  Renaissance  art  and  the  ideal  of  the  new  Prometheus,  cf.  Burdach, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  166  f.  For  reflections  of  the  humanist  evaluation  of  man’s  position  in 
scientific  inquiry,  cf.  such  books  as  that  of  Magnus  Hundt,  Antropologinm  de 
hominis  dignitate  natura  et  proprietatibtts  de  elementis,  partibus  et  membris  humani 
corporis,  1501,  and  G.  Manetti,  De  dignitate  et  excellentia  hominis,  written  in  1452 
and  published  in  1532;  the  significance  of  the  latter  book  in  the  development  of 
Renaissance  thought  has  been  pointed  out  by  G.  (^tile,  Giordano  Bruno  e  il  pen- 
siero  del  Rinascimento,  1920,  pp.  154  ff.  The  second  book  of  Manetti’s  treatise  deals 
with  the  fabric  of  the  human  body,  cf.  Gentile,  op.  cit.,  p.  166;  for  Manetti,  cf.  also 
Causirer,  Individuum  und  Kosmos,  p.  88. 
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is  symbolic  of  the  pride  of  that  generation,  of  its  belief  in  the  “empire 
of  man,”  who  finds  his  destiny  in  himself,  not  in  God.** 

I  trust  I  do  not  overstate  my  case  when  I  maintain  that  Vesalius 
was  not  only  a  classical  scholar,  that  he  did  not  only  wear  the  robe 
of  the  humanist,  but  that  he  also  professed  the  main  articles  of  the 
humanist  faith.  The  De  Fabrica,  whatever  it  may  be  in  other 
respects,  is  also  a  living  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  scientist 
Vesalius  had  joined  the  fellowship  of  the  humanists. 


'*  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  Renaissance  literature  to  say  with  assurance 
that  no  such  phrase  as  that  used  by  Vesalius  may  be  found  in  books  written  before 
the  De  Fabrica.  At  any  rate,  Vesalius’  statement  ought  to  be  considered  another 
modification  of  that  feeling  which  was  first  expressed  in  Socrates’  ArOpawiva  Xiytir, 
cf.  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  I,  1,  11  fl.,  and  became  immortalized  in  Pope’s  lines; 
“  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan,  /  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,”  An  Essay  on  Man,  Epist.,  II,  1-2.  The  commentaries  on  Pope,  cf.  The  Works 
of  A.  Pope,  ed.  by  J.  W.  Croker  and  W.  Elwin,  II,  1871,  ad  loc.,  and  the  thesauri, 
cf.,  e.g.,  A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  Authors  Old  and  New,  Everyman’s 
Library,  I,  p.  187,  give  as  “  sources  ”  only  Charron,  De  la  sagesse,  1601,  I.  chap.  1 : 
la  vraye  science  et  le  vray  etude  de  I’homme  c’est  I’homme,  and  Pascal :  .  .  .  I’etude 
de  I’homme,  et  que  c’est  la  vraie  etude  qui  lui  est  propre,  Pensees,  ed.  by  L. 
Brunschvicg,  II,  1904,  p.  71,  section  II,  144.  To  the  Socratic  resignation  shared 
by  Pope;  to  Pascal’s  humility  in  rejecting  science  in  favor  of  a  search  into  the 
human  heart;  to  the  passion  of  truth  by  which  Charron  is  inspired;  Vesalius’ 
formula  adds  the  Renaissance  ethos  of  confidence  in  man’s  value  and  the  scientist’s 
admiration  for  the  perceptible  matter  in  which  the  human  spirit  dwells. 
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It  might  be  claimed  that  Guy  de  Maupassant  was  fully  justified 
when  he  objected  to  the  publication  of  his  portrait  with  the  words, 

“  Only  our  works  belong  to  the  public,  not  our  faces.”  But  Maupas¬ 
sant’s  assertion  can  be  accepted  only  with  some  qualifications.  It  is 
true  that  no  useful  purpose  is  served  by  the  exposure  of  the  artist’s 
or  scientist’s  personality  to  the  gaze  of  curious  contemporaries. 
These  are  not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  objectively  the  artist  or 
scholar  who  lives  in  their  midst  as  an  equal — endowed  with  genius, 
to  be  sure,  but  also  with  ail  the  human  frailties.  It  would  hardly 
have  helped  the  contemporaries  of  Michelangelo  to  understand  his 
Pieta  or  his  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  if  his 
private  life,  his  melancholy,  his  moments  of  rancor  and  periods  of 
desolation  had  been  revealed  to  them ;  it  certainly  would  have  caused 
Michelangelo  added  and  unnecessary  spiritual  torment.  Little  would 
be  gained  by  our  knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  Einstein;  neither 
his  theory  of  relativity  nor  his  public  spirit  would  become  clearer 
to  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  historian  finds  it  almost  imperative  to 
understand  not  only  the  contributions  of  the  great  masters  of  arts 
and  science  but  also  their  personalities.  Their  faces,  indeed  their 
innermost  lives,  while  not  belonging  to  their  contemporary  populace 
do  belong  to  history.  Paracelsus  may  have  been  a  very  unpleasant, 
difficult  person  to  get  along  with;  he  was  judged  severely  by  his 
well-mannered  contemporaries,  and  perhaps  deservedly  so.  But  the 
historian  today  can  see  in  Paracelsus’  temperament  and  temper  the 
reflection  of  the  accumulated,  irreconcilable  opposition  to  the  vested 
interests  and  stand-pattism  of  sixteenth  century  academic  and  clinical 
medicine.  The  historical  perspective  offers  us  an  opportunity  to  see 
how  the  whole  tempestuous,  rasping  and  burning,  rough  and  pound¬ 
ing  personality  of  Paracelsus  was  the  true  vehicle  of  the  great  revo¬ 
lution  which  was  maturing  in  his  time  and  which  he  carried  out  with 
such  force  and  self-sacrifice.  To  the  historian  the  coarse  and  uncom- 
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promising  language  of  Paracelsus  is  the  language  of  a  historical 
epoch  and  not  that  of  an  ill-mannered  person  who  could  not  get 
along  with  the  polished  and  neatly  complacent,  bookish  academicians 
of  the  University  of  Basle.  To  the  psychiatrist  of  later  centuries 
Paracelsus  may  well  appear  to  be  a  psychopath  whose  quixotic 
peregrinations  and  aggressiveness  and  scurrilous  surliness  verged 
on  the  truly  pathological,  but  to  the  historian  the  very  psychopathy 
of  Paracelsus  is  a  fitting  manifestation  of  that  burning  social  pro¬ 
test,  of  that  scornful  spiritual  rebellion,  which  contributed  so  much 
to  the  cultural  and  scientific  progress  of  medicine  toward  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

According  to  the  standards  of  the  self-satisfied  vested  medical 
interests  of  the  time,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  medical  Babbits  of 
yore  and  even  of  some  today,  Paracelsus  may  even  be  considered  a 
total  failure.  Did  he  not  fail  to  make  a  living?  He  was  a  pauper, 
literally  in  rags.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  historian  this  total 
failure  is  a  part  of  the  truly  heroic  nature  of  the  struggle  which 
Paracelsus  led,  and  to  the  exertion  of  which  his  physical  remains 
finally  succumbed  prematurely.  His  “  failure  ”  adds  to  rather  than 
subtracts  from  the  man’s  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  medicine 
and  culture.  In  brief,  the  understanding  of  the  intimate  structure 
of  a  given  historical  personality  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
specific  impact  a  given  historical  problem  happens  to  possess,  and 
the  reactions  of  this  personality  tell  us  of  the  force  with  which 
this  problem  was  met.  The  understanding  of  the  person  behind 
the  great  contributions  to  our  culture  becomes  a  prerequisite  and  an 
integral  part  of  whatever  understanding  of  history  we  may  gain. 

It  is  therefore  pertinent  that  on  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  Vesalius’  De  Fabrica  we  should  not  only  review 
the  basic  scientific  contribution  of  Vesalius  and  the  revolution  it 
wrought  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  medical  education,  and  in 
our  knowledge  of  man,  but  also  ask  ourselves  what  manner  of  man 
was  this  Andreas  Vesalius,  who  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two 
and  twenty-nine  rose  to  unprecedented  heights  of  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  then  for  the  subsequent  twenty  years  went  on  to  live  scien¬ 
tifically  an  almost  sterile  life,  to  die  as  suddenly  as  his  career  had 
died  abruptly  twenty  years  before. 
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We  do  not  possess  any  complete  biography  of  Vesalius.  His  life 
and  his  personality  still  appear  to  us  rather  shadowy  and  nebulous 
in  outline.  This  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  fact  that  generations  of 
students  of  the  Renaissance  for  some  reason  chose  to  neglect  the 
personality  of  Vesalius.  Few  of  his  active  contemporaries  seem  to  be 
so  little  known,  as  persons,  to  the  present-day  student  of  that  period. 

This  very  fact  would  suggest  that  Vesalius  may  have  been  an 
exception  in  some  of  his  character  traits.  Apparently,  he  revealed 
himself  very  little  if  at  all  to  others,  and  he  may  have  been  what  we 
term  today  a  shut-in,  schizoid  person.  Personalities  of  this  type 
are  rarely  well  known  to  anyone  around  them,  even  to  those  who 
as  a  result  of  years  of  acquaintance  and  professional  contact  should 
know  them  very  well.  That  this  must  have  been  true  of  Vesalius  is 
suggested  by  the  statement  of  a  contemporary  who  wrote:  Vesalius 
natura  tacitumus  et  melancholicus}  There  is  additional,  although 
seemingly  negative,  evidence  testifying  to  Vesalius’  rather  with¬ 
drawn,  melancholic  personality.  There  were  few  prominent  and 
active  people  in  his  day  who  did  not  leave  behind  them  an  extensive 
correspondence  which  reflects  both  the  intimate  and  the  intellectual 
nature  of  the  writers  as  well  as  their  scientific  preoccupations  and 
their  attitudes  toward  the  burning  problems  of  their  day — the  prob¬ 
lems  of  those  days  were  almost  all  burning  and  they  seldom  failed  to 
involve  the  active  individual,  whether  artist  or  scientist,  in  inner 
self-queries  or  actual  struggle  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  forces.  The  older  contemporary  of  Vesalius,  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
left  a  voluminous  correspondence.  So  did  his  pupil,  the  founder  of 
clinical  psychiatry,  Johan  Weyer,  So  did  Vives,  and  Erasmus,  and 
More,  and  Michelangelo. 

Vesalius’  contact  with  the  great  men  about  him  seems  to  have 
been  remote;  unlike  most  of  the  contemporaries  of  his  stature  and 
position  who  were  prolific  writers,  he  wrote  very  little  and  corre¬ 
sponded  less.  In  the  course  of  the  twenty  years  after  he  abruptly 
left  Padua,  and  Italy,  to  serve  as  physician  to  Charles  V  and  then 
Philip  II,  Vesalius  wrote  a  brief  commentary  on  the  work  of  Fallop- 
pius  and  another  small  contribution  on  the  China  root.  The  com- 

^In  a  letter  of  May,  1566,  written  by  Reinerus  Solenander,  cited  by  Roth: 
Andreas  Vesalius  Bruxellensis,  1892,  p.  190. 
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mentary  on  Falloppius  was  rather  personal,  its  introductory  part 
is  even  nostalgic  and  melancholy,  and  yet  it  sounds  remote  in  that 
it  reflects  a  passive  resignation  rather  than  a  striving  to  establish 
and  remain  in  contact  with  people.  Vesalius  did  take  pains  to  for¬ 
ward  his  commentary  to  Falloppius,  his  successor  in  the  University 
of  Padua,  through  the  Venetian  ambassador  Tiepolo,  but  here  too 
he  appears  remote.  The  message  never  reached  Falloppius,  who  had 
died  in  the  meantime,  but  Vesalius  did  not  learn  of  this  until  about 
three  years  later,  when  he  revisited  Venice  for  a  brief  period;  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  inquiries  up  to  that  time.  Corre¬ 
sponding  was  not  so  easy  then  as  it  is  now,  yet  it  was  not  so  difficult 
as  to  warrant  the  passivity,  or  inactivity,  which  Vesalius  showed  in 
this  respect.  His  taciturn,  melancholic  nature  apparently  kept  him 
more  in  formal  than  in  substantial  contact  with  people  and  the 
outside  world. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  Vesalius  was  also  an  exception  in 
that  he  seems  to  have  reacted  very  little  to  the  problems  of  his  day. 
The  artists  and  scholars  and  society  lions  and  monks  of  his  genera¬ 
tion  were  mostly  tempestuous  people ;  their  lives  could  not  easily  be 
separated  from  their  work,  nor  their  work  from  the  combat  in 
which  they  almost  invariably  took  part.  This  is  true  of  the  tortured 
Michelangelo  as  well  as  of  the  rascal  Aretino,  whom  Vesalius  might 
have  met  in  Venice;  Aretino  never  failed  to  meet  anyone  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  order  to  get  something  out  of  him,  frequently  by  means  of 
charm,  mostly  by  resort  to  refined  or  crude  blackmail.  The  intimate 
and  more  often  than  not  violent  participation  in  the  struggle  that 
was  the  Renaissance  was  characteristic  of  Ignatius  Loyola  (whom 
incidentally  Vesalius  did  meet  in  Venice)  as  well  as  of  Agrippa  and 
Weyer,  who  have  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  certainly  typical 
of  Paracelsus,  and  of  Servetus,  who  was  burned  by  Calvin  ten  years 
after  the  appearance  of  De  Fabrica. 

Vesalius,  however,  was  no  fighter.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not  con¬ 
ceal  his  opposition  to  Galen  and  the  Galenist,  but  his  opposition  was 
purely  factual,  most  of  the  time  rather  cautious  and  almost  hesitant. 
He  seldom  was  fully  and  outspokenly  aggressive.  At  the  height  of 
his  career  as  a  dissector  and  teacher,  he  did  not  stay  to  fight  it  out 
with  his  opponents.  He  did  call  his  former  pupil  and  deputy  in  the 
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University,  Realdus  Columbus  who  turned  Galenist,  “  a  man  of 
half-knowledge,”  but  he  preferred  ultimately  to  retire.  Only  a 
short  while  before  his  final  departure  from  anatomy,  Vesalius  pro¬ 
fessed  that  “  he  who  espouses  science  must  not  marry  a  wife ;  he 
cannot  be  true  to  both.”  Then  he  suddenly  abandoned  everything, 
ended  his  career  as  a  searcher  for  new  facts,  and  went  into  the 
stifling  service  of  Charles  V.  A  year  later  he  was  married. 

The  suddenness  with  which  he  ended  his  scientific  career  and  the 
intensity  with  which  he  made  his  exit  from  academic  life  do  not 
seem  in  harmony  with  the  taciturn  and  melancholic  cast  which 
Vesalius  presented,  yet  from  the  psychological  point  of  view  this 
tempestuous  episode  fits  in  with  his  withdrawn,  shut-in  personality. 
Such  shut-in  persons  seldom  perform  any  transition  from  one  mode 
of  living  to  another,  but  if  they  do,  they  do  it  impulsively,  aggres¬ 
sively,  destructively.  Twice  in  his  life  Vesalius  changed  his  mode 
of  living,  and  both  times  suddenly  and  with  disastrous  results. 

When  he  dropped  his  career  as  anatomist  he  destroyed  his  own 
professed  ambitions  to  remain  faithful  to  science,  and  he  burned  his 
most  valuable  books:  a  heavy  volume  of  his  own  annotations  to 
Galen,  the  Paraphrasis  of  Rhazes  on  which  he  had  worked  and 
made  marginal  notes,  and  another  book  in  which  were  collected  a 
number  of  medical  recipes. 

The  second  transition  effected  by  Vesalius  was  as  sudden.  He 
left  the  Court  of  Philip  II  and  repaired  to  the  Holy  Land;  shortly 
thereafter  he  was  reported  in  dire  need  and  hungry,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  he  was  dead  on  a  little  island  off  Greece. 

Characteristically,  and  in  melancholy  harmony  with  the  withdrawn 
personality  of  Vesalius,  there  is  no  authentic  word  as  to  the  reasons 
why  he  left  Madrid,  why  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  or  why  he  died.  He 
was  married  and  the  father  of  a  child,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his 
attitude  toward  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  left  Madrid  with  his 
wife,  but  they  soon  parted;  his  wife  went  to  Brussels  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Venice,  and  from  there  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  wife 
remarried  soon  after  she  heard  of  his  death. 

All  this  testifies  to  the  certain  tenuousness  in  human  relationships 
which  characterized  Vesalius;  he  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
very  few  people  and  to  have  awakened  few  lasting  emotions  in  others 
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toward  him.  There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  more 
than  presumptive  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Vesalius  was  truly  a 
schizoid  individual,  a  man  potentially  capable  of  concentrating  on 
a  single  purpose — outwardly  composed  even  though  melancholy, 
inwardly  disturbed  and  restless  and  uncertain  and  unable  to  develop 
a  true  and  lasting  grip  on  reality.  One  might  presume  with  con¬ 
siderable  justification  that,  had  he  not  been  born  into  a  family  of 
medical  tradition  and  during  the  Renaissance,  he  would  most  prob¬ 
ably  have  become  an  intellectually  sterile,  taciturn  monk  and  would 
have  left  no  memory  to  posterity. 

Very  early,  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen,  Vesalius  showed  an 
active  interest  in  cutting  animals  open;  he  would  catch  mice,  moles, 
rats,  dogs,  and  cats  and  proceed  to  dismember  them.  To  look  upon 
this  propensity  as  a  sign  of  Vesalius’  precocious  interest  in  anatomy, 
as  some  are  inclined  to  do,  is  certainly  not  justified.  At  that  time,  in 
1529  or  1530,  in  Brussels  or  Louvain,  anatomy  was  certainly  not 
so  popular  a  subject  that  it  would  percolate  with  such  force  into  the 
mind  of  a  fourteen-year-old  youngster.  One  is  rather  inclined  to 
think  of  this  interest  in  the  dismembering  of  animals  as  a  purely 
personal  trait  of  Vesalius,  which  at  its  inception  had  nothing  to  do 
with  anatomy.  That  this  trait  finally  evolved  into  a  scientific  pas¬ 
sion  there  is  no  doubt,  but  there  is  also  little  doubt  that  originally  it 
was  the  expression  of  a  singular  psychological  trend  which  would 
be  not  much  less  striking  and  peculiar  even  in  a  fourteen-year-old 
boy  of  today,  and  that  it  was  not  a  self-conscious  intellectual  interest. 
It  was  rather  an  emotional  inclination,  a  drive,  a  need  per  se  which 
was  later  transformed  into  or  utilized  by  the  intellectual,  cultural, 
and  scientific  interests  of  the  mature  Vesalius.  The  history  of  the 
psychobiological  evolution  of  man  in  the  course  of  his  individual 
development  from  infancy  to  adulthood,  and  in  the  course  of  our 
cultural  growth  from  primeval  savagery  to  civilization,  offers  numer¬ 
ous  instances  of  destructive,  primitive,  sadistic  drives  which  gradu¬ 
ally  became  transformed  into  higher  modes  of  functioning. 

It  is  significant  that  Vesalius  showed  these  primitive  trends  so 
early,  but  not  because  they  foreshadowed  his  future  development 
into  an  anatomist  and  surgeon — for  under  different  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  circumstances  he  might  have  become  a  butcher.  From  the 
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psychiatric  point  of  view,  his  early  interest  in  dismembering  and 
cutting  animals  open  represents  a  rather  complex  set  of  primitive, 
destructive  drives  which  if  sufficiently  strong,  even  if  on  occasion 
utilized  for  purposes  of  higher  pursuits,  do  ultimately  produce 
depressive  states  which  may  in  turn  become  severe  enough  to  be 
recognized  as  pathological. 

Fr(Mn  this  point  of  view,  it  is  extremely  instructive  to  observe 
how  his  primitive  drives  lent  strong  psychomotor  support  to  Vesa- 
lius’  interest  in  anatomy,  in  such  a  manner  that  his  fascination  with 
the  subject  went  beyond  that  of  his  teachers  Sylvius  and  Guinterius. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  these  drives  made  him  cut  up  rats  and  cats, 
but  at  seventeen  and  eighteen  they  made  him  leave  his  student  bench, 
discard  the  dull  recitations  of  Galen’s  text,  stand  up  before  his  pro¬ 
fessors  and  several  hundred  students,  snatch  the  knife  from  the  hand 
of  the  barber,  and  undertake  himself  to  dissect  the  cadaver  in  his 
own  bold  and  searching  way.  During  a  period  of  some  eleven  or 
twelve  years  Vesalius  worked  under  the  spell  of  this  intense  drive 
for  which  he  found  such  a  happy  outlet,  almost  completely  convert¬ 
ing  the  primitive,  infantile,  sadistic  drives  into  highest  endeavors; 
neither  the  skepticism  of  his  friends  nor  the  open  hostility  of  his 
colleagues  and  teachers  seemed  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  He 
stood  before  life  as  if  the  conqueror  of  death  itself,  because  it  was 
out  of  the  dead  and  decomposing  body  that  he  read  the  mysteries  of 
living  human  functioning.  He  seems  to  have  been  truly  inspired 
during  that  period,  as  if  possessed  by  a  single  impulse,  bent  on  the 
achievement  of  a  single  ambition. 

The  exclusive  concentration  on  one  single  idea  or  path  is  very 
characteristic  of  many  schizoid  individuals.  Vesalius  roamed  through 
the  Cemetery  of  Innocents  in  Paris  gathering  human  bones.  He 
stole  into  the  places  of  execution,  such  as  Montfalcon,  in  order  to 
steal  the  bodies  of  the  executed,  not  infrequently  competing  for  the 
prize  with  predatory  dogs.  Later,  in  Padua,  he  would  carry  parts 
of  a  cadaver  into  his  lodging  to  continue  to  dissect  and  study  alone 
at  night,  away  from  his  students  and  colleagues.  “  He  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  judges,  so  that  when  a  criminal  was  condemned  to 
death  they  gave  directions  that  the  sentence  should  be  carried  out  at 
such  a  time,  and  the  execution  should  be  conducted  now  in  this 
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manner,  now  in  that  as  might  best  meet  the  needs  of  Vesalius’  public 
dissections.”  * 

He  was  the  captive  of  his  strange  necro-  and  coprophilic  drives. 
No  wonder  he  felt  married  to  his  work  and  faithful  to  it  and  felt  he 
could  not  marry  a  wife.  Anatomy  became  at  once  his  wife  and  his 
ascetic  ideal.  Affluence  and  other  comforts  of  life  were  of  secondary 
if  of  any  importance,  but  he  spent  money  freely  to  secure  good 
drawings  for  his  De  Fabrica,  which  became  the  very  substance  not 
only  of  his  intellectual  scientific  but  emotional  achievement  as  well. 
Some  twenty  years  later,  when  writing  his  Examen  of  the  work  of 
Falloppius,  he  could  look  back  and  say  with  full  sincerity  that  read¬ 
ing  Falloppius  brought  back  to  him  “  a  glad  and  joyful  memory  of 
that  most  delightful  life  which,  teaching  anatomy,  I  passed  in  Italy, 
the  true  nurse  of  intellects,  .  .  .  [looking  forward  to  seeing]  the 
ornaments  of  our  science  continue  to  bud  forth  in  the  school  from 
which  I  was,  while  yet  a  youngster,  dragged  away  to  the  dull 
routine  of  medical  practice  and  to  the  worries  of  continual  journeys. 
I  look  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  work  for  which, 
to  the  best  of  my  powers  so  far  as  my  youth  and  my  then  judgment 
allowed,  I  laid  foundations,  such  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
them.”  * 

These  words  sound  as  if  they  were  written  by  an  old,  disappointed 
man  whose  youth  was  so  far  behind  him  that  all  he  had  were 
memories  of  the  past  and  the  present  sense  of  senescence  and  of  the 
approaching  end.  Yet  Vesalius  was  but  a  little  over  forty-five  years 
old  when  he  wrote  these  lines.  Only  seventeen  years  lay  between  him 
and  that  day  when  he  had  put  an  end  to  his  career  in  Padua.  One 
can  easily  imagine  how  hopeless  and  benumbed  and  senescent  he 
must  have  felt,  if  at  the  age  of  forty-five  he  could  retrospectively 
visualize  himself  as  an  almost  fragile  youth,  when  he  actually  was 
already  a  mature  genius  of  twenty-nine.  At  forty-five  he  seemed  to 
wish  to  recapture  a  vision  already  gone,  giving  himself  “  wholly  up 
to  the  instant,  greedy  reading  of  the  pages  ”  of  Falloppius.  It  may 

*M.  Foster:  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Physiology  during  the  Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Cambridge,  University  Press,  1901,  pp. 
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also  be  noted  that,  in  conformity  with  the  psychology  of  shut-in, 
schizoid,  depressed  individuals,  he  looked  back  on  his  days  in  Padua 
and  completely  failed  to  mention  his  own  impulsive  way  of  abandon¬ 
ing  his  career.  Instead,  it  appeared  to  him  that  circumstances  and 
people  beyond  his  control  were  responsible  for  his  sudden  change  of 
life.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  “  a  youngster  dragged  away  to  the 
dull  routine  of  medical  practice,”  as  if  as  a  child  he  had  been  kid¬ 
napped  from  his  nurse  never  to  be  returned  to  his  home,  to  “  Italy, 
the  true  nurse  of  intellects  ” — as  if  during  the  seventeen  years  spent 
in  “  the  dull  routine  of  medical  practice  and  worries  of  continual 
journeys  ”  he  was  unable  to  find  the  energy  and  courage  to  recap¬ 
ture  and  resume  the  life  he  had  led  for  a  little  more  than  half  a  dozen 
eventful,  productive,  and  momentous  years  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy. 
Almost  by  way  of  melancholy,  rhetorical  hopelessness  he  adds :  “  I 
still  live  in  hope  that  at  some  time  or  other,  by  some  good  fortune,  I 
may  once  more  be  able  to  study  that  true  bible,  as  we  count  it,  of 
the  human  body  and  of  the  nature  of  man.”  *  This  was  written  in 
1561.  A  little  over  three  years  later,  early  in  1564,  he  visited 
Venice  fleetingly;  he  came  there  not  to  re-establish  himself  in  the 
country  where  he  had  done  his  best  work,  his  only  great  work,  but 
to  pass  through  the  city  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  and  to  death. 

At  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  fully  to 
reconstruct  the  psycholc^ical  life  of  Vesalius  during  his  years  of 
service  at  the  Court  of  Charles  V.  It  would  seem  that,  his  ambition 
fulfilled  with  the  publication  of  the  De  Fabrica,  he  became  depressed. 
So  many  people  of  this  type  become  depressed  at  the  very  peak  of 
their  success,  as  if  it  is  achievement  rather  than  failure  that  breaks 
them  down.  It  is  one  of  the  psychological  paradoxes  which  modem 
clinical  psychiatry  has  learned  to  understand.  During  the  twelve-odd 
years  in  which  he  served  Charles  V,  Vesalius  followed  the  Emperor 
in  military  campaigns  and  political  journeys.  He  still  had  occasional 
opportunities  to  perform  autopsies  (while  outside  of  Spain),  thus 
keeping  in  somewhat  loose  contact  with  the  object  of  his  chief 
interest,  but  his  was  no  more  a  creative  life ;  it  is  puzzling  and  strik¬ 
ing  to  observe  to  what  extent  Vesalius  became  spiritually  dulled  and 
sedate  during  these  years.  There  was  a  flicker  of  interest  when  the 

•  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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second  edition  of  De  Fdbrica  was  issued  in  1555,  but  the  great 
lecturer  in  anatomy  and  the  masterful  dissector  and  observer  was 
now  little  more  than  a  courtier  who  was  close  to  the  person  of  the 
ruler.  He  interceded  with  the  Emperor  in  favor  of  a  book-printer, 
Herwagen,  who  wanted  to  have  the  title  of  Imperial  Notary,  or  in 
favor  of  another  book-printer,  Petri  from  Basle,  who  was  eager  to 
have  a  title. 

In  1556  Charles  retired  from  worldly  affairs  and  Vesalius,  as  if 
in  a  rut,  permitted  himself  simply  to  be  shifted  to  the  service  of 
Philip  II.  Three  years  later  Philip  returned  to  Madrid.  Here 
Vesalius’  frequent  travels  came  to  an  end,  and  even  his  tenuous  con¬ 
tacts  with  anatomy  were  broken.  It  was  in  Madrid  that  he  wrote 
his  Examen  of  Falloppius,  but  he  had  to  do  it  from  memory,  for  he 
was  unable  to  verify  his  assertions  on  anatomical  specimens.  He 
“  could  not  lay  his  hand  on  so  much  as  a  dried  skull,  much  less 
have  the  chance  of  making  a  dissection.”  ®  It  is  very  puzzling  indeed 
to  find  that  Vesalius  apparently  failed  to  keep  for  himself  even  one 
set  of  bones.  Seemingly,  not  a  tangible  vestige  of  his  past  and 
major  passion  was  left  about  him ;  he  failed  to  preserve  one. 

This  comjJete  even  though  gradual  divorcement  from  anatomy  and 
from  dissections  was  apparently  not  the  cause  but  primarily  the 
result  of  a  long  process  of  deterioration  of  Vesalius’  energy  and  life 
interests.  One  may  guess  and  speculate  about  the  specific  nature  of 
this  psychological  process,  but  it  does  seem  clear  that  Vesalius  never 
recovered  from  his  success  in  Italy  and  never  made  peace  with  him¬ 
self  after  the  spectacular  self-imposed  failure  with  which  he  coun¬ 
tered  his  great  success.  He  remained  depressed  and  he  passively 
followed  the  path  of  psychological  involution.  There  are  actually 
several  specific  factual  allusions  to  the  effect  that,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-nine  or  fifty,  he  showed  signs  of  terminal  psychological  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  world.  One  can  see  this  even  in  the  little  we  know 
about  his  leaving  Madrid,  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  death. 

Although  here  again  nothing  authentic  is  known,  on  the  basis  of 
psychological  coherence  certain  aspects  of  Vesalius’  psychology  can 
be  partially  reconstructed. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  one  can  credit  the  story  offered  by  Hubertus 


*Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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Languetus,  who  on  January  first,  1565  wrote  Kaspar  Peucer  that 
Vesalius  died  while  on  his  way  from  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  According  to  Hubertus,  Vesalius  had  got  into  trouble  because 
it  was  discovered  that  while  performing  an  autopsy  on  a  nobleman 
he  found  the  heart  still  fluttering.  The  Inquisition  was  allegedly 
ready  to  prosecute  and  demanded  the  head  of  the  dissector;  Philip 
intervened  and  Vesalius  was  permitted  to  expiate  his  sin  by  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Jerusalem.*  Ambroise  Pare  relates  a  similar  story.  Pare 
does  not  mention  Vesalius  by  name,  but  he  alludes  to  him  ratlier 
transparently  and  says  that  it  was  a  noble  lady  on  whose  body  Vesa¬ 
lius  was  performing  an  autopsy.  These  are  most  probably  apocry¬ 
phal  stories ;  Vesalius  in  Madrid  was  unable  to  “  lay  his  hand  on 
so  much  as  a  dried  skull,  much  less  have  the  chance  of  making  a 
dissection.”  Stories  of  this  kind  were  current  among  the  opponents 
of  the  newer  anatomy ;  one  of  the  telling  examples  given  used  to  be 
the  hypothetical  case  of  a  woman  who  might  appear  dead  but  actually 
be  living  and  suffering  from  suffocatio  uteri,  an  ancient  form  of 
hysterical  stupor. 

More  authoritative  and  psychologically  more  coherent  and  credit¬ 
able  is  the  story  of  the  renowned  botanist  Carolus  Clusius,  who 
in  addition  to  being  an  accurate  observer  and  collector  of  data  was, 
like  Vesalius,  a  Belgian.  In  1565  he  gathered  and  noted  down  cer¬ 
tain  reports  then  current  both  at  the  Court  of  Madrid  and  in  Brussels, 
the  birthplace  of  Vesalius  and  the  place  where  Vesalius’  wife  went 
to  live  when  she  parted  from  him  at  the  Spanish  border.  In  1607 
Clusius  wrote  from  his  notes  to  the  historian  Tuanus,  saying  in 
substance  that  Vesalius  had  been  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  the  life 
in  Spain.  He  would  readily  have  returned  home  (Brussels?)  but 
the  Emperor  would  not  let  him  go.  Vesalius  became  ill;  he  was 
very  slow  in  recovering  and  repeatedly  asked  the  Emperor  for  per¬ 
mission  to  leave;  he  even  promised  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  if  permitted  to  go.  At  length  the  Emperor  consented.  In 
the  month  of  April,  1564,  Vesalius,  his  wife  and  baggage  left 
Madrid.  In  Cette  they  parted;  his  wife  went  to  Belgium,  Vesalius 
to  Venice.  At  the  Court  of  Madrid  Vesalius  had  borrowed  money 
from  some  Belgian  noblemen  which  he  premised  to  pay  back  with 
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high  interest  upon  his  return  from  Jerusalem.  For  two  weeks,  so 
Gusius  continues,  he  stubbornly  refused  to  pay  some  customs  duties 
and  remained  at  the  Spanish  border.  In  general,  Vesalius  had  be¬ 
come  very  stingy.  On  his  way  from  Jerusalem  he  had  with  him  so 
little  food  that  he  was  starving,  although  he  would  not  admit  it;  a 
German  nobleman  is  supposed  to  have  noticed  his  plight  and  tried 
to  help  him,  but  Vesalius’  strength  had  been  greatly  reduced  and 
he  died  on  the  small  island  of  Zante  shortly  after  his  ship  dropped 
anchor  there.  He  was  buried  by  his  fellow  passengers.  His  widow, 
relates  Clusius,  very  shortly  afterward  married  a  young  nobleman 
by  the  name  of  Vandernoot.^ 

From  the  purely  external  point  of  view,  this  report  by  Clusius 
appears  almost  incredible.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Vesalius, 
after  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  two  emperors,  should  suddenly 
find  himself  so  extremely  poor  that  he  had  to  borrow  money  at  a 
usurer’s  rate  of  interest,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  small  cus¬ 
toms  fees  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  borrowed  the  money,  and 
that  he  was  in  such  poverty  that  he  was  reduced  to  hunger  on  his 
way  back  from  Jerusalem  and  starved  almost  to  the  point  of  com¬ 
plete  exhaustion.  Vesalius’  biographer  Roth  discredits  the  whole 
story  and  particularly  the  reference  to  Vesalius’  avarice.  How 
could  one  suspect  the  man  of  being  stingy,  he  asks,  if  we  recall  how 
freely  he  spent  in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  drawings  for  the 
De  Fabrica.  One  might  go  further  in  one’s  doubts  and,  in  addition 
to  this  query,  say  that  if  Vesalius  were  really  stingy  he  certainly 
would  not  have  found  himself  in  bad  financial  straits  after  twenty 
years  of  good  work  and  of  being  in  the  good  graces  of  two  emperors. 

Yet,  if  our  assumption  that  Vesalius  was  gradually  reaching  the 
terminal  stage  of  a  chronic  depressive  condition — which  set  in  some 
time  between  1543  and  1544,  immediately  after  he  had  reached  the 
very  height  of  his  creative  ambition —  is  at  all  accepted,  Clusius’ 
report  becomes  not  only  credible  but  quite  intelligible. 

The  final  return  to  the  intellectually  stifling  atmosphere  of  Madrid 
in  1559,  the  sudden  and  painful  re-awakening  of  the  memories  of  his 
days  in  Italy  caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  book  by  Falloppius,  only 
accentuated  the  depressive,  ruminative  state  which  had  been  lingering 
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in  Vesalius  for  so  many  years.  As  is  characteristic  of  conditions  of 
this  type,  they  present  a  combination  of  a  sense  of  personal  failure 
with  an  unrealistic  awareness  that  life  is  gone,  opportunities  have 
been  missed  never  to  recur,  that  one  is  old,  inwardly  and  physically 
feeble,  and  helpless  before  fate.  Under  such  circumstances,  one  does 
not  fathom  that  what  appears  as  fate  is  but  a  pattern  of  life  chosen 
by  the  individual  himself,  who  is  the  seeming  victim  of  an  allegedly 
external  fate.  Individuals  burdened  by  such  depressive  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  terminal  stages,  become  even  more  withdrawn. 
They  are  capable  of  an  impulsive  flight  from  the  life  they  happen  to 
be  leading — not  back  into  creative  life  but  further  away  from  the 
world,  into  wasting  hypochondriacal  states  and  not  infrequently  into 
death.  During  this  last  stage,  apparent  exacerbation  of  activity  is 
frequent.  Individuals  thus  afflicted  become  extremely  stingy  no 
matter  how  affluent  they  may  happen  to  be.  They  feel  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  hopelessly  poor,  that  they  have  not  a  penny  to 
buy  food ;  even  when  offered  food  they  refuse  to  accept  it  and,  when 
they  do  volunteer  to  give  or  are  led  to  explain  the  reason  for  their 
refusal  to  accept  food,  they  usually  say  either  that  they  will  never  be 
able  to  pay  for  it  or  that  they  are  not  worthy  and  should  not  partake 
of  food. 

Separated  as  we  are  from  the  last  days  of  Vesalius  by  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  years,  we  have  no  definite  data  as  to  the  ideational 
content  of  his  last  two  or  three  years  of  life,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
say  what  the  psychodynamic  terminal  features  of  his  inner  conflict 
were.  Also,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  more  could  have  been 
learned  if  Vesalius  had  not  been  separated  from  us  by  this  great  span 
of  time.  He  was  a  schizoid  person,  and  it  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  that  little  becomes  known  of  the  inner  life  of  such  individuals 
even  if  we  live  in  close  proximity  to  them.  However,  even  on  the 
basis  of  the  few  and  indirect  hints  which  have  reached  us  about 
Vesalius,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  total  pattern  of  his  life,  we  are 
justified  in  viewing  him  as  a  regrettable  victim  of  his  own  inner 
pathological  conflicts,  which  were  intimately  personal  and  strong 
enough  to  mutilate  the  genius  which  he  possessed.  Yet  it  is  this 
very  conflict  and  emotional  handicap  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
perform  the  great  scientific  revolution  which  he  did  perform,  as  if 
with  a  single  blow,  by  a  sort  of  meteoric  effulgence. 
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It  is  extremely  impressive  to  observe,  and  imperative  not  to  over¬ 
look,  that  Vesalius — taciturn,  melancholic,  unpredictable,  spiritually 
sick  and  morose — seems  now  to  fit  perfectly  into  the  picture  of  the 
Renaissance  in  relation  to  the  cultural  and  scientific  conflicts  with 
which  it  seethed.  History,  in  all  its  multicolored  contradictions  and 
seeming  disorderliness,  always  chooses  the  right  man  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  deed. 

The  Society  of  Jesus,  for  instance,  was  undoubtedly  the  personal 
creation  of  the  indomitable  will  of  the  morose,  austere,  and  rigid 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  other  personality 
capable  at  that  time  of  undertaking  the  re-assertion  of  absolute  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  Church,  when  her  authority  was  crumbling  and  when 
both  her  dogma  and  her  power  were  tottering  under  the  impact  of  so 
many  forces  which  were  disintegrating  the  old  and  not  yet  fully 
capable  of  establishing  the  new  on  a  solid,  well- integrated  basis.  No 
one  but  Loyola,  with  his  particular  personality,  would  have  been 
able  to  conceive  of  and  to  carry  out  this  task.  And  no  one  but  a 
man  with  the  singular  psychological  characteristics  of  Vesalius  would 
have  been  able  at  that  time  to  rise  above  the  fear  of  death  and  of  the 
dead  and  to  make  both  serve  the  understanding  of  the  living,  vital 
man.  The  very  pathological  nature  of  his  infantile  and  adolescent 
drives,  which  was  the  cause  of  failure  in  his  personal  life,  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  serve  the  humanistic  trends  of  the  Renaissance 
and  its  scientific  revolution,  in  a  department  which  required  not  only 
special  intellectual  endowment  but  a  special  emotional  predisposition. 
This  predisposition  was,  then,  pathological  from  the  individual  but 
not  from  the  historical  point  of  view. 

It  is  tempting,  of  course,  to  try  to  elaborate  further  on  certain 
psychological  and  historical  perspectives  in  relation  to  Vesalius,  and 
perhaps  to  draw  certain  speculative  or  positive  conclusions  about  the 
relationships  between  the  individual  pathological  elements  and  their 
utilization  by  historical  forces  for  creative  purposes.  But  the  data 
transmitted  to  us  thus  far  on  this  subject  are  still  insufficient  to 
warrant  more  definite  considerations.  One  must  desist  for  the 
present  and  await  further  study  of  Vesalius  the  man. 
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This  paper  is  intended  to  raise  questions  rather  than  to  provide 
answers  to  them.  In  its  crucial  part  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  doubts  about  the  validity  of  the  inferences  on  which 
an  imposing  legend  is  based,  and  not  as  a  series  of  affirmations  as 
to  what  actually  happened. 

This  year  1943  is  the  four  hundredth  anniversary'  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  that  is  known  to  the  his¬ 
torians  of  medicine,  the  Fabrica  of  Vesalius.  That  book  is  also  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  volumes  that  is  known  to  the  historian  of 
book  illustration.  It  needs  to  be  looked  at  from  both  points  of  view. 

Ten  years  ago,  looking  into  some  of  the  artistic  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  illustrations  in  the  Fabrica,  I  discovered  that  for 
practical  purposes  the  study  of  Vesalius  and  his  book  had  come  to 
an  end  with  the  publication  of  Roth’s  remarkable  essay  (Andreas 
Vesalius  Bruxellensis,  von  M.  Roth,  Berlin,  Georg  Reimer,  1892). 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  notice  that  “  Roth  ”  was  the  great  reposi¬ 
tory  of  all  Vesalian  information  and  that  practically  everything  in 
the  subsequent  literature  was  based  on  it.  Roth  was  a  most  diligent 
and  extraordinary  collector  of  documents,  who  must  have  devoted 
many  years  of  learned  and  untiring  labor  to  his  self-imposed  task, 
but  he  was  an  ardent  worshipper  who  knew  nothing  about  the  history 
of  art  or  the  history  and  psychological  processes  of  illustration,  and 
who  uncritically  twisted  everything  to  the  greater  benefit  of  his  hero. 

I  am  told  by  high  authority  that  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  on 
the  Vesalian  problems  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  surely  full 
time  that  both  “  Roth  ”  and  the  original  Vesalian  volumes  were 
carefully  examined  by  some  properly  trained  medical  person  who  is 
actually  acquainted  with  the  history  and  techniques  of  illustration, 
who  knows  something  about  the  general  state  of  anatomical  knowl- 

*  The  material  substance  of  what  follows  was  contained  in  a  very  informal  spoken 
address  made  by  tlie  writer  at  a  meeting  of  the  Section  for  the  History  of  Medicine 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  January  13th,  1943.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  writer  knows  nothing  about  “  anatomy  "  and  bases  none  of  his  arguments 
upon  it. 
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edge  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who  has  some 
sense  for  the  probative  values  of  evidence. 

To  begin  at  the  logical  starting  point,  which  is  not  the  same  as 
the  historical  beginning,  I  assume  that  one  of  the  basic  requirements 
of  any  descriptive  science  is  a  method  of  making  and  distributing 
invariant  pictorial  statements  of  things  observed.  Without  the 
ability  to  make  precisely  duplicable  images  it  is  impossible  to  carry  a 
descriptive  science  very  far. 

The  ancient  Greeks  carried  two  sciences  very  far:  one  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  other  astronomy.  Mathematics  is  a  logical  proceeding 
dealing  with  abstract  entities.  Its  business  can  be  conducted  entirely 
with  words  and  symbols.  Astronomy  has  an  invariant  picture  book 
which  is  available  to  all  the  world  every  clear  night.  The  Greeks, 
in  spite  of  their  extremely  great  intelligence  and  high  curiosity,  failed 
to  achieve  comparable  results  in  their  other  sciences  because  they  had 
no  way  of  making  precisely  duplicable  records  of  their  discoveries  or 
of  producing  invariant  pictorial  definitions  of  their  nomenclature. 

There  can  be  few  sentences  richer  with  meaning  for  the  historian 
of  thought  than  Socrates’s  remark  in  the  Cratylus — “  How  realities 
are  to  be  learned  or  discovered  is  perhaps  too  great  a  question  for  you 
or  me  to  determine ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  have  reached  even  this 
conclusion,  that  they  are  to  be  learned  and  sought  for,  not  from 
names  but  much  better  through  themselves  than  through  names.” 
(Cratylus,  Loeb  Library,  439,  B.)  In  other  words:  “  Was  gezeigt 
werden  kann,  kann  nicht  gesagt  werden.”  A  properly  made  picture 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  efficient  ways  of  pointing. 

Following  this  down  we  find  in  Book  XXV  of  Pliny’s  Natural 
History  the  following  statements  about  the  Greek  botanists.  After 
forty  years  study  of  illustration  and  of  the  voluminous  writings  about 
it  I  recall  no  more  illuminating  sentences  than  these.  I  quote  from 
the  Bohn  translation:  (Chapter  4.)  “  In  addition  to  these,  there 

are  some  Greek  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject, . .  .  Among 
these,  Crateuas,  Dionysius,  and  Metrodorus,  adopted  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  method  of  description,  though  one  which  has  done  little  more 
than  prove  the  remarkable  difficulties  which  attended  it.  It  was 
their  plan  to  delineate  the  various  plants  in  colours,  and  then  to  add 
in  writing  a  description  of  the  properties  which  they  possessed.  Pic- 
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tures,  however,  are  very  apt  to  mislead,  and  more  particularly  where 
such  a  number  of  tints  is  required  for  the  imitation  of  nature  with 
any  success ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  diversity  of  copyists  from  the 
original  paintings,  and  their  comparative  degrees  of  skill,  add  very 
considerably  to  the  chances  of  losing  the  necessary  degree  of  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  originals.  ...”  (Italics  mine.)  (Chapter  5)  “  Hence 
it  is  that  other  writers  have  confined  themselves  to  a  verbal  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  plants;  indeed  some  of  them  have  not  so  much  as  de¬ 
scribed  them  even,  but  have  contented  themselves  for  the  most  part 
with  a  bare  recital  of  their  names,  considering  it  sufficient  if  they 
pointed  out  their  virtues  and  properties  to  such  as  might  feel  inclined 
to  make  further  inquiries  into  the  subject.”  (Chapter  10)  ”  The 
plant  known  as  ‘  paeonia  ’  is  the  most  ancient  of  them  all.  It  still 
retains  the  name  of  him  who  was  the  first  to  discover  it,  being  known 
also  as  the  ‘  pentorobus  ’  by  some,  and  the  ‘  glycyside  ’  by  others ; 
indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  attendant  on  forming  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  plants,  that  the  same  object  has  different 
names  in  different  districts.” 

What  was  true  of  the  Greek  botanists  was  true  of  all  other  de¬ 
scriptive  scientists  until  the  invention  and  pervasion  of  the  graphic 
processes  of  making  printed,  i.  e.  precisely  duplicable,  images,  which 
came  about  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  making  of 
pictorial  woodcuts  began  in  Europe  roughly  about  1400  A.  D.  as  a 
labor  saving  device  for  the  more  rapid  turning  out  of  talismans  and 
sacred  images.  In  the  beginning  what  was  thought  about  was  the 
quantitative  capacity  of  the  new  process.  It  took  a  long  while  for 
people  to  realize  the  practical  meaning  of  the  fact  that  the  process 
made  it  possible  to  repeat  endlessly  the  same  identical  pictorial 
statements  about  forms. 

The  first  printed  botany  book  to  contain  illustrations  was  the 
Pseudo-Apuleius,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  shortly  after  1480 
(Hain  1322).  The  text  and  the  illustrations  of  this  remarkable 
book  are  copies  of  a  late  classical  manuscript,  the  illustrations  in 
which  had  degenerated  through  a  number  of  centuries  of  repeated 
copying.  The  result  was  that  in  the  Roman  book  the  pictures  of 
the  plants  and  flowers  had  lost  all  representational  value.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware  no  one  has  written  on  the  psychological  processes  of  the 
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copyist.  It  is  a  subject,  however,  that  deserves  the  most  careful 
thought  that  historians  of  thought  can  give  it.  The  copyist  in  copy¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  something  that  he  has  not  seen  is  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  wiggles  in  lines  are  due  to  the  nervousness  or  other 
incapacity  of  the  original  draughtsman  or  actually  represent  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  object  represented.  When  faced  by  this  problem  the 
copyist  solves  it  by  applying  reason,  that  curious  thing  you  apply 
when  you  don’t  know.  The  result  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Pseudo- 
Apuleius  is  that  all  the  plants  and  flowers  have  been  most  reasonably 
turned  into  members  of  the  well  known  botanical  family  of  Jewish 
ceremonial  candle  sticks. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  at  Rome  of  the  Pseudo- Apuleius  there 
was  printed  at  Mainz,  in  1484,  a  book  known  under  many  names 
but  generally  recognizable  as  the  Latin  Herbarius  of  that  year  (Hain- 
Copinger  8444).  It  is  said  that  the  majority  of  the  authorities 
quoted  in  its  text  wrote  before  1300  A.  D.,  and  that  no  author  is 
mentioned  who  might  not  have  been  known  to  a  student  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Herbarius  was  printed.  A  few  of  the  woodcut 
illustrations  in  this  book  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  some  time  or 
other  their  draughtsman  had  seen  a  real  plant.  The  next  year,  1485, 
there  was  published,  also  at  Mainz,  a  German  herbal  known  as  the 
Gart  der  Gesundheit  (Hain  8948),  in  which  many  of  the  woodcut 
illustrations  were  drawn  sensitively  from  nature  and  on  a  large  scale. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  for  practical  purposes  the  first  series  of 
precisely  duplicable  images  made  with  what  today  would  be  called 
scientific  intent. 

The  generation  of  botanists  and  botanical  illustrators  who  fol¬ 
lowed  these  two  herbals  of  1484  and  1485  almost  without  exception 
reverted  to  the  old  traditional  ways,  and  instead  of  going  out  into 
the  fields  and  making  pictures  of  what  they  found  and  saw  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  copying  pictures  that  had  already  been  made. 
They  applied  reasonability  to  the  brute  irrational  characteristics  of 
the  plants  and  they  adapted  their  shapes  to  the  spaces  that  were  tO' 
be  filled  on  the  pages  of  the  books.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
pictures  to  become  mere  decorations  instead  of  conveyors  of 
information. 
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The  next  real  step  was  taken  with  the  publication  in  1530  of 
Brunfels’s  Herbal,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  well  known  draughts¬ 
man  Hans  Weiditz.  One  of  the  ablest  illustrators  of  his  time,  and 
incidentally  one  of  the  most  charming,  Weiditz  went  perhaps  too  far 
in  his  naturalism  and  produced  drawings  which  were  rather  por¬ 
traits  of  particular  individual  plants  than  statements  about  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  species,  even  showing  broken  stems  and 
petals  and  other  minor  accidents  of  growth.  In  1542  there  was 
published  Fuchs’s  Herbal  in  which  there  was  achieved  one  of  the 
best  compromises  that  has  yet  been  made  between  the  portraiture 
of  an  individual  plant  and  the  generalized  statement  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  species.  Even  today  the  “  Brunfels  ”  and  the  “  Fuchs  ” 
serve  as  the  models  for  many  of  the  best  illustrated  botanical  books. 
In  one  curious  way  they  differ  profoundly  from  the  Fabrica  of 
Vesalius.  Brunfels  included  in  the  prefatory  matter  to  his  Latin 
edition  a  poem  lauding  his  illustrator  Hans  Weiditz.  Fuchs,  at  the 
end  of  his  book,  inserted  portraits  of  his  two  draughtsmen  and  of  his 
woodcutter.  The  Fabrica  is  completely  silent  as  to  both  draughtsman 
and  woodcutter. 

The  history  of  printed  anatomical  illustration  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  printed  botanical  illustration.  Although  printed 
anatomical  illustration  was  much  slower  in  getting  under  way,  its 
great  classical  expression  was  reached  in  the  Vesalian  Fabrica  printed 
in  1543,  the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Fuchs  herbal.  If  that 
expression  had  not  been  in  the  Fabrica  of  Vesalius,  it  would  have 
been  in  another  book  by  another  man  within  a  very  short  time,  for 
the  process  of  illustration  was  at  last  available  and  the  world  wanted 
a  pictorial  account  of  anatomy.  It  was  definite  pictures  that  the 
world  wanted  and  not  conversation  in  a  vocabulary  of  undefined  and 
shifting  meanings. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  attempt  at  anything  more  than  a  mere 
schematic,  organization-chart,  representation  of  anatomical  facts  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Venetian  Ketham  of  1493  (Essling  586).  The 
Venetian  Ketham  of  1491  (Essling  585)  was  still  illustrated  with 
wholly  abstract  organization  charts.  The  first  serious  pictorial  at¬ 
tempt  to  represent  anatomical  facts  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
Vesalian  Tabulae  Sex  of  1538,  which  was  published  at  the  cost 
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(“  sumptibus  ”)  of  John  Stephen  of  Calcar,  as  is  testified  by  its 
colophon.  The  first  three  of  these  large  woodcuts  were  mere  organi¬ 
zation  charts,  which  may  have  been  drawn  by  Vesalius.  The  second 
three  were  skeletons,  which  the  short  text  says  were  drawn  by  John 
Stephen.  These  woodcuts  of  skeletons  were  the  first  attempt  veraci- 
ously  to  depict  anatomical  facts  in  a  medium  which  permitted  of 
precise  duplication.  The  value  and  the  great  novelty  of  the  Tabulae 
Sex  appear  to  have  been  in  these  Skeletons  (Roth  pp.  90,  91).  Full 
size  facsimiles  of  the  six  woodcuts  are  to  be  found  in  Andreae  Vesalii 
leaves  Auatomieae,  published  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  1934.  The  success  of  the  Tabulae  Sex  was  immediate, 
as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  several  contemporary  forgeries  issued 
north  of  the  Alps.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  piracies  was  that 
issued  at  Augsburg  by  Jobst  de  Necker,  the  well  known  Netherlands 
woodcutter. 

This  brings  us  immediately  to  Vesalius  and  John  Stephen  of 
Calcar. 

Vesalius  appears  to  have  been  born  in  either  1514  or  1515  at 
Brussels  (Roth  p.  58).  He  was  educated  at  Louvain  (Roth  p. 
61  ff.),  and  upon  leaving  there  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
under  Sylvius,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  reigning  Galenical 
school  of  medicine  (Roth  p.  64),  attended  the  public  anatomies  and 
independently  dissected  dogs  and  studied  human  bones  (Roth  p.  68), 
the  latter  of  which  were  available  to  him  in  quantity  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Innocents  (Roth  p.  69).  After  three  years  at  Paris,  Vesalius, 
in  1536,  returned  to  Louvain  (Roth  p.  72  f.),  where  in  1537  he 
published  a  commentary  on  one  of  the  books  of  Rhazes.  In  1537, 
aged  at  most  twenty-three,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  in  December  of 
that  same  year  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Padua  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  there  (Roth  p.  78).  He  seems  immediately  to 
have  begun  an  active  career  of  writing,  lecturing,  and  dissecting.  In 
1538,  aged  at  most  twenty-four,  he  wrote  several  paragraphs  of  text 
for  the  Tabulae  Sex,  and  possibly  designed  its  three  schematic  wood- 
cuts  of  Viscera.  A  little  later  in  that  same  year,  1538,  Vesalius  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  Guenther’s  Institutiones  Anatomicae,  in  which 
apparently  his  principal  claim  was  to  have  freed  the  text  from  the 
proof-reading  errors  that  existed  in  the  previous  edition  (Roth  p. 
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93).  So  modest  a  claim  by  a  man  not  given  to  modesty  is  perhaps 
to  be  taken  at  its  face  value  and  not  waved  aside. 

In  1539,  aged  at  most  twenty-five,  he  published  his  Epistola 
Docens  (familiarly  referred  to  in  the  German  literature  as  the 
“  Aderlassbrief  ” ) .  According  to  Roth,  “  Die  Schrift  ist  eben  einc 
Jugendarbeit  ”  (Roth  p.  97),  and  “  wurde  nicht  mit  Thatsachen, 
sondern  mit  Zitaten  entschieden  ”  (Roth  p.  %).  In  many  ways  the 
most  interesting  things  in  the  Epistola  Docens, — at  least  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  particular  examination, — are,  one,  a  clumsy 
schematic  woodcut,  and,  two,  a  reference  to  John  Stephen  in  which 
Vesalius  says;  “  Quamobrem  si  corporum  dabitur  opportunitas,  et 
suam  operam  Joannes  Stephanus  insignis  nostrae  aetatis  pictor  non 
denegaverit,  nequaquam  ego  eum  laborem  subterfugero  ”  (Roth  p. 
173).  This  sentence  is  of  peculiar  interest  and  should  be  read  with 
great  care,  for  it  predicates  that  the  big  task  of  the  future  is  to  be 
based  on  a  supply  of  bodies  and  on  the  continuing  skill  of  John 
Stephen,  and  that  given  those  two  things  Vesalius  will  not  evade  his 
own  part  in  the  undertaking.  It  comes  very  closely  to  being  a  state¬ 
ment  by  V'esalius  that  his  own  work  is  going  to  be  based  on  that 
of  John  Stephen. 

In  this  same  year,  1539,  Vesalius’s  professorship  was  renewed  and 
he  was  granted  an  increase  of  salary  (Roth  p.  428).  Otherwise 
Vesalius’s  activities  during  the  years  just  preceding  1542  are  known 
to  us  only  through  his  own  statements.  According  to  his  own  account 
(Roth  pp.  86,  117,  etc.)  Vesalius  during  this  time  made  two  trips 
to  Bologna,  where  he  performed  public  anatomies,  began  and  finished 
the  task  of  editing  three  of  Galen’s  texts  for  the  great  Venetian  pub¬ 
lisher  Giunta,  read  Avicenna  with  Lazarus  Hebraeus  and  compared 
the  text  with  Hebrew  manuscripts,  wrote  a  careful  paraphrase  of  all 
ten  books  of  Rhazes,  collected  the  recipes  of  the  classical  authors,  and 
conceived  ideas  for  a  number  of  other  books.  In  addition  to  these 
mere  parerga  he  carried  on  his  professional  task  of  lecturing  and  dis¬ 
secting,  and  incidentally  some  time  in  1540  (Roth  pp.  112,  114) 
began  to  write  the  text  for  the  seven  hundred  page  Fabrica  which  was 
finished  in  August  1 542.  The  Fabrica,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  was  no 
mere  compilation  or  swapping  about  of  learned  texts,  but  a  bombshell 
of  revolutionary  knowledge  acquired  the  hard  way  of  observation  in 
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the  operating  room.  It  is  quite  a  job  to  write  such  a  text  for  the  first 
time  in  history. 

According  to  Roth  (p.  109)  it  seems  that  as  late  as  January  1, 
1539,  Vesalius  did  not  know  how  defective  Galen’s  teaching  was, 
and  that  (Roth  p.  112)  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  begun  his  edi¬ 
torial  labors  on  the  Giunta  Galen  in  1540  that  he  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  Galen  had  never  dissected  a  human  body.  According 
to  Vesalius’s  own  accounts  he  had  not  only  been  a  student  since  his 
early  youth,  and  had  studied  in  the  Galenical  school  at  Paris,  but  he 
had  performed  many  dissections  on  bodies,  or  parts  of  them,  which 
he  had  acquired  in  many  ways,  both  official  and  illegal  and  adven¬ 
turous  (Roth  p.  108).  He  had  spent  three  years  at  Paris  where 
the  cemetery  and  charnel  houses  of  the  Innocents  were  open  to  all 
the  world  and  where  human  bones  were  piled  up  for  all  to  see  ( Roth 
pp.  68,  69).  Three  times  he  had  lectured  on  Galen,  once  as  early  as 
1537  (Roth  p.  112).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  facts  with 
Vesalius’s  so  late  discovery  about  Galen,  except  on  the  theory  that 
perhaps  Vesalius  did  not  actually  know  as  much  as  he  said  he  did. 
In  any  event  one  would  think,  as  a  layman  in  complete  ignorance  of 
these  arcana,  that  the  breast  bone  would  be  one  of  the  most  familiar 
of  bones  to  any  frequenter  of  the  Innocents  and  climber  of  gibbets, 
and  that  any  in  the  least  inquisitive  medical  man  with  this  experience 
would  have  know  that  it  was  not  composed  of  seven  pieces  as  Galen 
said  it  was  and  as  it  was  represented  in  John  Stephen’s  woodcut  of  a 
skeleton  in  the  Tabulae  Sex.  Had  Vesalius  known  the  fact,  he 
would  surely,  being  Vesalius,  have  corrected  John  Stephen, — but  he 
did  not  correct  him,  he  said  that  everything  in  the  woodcuts  was 
just  as  he  had  demonstrated  it  to  his  students  at  Padua  (Roth  p.  90). 
This  business  of  the  breast  bone  seems  to  be  only  one  of  many  similar 
Galenical  errors  in  the  Tabulae  Sex.  There  is  much  that  has  to  be 
explained  about  all  this  kind  of  thing. 

In  1541  the  Giunta  edition  of  Galen  was  published  with  Vesalius’s 
notes  and  commentary  upon  his  allotted  books.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  up  to  this  time,  except  for  whatever  went  into  the  Tabulae  Sex, 
Vesalius  had  published  no  book  of  original  research,  his  contribu¬ 
tions  apparently  having  been  the  traditional  learned  pitting  of  text 
against  text,  the  compiling  of  footnotes,  and  the  editorial  correction 
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of  Other  men’s  texts.  The  few  woodcuts  in  the  Tabulae  Sex  and  the 
Epistola  Docetts  which  have  been  attributed  to  him  are  mere  dia¬ 
grams  without  representational  value.  However,  on  the  twelfth  of 
August  1542  Vesalius’s  professorship  at  the  University  of  Padua 
was  again  renewed  and  his  salary  raised  to  the  handsome  figure  of 
two  hu.-idred  florins  (Roth  pp.  126,  430).  On  the  first  day  of  that 
same  month  of  August  he  had  finished  the  text  of  the  Fabrica,  and 
on  the  thirteenth  he  was  to  finish  the  text  of  the  Epitome  (Roth  p. 
126). 

This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  amazing  and  miraculous  histories 
in  the  history  of  science.  A  youth  can  go  far  and  fast  in  a  logical 
investigation,  as  witness  Galois,  Abel,  B.  Russell,  and  Einstein,  but 
it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  hasten  the  slow  process  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  the  laborious  accumulation  of  empirical  data  involved  in 
such  a  task  as  the  exploratory  study  of  anatomy.  This  is  especially 
true  when  we  consider  the  state  of  published  anatomical  information 
at  the  time  when  Vesalius  worked  and  the  conditions  under  which 
dissection  had  to  be  done.  There  were  few  specimens  officially  avail¬ 
able,  there  were  no  preservatives  and  no  ice  boxes,  and  neither  were 
there  any  accumulated  pictorial  records  of  other  men’s  work.  What 
we  know  about  Vesalius’s  dissections  we  know  only  from  his  own 
ex  parte  and  far  from  generous  or  modest  statements.  There  appear 
to  be  few  or  no  contemporary  records  or  eye  witness  accounts  of 
Vesalius’s  performances.  His  apparent  lack  of  friends  and  the  large 
number  of  men  who  seem  to  have  disliked  him  thoroughly  have  also 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  Most  great  teachers  and  investigators  have 
had  a  curious  generosity  and  a  way  of  forming  about  them  most 
loyal  groups  of  pupils  and  admirers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  August,  1542,  in  which  Vesalius 
had  finished  his  manuscripts  of  the  Fabrica  and  the  Epitome,  he 
packed  them  up,  with  the  blocks  and  proofs  from  them,  and  shipped 
them  to  the  printer  Oporinus  at  Basle  (Roth  p.  127).  Any  theory 
that  this  was  done  to  avoid  charges  of  heresy  will  not  hold  water 
unless  new  facts  are  adduced  in  support  of  it.  Venice  was  still  at 
that  time  the  greatest  printing  and  publishing  center  in  the  world, 
and  there  also  there  was  generally  speaking  a  greater  freedom  of 
expression  and  thought  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  The  Holy 
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Office  did  not  begin  to  hold  trials  for  press  offenses  in  Venice  until 
1547  (H.  F.  Brown,  The  Venetian  Printing  Press,  London,  1891,  p. 
110),  and  Las  Casa’s  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  was  not  printed 
until  1548  or  1549  (ib.  p.  125).  The  fact  that  Vesalius  had  printed 
his  big  book  did  not  prevent  his  becoming  surgeon  to  the  Emperor, 
and  neither  did  that  prevent  his  getting  out  a  second  edition  in  the 
1550’s.  The  Emperor  was  Charles  V,  a  monarch  whose  attitude 
towards  orthodoxy  and  heresy  needs  no  support  of  learned  citation. 
No  adequate  reason  has  been  adduced  for  sending  the  book  over  the 
mountains  to  a  foreign  country  to  be  printed  and  published.  It  is 
conceivably  to  be  tied  up  in  some  way  with  the  facts  that  neither  the 
Fabrica  nor  the  Epitome  mentions  the  name  of  John  Stephen  who 
illustrated  them,  and  who  illustrated  and  paid  for  the  printing  of  the 
Tabulae  Sex,  and  that  in  the  China  Root  of  1546  Vesalius  was  to 
tell  about  how  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  artists. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  after  the  unexplained  shipment  of 
the  manuscripts  and  blocks  to  Basle  in  August,  1542,  we  begin  to 
lose  track  of  Vesalius’s  whereabouts  and  activities.  Roth  has  no 
data  in  regard  to  the  period  from  August,  1542,  until  early  in  1543, 
when  Vesalius  appears  in  Basle  (Roth  pp.  127,  128).  He  was  in 
Basle  in  August,  1543  (Roth  p.  129).  Roth  says  (pp.  180,  181) 
that  Vesalius  at  an  unknown  time  late  in  1543  returned  to  Padua 
and  resumed  his  teaching  and  dissections  there.  This  is  based  upon 
two  petitions  made  to  the  authorities  of  the  university  of  Padua  in 
October,  1543,  one  (Roth  p.  431),  for  the  payment  of  his  salary 
during  his  absence  or  furlough, — but  the  document  says  nothing 
about  Vesalius’s  whereabouts  and  apparently  was  not  signed  by 
him, — and  another  (Roth  pp.  431,  432)  in  regard  to  some  public 
anatomies  to  be  held.  The  meaning  of  this  second  petition  is  far 
from  clear,  but  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Vesalius  was  then  in 
Padua  asking  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  conduct  some  anatomies 
in  order  to  check  up  and  perfect  his  recently  published  book.  It  tells 
of  the  popular  success  of  his  clinical  lectures,  if  public  anatomies 
can  be  so  described.  Whether  or  not  the  permission  was  given,  I,  in 
my  ignorance,  cannot  determine  from  the  official  record  as  printed 
by  Roth,  but  in  the  China  Root  of  1546  Vesalius  tells  us  that  he 
dissected  two  bodies  during  his  last  visit  to  Padua.  In  any  event  he 
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would  appear  to  have  been  in  Padua  only  a  short  time  and  very  soon 
to  have  been  on  his  travels  again,  visiting  both  Pisa  and  Bologna 
early  in  1544  (Roth  p.  187).  Neither  the  details  of  this  short  second 
visit  in  Italy  nor  the  documents  invoked  seem  very  explicit.  After 
it  there  is  no  evidence  that  Vesalius  was  ever  in  Venetian  territory 
again  until  1564,  the  year  of  his  death  and  long  after  the  death  of 
John  Stephen.  In  any  event  his  career  as  a  writer  came  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  end  when  he  left  Padua  in  the  summer  of  1542  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  and  his  career  as  an  investigator  apparently  stopped  at 
the  same  time,  i.  e.,  just  at  the  time,  it  may  be  thought,  that  his 
relations  with  John  Stephen  terminated. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  little  led  up  to  the  Fabrica  and  nothing 
came  after  it.  During  the  time  in  which  the  Fabrica  must  have  been 
written  its  author  was  so  busy  and  burdened  with  many  other  things 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  found  the  time  and  energy  to  do  the 
work  that  led  up  to  the  writing  of  the  Fabrica  and  then  the  writing 
itself, — except  on  the  theory  that  it  was  in  largest  measure  a  running 
commentary  or  explanation  of  work  already  done  by  someone  else. 
If  Vesalius  had  been  really  a  great  investigating  scientist  and  had 
had  the  burning  desire  to  advance  knowledge  with  which  he  is 
credited,  the  complete  lack  of  creative  work  before  and  after  the 
Fabrica,  which  was  done  in  collaboration  with  John  Stephen,  and 
the  long  silence  from  the  age  of  thirty-two  (i.  e.  when  he  published 
the  China  Root)  to  that  of  fifty  (i.  e.  when  he  published  the  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Falloppius  and  died),  need  a  vast  deal  of  explanation. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Fabrica  and  the  Epitome  at  Basle  in 
1543  Vesalius  appears  to  have  issued  a  second  edition  of  the  Fabrica 
in  the  middle  1550’s  and  otherwise  to  have  written  but  two  small 
books.  The  first  of  these,  printed  in  1546,  is  known  as  the  China 
Root.  If  I  understand  Roth  correctly  it  is  not  so  much  a  medical 
treatise  as  an  autobiography  and  ill-tempered  “  apologia,”  in  which 
he  describes  himself  as  the  Emperor’s  doctor,  tells  of  his  misunder¬ 
standings  with  the  artists,  calls  Realdo  Colombo,  his  successor  at 
Padua,  a  pretty  assortment  of  names,  and  says  that  he  had  never 
seen  an  Italian  do  a  dissection  (Roth  pp.  215,  172,  182,  183).  The 
second  edition  of  the  Fabrica,  the  printing  of  which  may  have  begun 
as  early  as  1552  (Roth  p.  224),  contains  amendments  and  changes. 
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but  it  is  also  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  much  of  the  credit  given  to 
others  in  the  first  edition  is  removed  (Roth  p.  231).  Dorenavant  il 
ny  aurait  qu’un  dieu  dans  les  deux.  Vesalius’s  final  publication  was 
the  Observations  on  Falloppius,  which  was  issued  in  1564  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  deaths  of  both  writers.  Cast  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
this  last  is  extremely  interesting  for  two  things  in  particular,  one, 
that  Vesalius  took  no  stock  in  many  of  Falloppius’s  very  important 
and  most  original  observations  and  did  not  bother  to  control  them 
by  a  little  poking  about  in  a  cadavar,  and,  two,  that  in  rejecting  them 
he  held  to  the  old  erroneous  Galenical  teaching  (Roth  p.  266).  A 
great  deal  of  this  book  would  seem  to  be  devoted  to  rather  skillful 
exercises  in  that  boasting,  carping,  and  unrestrained  calling  of  names 
which  is  sometimes  cynically  included  among  the  amenities  of 
learning. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  practically  everything  we  know  about 
Vesalius,  his  accomplishments,  his  desires,  his  learning,  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  knowledge,  his  personal  history,  is  contained  in  the 
complaining,  boasting,  ex  parte  statements  that  he  made  himself, 
and  which  in  so  many  instances  bear  every  mark  of  the  utterance 
of  a  man  suffering  from  a  highly  developed  “  inferiority  complex.” 
It  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the  name  of  John  Stephen  appears 
only  three  times  in  the  Vesalian  books,  once  in  the  text  of  the  Tabulae 
Sex,  once  in  its  colophon,  and  once  in  the  Epistola  Docens.  There  is 
no  reference  to  him  by  name  in  anything  after  the  Epistola, — 
although  in  the  China  Root  there  is  an  angry,  slighting,  reference  to 
the  troubles  that  Vesalius  had  with  the  artists  and  the  way  in  which 
they  treated  him. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  illustrator,  John  Stephen  of  Calcar.  Here 
unfortunately  we  seem  to  face  a  very  great  lack  of  explicit  informa¬ 
tion.  Most  of  what  we  have  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Vasari 
and  von  Mander.  From  these  it  appears  that  he  was  a  Fleming. 
He  must  have  been  in  Italy  for  some  time  before  Vesalius  arrived 
there.  The  books  throw  no  light  on  the  date  of  his  arrival,  but  no 
evidence  is  needed  for  this  last  statement  beyond  the  simple  fact 
that  by  the  time  he  had  made  the  first  of  the  drawings  that  came 
out  in  the  Fabrica  he  had  been  able  to  absorb  completely  the  three- 
dimensional  draughtsmanship  of  Titian  and  his  school.  Our  eyes 
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tell  US  that  few  if  any  other  northerners  ever  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  and  in  his  own  time  it  was  remarked  upon  by  Vasari  who 
said  “  le  sue  opera  non  erano  conosciute  per  mano  di  fiammingo.” 
(Vite,  1568,  III,  p.  858),  No  such  mastery  of  a  foreign  idiom  is 
quickly  or  easily  acquired.  Vasari  tells  us  specifically  that  he  knew 
John  Stephen  at  Naples  in  1545,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Titian,  that 
he  drew  the  figures  for  the  anatomy  of  Vesalius,  and  that  he  died 
young  (ib.  pp.  818,  858).  John  Stephen’s  master  was  Titian,  whose 
master  was  a  Bellini,  who  was  the  son  and  nephew  of  two  other 
Bellinis  and  the  pupil  of  Mantegna,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Squarcione. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  extraordinary  heritage  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  accomplishment  than  that  which  is  thus  indicated,  or  one 
more  marked  for  the  way  in  which  it  broke  away  from  tradition  and 
discovered  new  fields  of  thought  and  action.  Vesalius’s  background 
was  far  from  being  of  this  kind  or  intellectual  quality.  Even  if  we 
take  Vesalius  at  his  own  high  estimate,  the  revolution  that  he 
brought  about  is  not  comparable  to  that  which  these  painters  brought 
about.  In  many  more  respects  than  anyone  is  usually  aware  of  we 
still  see  in  terms  laid  down  by  them, — whereas  the  specific  Vesalian 
contribution  to  knowledge  has  for  centuries  been  dead. 

It  is  today  common  knowledge,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the 
Basle  of  fifty  years  ago  when  Roth  was  writing,  that  the  Italian 
artists  for  a  long  time  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
been  busily  studying  anatomy  for  their  own  reasons  and  in  their 
own  ways,  many  of  the  latter  being  highly  illicit  but  nonetheless 
effectual.  Leonardo’s  anatomical  drawings  are  today  known  to  all 
the  world  through  countless  reproductions  of  his  drawings.  Michael 
Angelo  was  known  in  his  time  for  his  anatomical  investigations. 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  others,  as  for  example  Pollaiuolo. 
Roth  either  did  not  know  of  this  work  of  the  artists  or  else  he  de¬ 
liberately  shut  his  eyes  to  it.  The  only  mention  of  Leonardo  in 
Roth’s  book  is  contained  in  a  footnote  on  page  49,  in  which  he  says 
that  although  Leonardo  made  many  anatomical  drawings  the  two 
hundred  photographs  of  such  drawings  cited  by  Haeser  were  not 
“  zug^glich  ”  to  him,  and  that  therefore  he  refrains  from  expressing 
an  opinion  about  them.  Roth’s  one  reference  to  Michael  Angelo  is 
on  pages  10  and  11,  where  in  a  footnote  he  cites  Condivi’s  life  of 
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Michael  Angelo  for  the  fact  that  when  Michael  Angelo  was  working 
on  the  figure  of  the  Christ  for  a  crucifix  for  the  convent  of  S.  Spirito 
the  abbot  sent  him  some  bodies  to  help  him  in  his  work.  Roth 
neither  quotes  nor  calls  attention  to  the  other  passages  in  Condivi’s 
short  book  in  which  it  is  told  about  Michael  Angelo’s  studies  of 
anatomy  and  his  dissections,  and  of  the  plan  that  Michael  Angelo  and 
Realdo  Colombo  had  for  co-operation  in  a  work  on  the  subject. 

Closing  his  eyes  to  all  these  things  Roth  maintains  that  Vesalius 
deserves  all  the  credit  for  the  drawings  for  the  Fabrica  and  belittles 
John  Stephen’s  part  in  them.  To  check  and  criticize  the  maze  of 
fact,  misrepresentation,  inference  good  and  bad,  and  pure  guess  work, 
on  Roth’s  pages  169  to  180  would  require  a  treatise  of  considerable 
length  and  intolerable  boringness, — and  in  the  event  would  not  be 
worth  doing,  for  the  basic  facts  are  plain  and  need  no  ingenuity  or 
contortion.  Actually  the  only  evidence  we  have  about  Vesalius’s 
ability  as  a  draughtsman  is  contained  in  his  own  statements  and  in 
the  four  dull  schematic  woodcuts,  three  in  the  Tabulae  Sex  and  one 
in  the  Epistola  Docens,  that  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  him.  No 
artist’s  statements,  nor  those  of  any  other  man  who  draws,  about  his 
own  ability  as  a  draughtsman  have  any  evidential  value  as  to  the 
quality  of  his  drawings.  The  only  things  that  speak  authoritatively 
are  his  actual  drawings.  It  needs  no  great  or  specialized  knowledge 
to  be  certain  that  whoever  made  the  four  drawings  just  mentioned 
was  not  the  man  who  illustrated  the  Fabrica  and  the  Epitome. 
Moreover,  no  northern  youth  who  had  been  in  Italy  only  six  years 
busily  spent  in  performing  anatomies,  lecturing,  writing,  editing,  and 
travelling,  could  in  his  off  time  have  learned  to  draw  as  did  the 
illustrator  of  the  Fabrica.  Such  a  thing  can  only  be  thought  possible 
by  one  completely  ignorant  of  the  psychology  and  the  practice  and 
difficulties  of  draughtsmanship. 

Roth’s  insistence  upon  the  great  part  played  by  Vesalius  in  the 
making  of  the  illustrations,  and,  as  he  sees  it,  the  minor  part  played 
by  John  Stephen,  was  forced  upon  him  by  his  recognition  of  the 
logical  implications  of  three  things :  ( 1 )  The  first  of  these  was  that 
the  text  of  the  Fabrica  is  no  more  than  a  commentary  on  the  illus¬ 
trations  and  is  based  on  them  throughout.  On  page  167  Roth  speaks 
of  the  “  Niederschreiben  des  (durchaus  auf  den  Figuren  fussenden) 
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Textes  ”  (Italics  mine),  and  says  it  could  not  have  been  begun 
until  after  most  of  the  illustrations  had  been  prepared.  Having 
made  this  statement  of  the  way  the  Fabrica  was  written  Roth  had 
either  to  claim  the  merit  of  the  drawings  for  Vesalius  or  admit  that 
Vesalius  played  second  string  to  John  Stephen.  The  importance  of 
the  illustrations  is  emphasized  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  peppered 
over  with  letters  of  the  alphabet  referring  to  the  “  Indices  charac- 
terorum,” — which  is  to  say  that  Vesalius’s  words  received  their 
definitions  from  the  pictures,  and  that  without  the  pictures  Vesalius 
could  not  have  spoken  intelligibly  about  his  subject  matter.  (2)  The 
second  thing  was  that  the  illustrations  are  the  great  basic  thing  in 
the  Fabrica  and  not  the  text.  On  page  155  Roth  says  “  Die  ganze 
Arbeit  Vesals  ware  verloren  gewesen  wenn  er  nicht  seine  Ergebnisse 
durch  Bilder  festgehalten  und  verdeutlicht  hatte.  In  den  Figuren 
liegt  die  ziinende  Kraft  seiner  Anatomie*'  (Italics  mine.)  Having 
made  this  statement  Roth  again  had  either  to  claim  the  credit  of  the 
drawings  for  Vesalius  or  admit  that  Vesalius’s  text  was  little  more 
than  an  accompaniment  to  John  Stephen’s  solo.  (3)  The  third 
thing  was  that  if  the  drawings  had  been  made  by  John  Stephen, 
John  Stephen  would  have  had  to  know  as  much  anatomy  as  Vesalius 
himself, — which,  for  Roth,  was  preposterous.  Roth  on  page  174 
says  “  Dass  ein  Kunstler  so  viel  Anatomic  verstand  um  Idee  und 
Entwicklung  der  Kompositionen  finden  zu  konnen,  ist  wenig  glaub- 
lich.  Er  hatte  so  viel  Anatomie  wissen  miisscn  als  Vesal  selbst” 
(Italics  mine.)  This  is  merely  a  statement  that  as  the  draughtsman 
had  to  know  as  much  as  Vesalius  he  therefore  could  only  have  been 
Vesalius, —  because  no  mere  artist  could  have  known  as  much  as 
that.  The  attribution  of  the  drawings  to  Vesalius  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  on  these  grounds  is  the  kind  of  miracle  invoked  by  hero 
worshippers  and  pious  theologians  when  facts  get  in  the  way  of 
faith.  The  elder  Go^e  would  not  believe  in  the  recession  of  the 
waters,  and  maintained  that  God  had  put  the  sea  shells  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  tops  to  prove  the  faith  of  men.  The  acuity  of  Roth’s  arguments 
in  general  is  summed  up  in  his  remark  (p.  176)  that  Vesalius  must 
have  been  an  accomplished  draughtsman  because  he  helped  a  Basle 
printer  to  select  his  printer’s  mark, — an  argument  that  would  have 
remarkable  consequences  if  applied  in  the  same  way  to  a  shopping 
trip  by  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Jones. 
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Entirely  aside  from  their  scientific  content,  the  finished  woodcuts 
in  the  Fabrica  and  Epitome  are  among  the  great  landmarks  in  the 
history  both  of  the  woodcut  and  of  book  illustration.  In  the  absence 
of  early  proof  impressions  the  woodcuts  must  be  seen  not  in  the  old 
books  but  in  the  wonderful  reprint  published  in  1934  by  The  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  from  the  original  blocks.  Only  in  this 
modem  volume  can  these  woodcuts  be  properly  seen  and  appreciated 
as  drawings.  Their  precision  and  clarity  of  statement  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  way  in  which  the  third-dimensional  qualities  of  the  subjects 
were  brought  out  were  epoch  making  and  such  that  many  of  these 
woodcuts  are  still  models  of  representational  draughtsmanship. 

Drawings  of  this  kind  are  not  made  casually  and  quickly.  They 
can  only  be  made  by  men  long  trained  and  extremely  skillful.  They 
can  only  be  made  slowly  and  step  by  step,  and  they  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  through  from  beginning  to  end  by  one  hand.  Especially  was 
this  true  in  the  days  before  there  was  any  professionalized  practice 
of  anatomical  drawing  and  when  there  was  no  accumulation  of  pre¬ 
cedents  to  be  followed  or  information  to  be  utilized.  There  had  to 
be  the  initial  rough  hasty  drawings  made  in  the  operating  room  of 
each  separate  part  of  the  body ;  then  these  primary  drawings  had  to 
be  carefully  untangled  and  worked  out  into  clear  statements,  which 
we  may  call  the  secondary  drawings ;  after  this  was  done  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  secondary  drawings,  which  were  made  on 
various  occasions,  had  to  be  correlated  and  brought  together  in 
synthetic  tertiary  drawings,  which  by  the  mere  nature  of  the  process 
were  full  of  trials  and  errors  (pentimenti) ;  and  from  these  the  final 
drawings,  whether  directly  on  the  blocks  or  on  paper  to  be  pasted 
down  on  the  blocks,  were  made  slowly,  carefully,  clearly,  and  in  a 
highly  stylized  manner.  To  think  that  so  many  drawings  of  this 
character,  of  subjects  which  had  never  before  been  represented  in 
print,  could  have  been  made  in  the  short  time  allotted  by  Roth  seems 
highly  improbable. 

If  to  these  difficulties  there  are  added  those  involved  in  taking  the 
information  gathered  from  many  rapidly  decaying,  soft,  drooping, 
anatomical  siiecimens  on  operating  tables  and  bringing  it  together 
in  the  woodcuts  of  the  famous  “  musclemen  ”  in  which  the  whole 
body  is  poised  and  in  action,  we  have  to  take  still  another  thought. 
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The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  standing  and  moving  skeletons, — for 
when  Vesalius  mounted  a  skeleton  he  mounted  it  stiff  and  unmoving 
except  for  the  lower  jaw  and  the  moveable  top  of  the  head  (Roth 
pp.  170,  465).  To  make  transmogrifications  of  this  kind  lies  beyond 
the  power  of  any  draughtsman  brought  in  ad  hoc  and  set  to  making 
composite  synthetic  drawings  from  the  odd  pieces  he  sees  laid  out 
before  him  on  another  man’s  operating  table.  Moreover,  how  to  pull 
things  together  in  this  way  cannot  be  explained  to  any  ignorant 
draughtsman  by  another  man  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  possible 
for  the  draughtsman  to  do  it.  The  only  practical  way  to  criticize  a 
factual  drawing,  which  is  intended  to  be  something  more  than  a  bare 
organization  chart,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  remade  correctly,  is 
for  it  to  be  “  corrected  ”  in  drawing  by  a  man  who  knows  the  facts 
and  who  can  draw  at  least  as  well  as  the  maker  of  the  drawing. 
Criticism  by  word  of  mouth  is  only  practical  when  the  draughtsman 
knows  all  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  drawing,  and  but  rarely 
even  then.  Drawings  like  this  represent  synthesis  of  a  very  re¬ 
markable  kind  that  can  only  be  accomplished  out  of  deep  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  operational  aspects  of  the  mechanism  that  is  repre¬ 
sented.  The  man  who  reconstitutes  a  machine  tool  in  a  synthetic 
drawing  made  from  sketches  of  its  various  parts,  has  to  know  how 
the  completed  tool  looks  and  works  and  what  it  does.  In  the  most 
literal  sense  the  man  who  made  these  drawings  for  the  books  that  go 
by  Vesalius’s  name  had  to  know  as  much  anatomy  as  Vesalius  did 
and  in  all  probability  a  great  deal  more.  That  he  was  an  old  hand 
at  the  business  is  oddly  proved  by  his  very  introduction  of  Galenical 
errors  and  animal  forms,  for  these  are  things  that  the  anatomically 
untrained  man  called  in  to  sketch  anatomical  pieces  could  not  know. 
The  same  errors,  or  others  like  them,  are  to  be  found  in  the  drawings 
by  Leonardo. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  matters  that  have  been  discussed  may  we 
not  be  justified  in  thinking  that  perhaps  the  more  mature  John 
Stephen,  who  had  paid  the  costs  of  printing  and  publishing  the 
Tabulae  Sex,  was  the  real  entrepreneur  of  the  Fabrica  and  the 
Epitome,  and  that  Vesalius’s  part — (remember  the  passage  from  the 
Epistola  Docens  quoted  above  from  Roth’s  page  173) — was  merely 
that  of  the  young  medical  man  who  was  handy  with  his  pen  and 
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who  was  engaged  to  write  the  commentary  to  accompany  the  draw¬ 
ings  that  John  Stephen  had  made  out  of  his  own  long  years  of 
industrious  investigation?  Vesalius’s  youth;  his  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance  from  Venice  and  Padua  in  1542  with  the  manuscripts  and  the 
blocks;  the  publication  far  away  from  Venice,  the  great  center  of  the 
publishing  trade;  the  failure  to  give  John  Stephen  any  credit  for  the 
drawings ;  Vesalius’s  very  short  second  stay  in  Italy  and  his  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  great  position  of  the  Paduan  professorship  to  which  he 
had  been  reappointed  with  a  notable  increase  in  salary;  his  absten¬ 
tion  from  all  new  scientific  publication  after  he  left  Padua;  his  final 
so  curious  Galenical  attack  on  Falloppius: — all  these  things  raise 
questions  which  come  down  eventually  to  the  very  simple  single 
question;  Was  not  the  real  hero  of  the  Fabrica  John  Stephen?  The 
fact  that  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  all  innocence  of  any 
suspicion  that  there  could  be  such  a  question,  thought  it  worth  while 
to  produce  its  wonderful  restrikes  of  John  Stephen’s  blocks,  but  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  reprint  or  translate  Vesalius’s  text  has 
certainly  some  bearing  upon  the  answer  to  that  question.  It  was  an 
evaluation  made  without  prejudice  or  parti  pris  and  represents  the 
actual  historical  verdict  of  the  last  four  hundred  years. 

In  any  event,  whatever  the  answer  to  this  question  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  full  time  some  serious  work  was  done  on  the 
Vesalian  questions  and  that  they  be  cleaned  from  their  fog  of  myth 
and  blind  hero  worship.  The  Fabrica  should  no  longer  be  looked  at 
simply  as  an  incident  in  the  restricted  history  of  anatomy.  It  should 
be  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  epoch  making  event  in  the 
history  of  the  techniques  for  the  recording  and  conveyance  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  therefore  of  its  absolutely  basic  importance  in  the  general 
history  of  thought.  This  cannot  be  done  without  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  contribution  made  to  it  by  John 
Stephen  of  Calcar. 
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The  fame  of  Vesalius  rests  securely  upon  his  achievements  as  an 
anatomist.  The  modem,  with  that  too  ready  facility  of  interpreting 
the  past  in  the  light  of  the  present,  is,  therefore,  apt  to  look  upon 
his  endeavours  as  those  of  a  specialist  in  a  limited  field,  forgetful 
that  the  tradition  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  universal  outlook.  It 
may  therefore  be  of  value  to  examine  briefly  the  clinical  opinions 
and  the  practice  of  Vesalius  in  order  to  round  the  picture  of  the 
man  and  to  maintain  the  essential  perspective.  Indeed  so  great  has 
been  the  emphasis  on  his  anatomical  discoveries  that  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  abstract  the  man  from  his  intellectual  difficulties  and  envi¬ 
ronment  and  thus  to  accept  his  contribution  as  some  Promethean 
gift. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  lusty  and  tempestuous  age,  not  to  be 
judged  by  the  standards  of  our  own.  Its  authors,  outspoken  and 
often  naive,  flushed  with  the  consciousness  of  their  new  discoveries, 
saw  all  in  black  and  white  and  scarce  could  perceive  in  the  new 
light,  the  pattern  of  their  philosophical  heritage.  And  thus  the 
Vesalian  criticisms  of  the  Galenical  anatomy  take  on  the  colour 
of  his  brash  century  for  here,  although  his  observations  contradict, 
his  thoughts  accept  the  ancient  doctrine.  Nowhere  more  clearly  than 
in  his  clinical  approach  do  we  see  how  strong  were  the  very  bonds 
which  he  sought  to  break,  which  fact  serves  to  remind  us,  how  slow 
and  arduous  was  the  transition  to  the  modern  scientific  method. 

Problems  of  the  clinic  and  practical  therapeutics  early  occupied 
Vesalius’s  mind,  and  his  first  youthful  work,  a  recension  on  the 
ninth  book  of  the  treatise  of  Rhazes  dedicated  to  the  Caliph  Alman- 
sor,  De  singularum  corporis  partium  affectuutn  curatione,  1537, 
indicates  this  interest.  The  topic  was  no  doubt  inspired  by  family 

*  From  the  Division  of  Medical  History  and  Anatomy  of  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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tradition,  for  his  grandfather,  Everard,  had  written  a  commentary 
on  this  popular  compendium  of  therapeutics.^  Indeed  Vesalius  con¬ 
templated  the  issuance  of  a  complete  paraphrase  on  all  ten  books  of 
the  Almansor  as  well  as  a  book  on  medical  formulae,  for  these,  he 
tells  us,  were  among  the  works  which  he  destroyed  in  a  fit  of  anger 
on  hearing  of  the  spiteful  attacks  made  by  his  erstwhile  friends  and 
colleagues  on  the  Fabrica  at  its  publication.*  However,  Vesalius’s 
clinical  experience  at  this  time  must  have  been  small,  but  soon 
afterwards,  prior  to  his  graduation  in  December  1537  at  Padua,  he 
left  Brussels  for  Venice  to  put  in  several  months  of  clinical  study.* 
Clinical  instruction  was  not  undertaken  in  the  hospitals  of  Europe 
until  about  the  year  1543  when  the  method  was  introduced  at  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Francis  at  Padua  by  Giovanni  Battista  Da  Monte 
[Montanus,  c.  1489-1551],  a  colleague  of  Vesalius  in  the  medical 
school  of  that  city.*  Prior  to  that  date  the  medical  student  could 
acquire  practical  experience  only  when  permitted  to  accompany  some 
physician  on  his  rounds.  This  practice  of  visiting  the  sick  with 
instructors  is  referred  to  by  Vesalius  on  several  occasions.®  Reinerus 
Solenander  [1544-1601],  for  many  years  personal  physician  to  the 
Duke  of  Cleves,  and  who  studied  under  Montanus,  informs  us  in  the 
preface  to  the  Consiliorum  medicinalium,  1596,  that  Italy  was  noted 
for  this  method  of  instruction  which  he  praises  very  highly.® 

Two  years  later,  in  1539,  Vesalius  published  his  Letter  on  vene¬ 
section  in  which  he  treats  of  the  place  of  phlebotomy  in  the  treatment 
of  pleurisy.  Although  a  minor  work,  the  letter  is  of  great  importance 
in  his  development  and  emancipation  from  the  authority  of  the 
Galenical  anatomy.  At  the  time  of  its  writing  there  was  no  more 
contentious  subject  than  that  of  venesection,  and  the  whole  of  Europe 

^  Andreae  Vesalii  Bruxellensis  .  .  .  epistola,  ralionem  tnodumque  Propinandi 
radicis  Chynae  decocti  .  .  .  (Basileae  [Oporinus,  1546]  ),  p.  1%.  Hereafter 
cited  as  Epistola  Chynae. 

*  Ibidem,  p.  194-5. 

*  Ibidem,  p.  12. 

*C{.  Cervetto,  Giambattista  da  Monte  (Verona,  1839). 

*  Epistola  docens  venam.  .  .  .  secandam  .  .  .  (Basileae  [Winter,  1539]  ),  p.  55, 
hereafter  cited  as  PS;  Epistola  Chynae,  p.  12. 

*.  .  .  sed  de  aegrotis  confabulationes  quaedam,  quotes  qui  Italiam  vidit,  novit 
morem  hunc  laudatissimum,  quo  sane  cunctas  alias  nationes  in  studio  medico 
atUecedil. 
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was  split  into  two  camps.  The  contemporary  literature  burgeoned 
into  one  vast  and  futile  polemic,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  medical 
writer  of  any  significance  who  did  not  participate.  The  controversy 
had  been  precipitated  by  Brissot  [1478-1522],  a  physician  of  Paris, 
who  attempted  to  re-introduce  the  Hippocratic  and  Galenical  ration¬ 
ale  of  venesection  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  but  who  met  with 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  those  who  clung  to  traditional  practice. 
This  famous  controversy  is  often  regarded  as  dividing  Arabist  from 
humanist,  but  this  is  not  altogether  so,  for  many  of  the  most  ardent 
humanists  could  see  no  contradictions  between  current  practice  and 
the  teaching  of  the  classics  from  which  they  laboured  so  earnestly  to 
clear  the  Arabic  rubbish.  The  fundamental  issue  was  one  of  textual 
interpretation,  and  all  the  familiar  tools  of  scholastic  criticism  were 
brought  to  bear.  No  matter  how  futile  and  barren  the  dispute  may 
have  been  nonetheless,  in  a  day  when  phlebotomy  was  the  sheet 
anchor  of  therapeutics,  the  problem  was  a  very  real  one  to  a  physician 
genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  patient.^ 

Vesalius  participated  in  the  controversy  on  the  side  of  Brissot. 
His  approach  is  characteristic  of  his  simple  genius  and  his  intellectual 
limitations.  Like  all  those  who  preceded  him,  he  accepts  in  its  entirety 
the  sterile  theory  on  which  the  therapeutic  doctrine  rests.  He  can 
produce  no  clinical  experience  from  which  a  better  understanding  of 
the  disease  may  be  obtained.  Although  the  general  tenor  of  his  work 
indicates  a  growing  reluctance  to  accept  information  not  based  upon 
personal  observation,  yet  he  quite  frankly  says,  “As  you  know,  I  can 
offer  no  experience  in  corroboration  of  the  present  topic,  since  in  my 
time,  the  few  so  far  attacked  by  this  disease,  I  have  visited  only  with 
instructors.”  *  He  is  unique,  however,  in  that  he  seeks  to  establish 
his  interpretation  of  the  therapeutic  applications  of  venesection  on 
the  secure  basis  of  personal  observation  of  the  cadaver.  Consequently 
he  observes,  as  a  first  primitive  step  toward  the  definition  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  philosophy,  that  perhaps  “  the  method  of  an  anatomy  ”  can 
corroborate  speculation.* 

^  For  the  details  of  this  controversy  cf.  K.  Sprengel,  Histoire  de  la  medtcine,  tr. 
de  Pallemand  (Paris,  1815 ff.),  vol.  Ill;  also  the  forthcoming  translation  of 
Vesalius’s  letter  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Saunders  and  O’Malley. 

•  VS.,  p.  55. 

*  Ibidem,  p.  61. 
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Once  the  theoretical  doctrine  is  accepted  the  whole  logic  of  the 
precise  technique  of  venesection  to  be  emi^oyed  in  the  treatment  of 
pleurisy  depends  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
veins  within  the  thorax.  For  this  knowledge  every  physician 
depended  upon  the  authoritative  pronouncements  of  Galen,  but 
Galen’s  description  of  the  venous  system  is  by  far  the  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  section  of  his  anatomy.  As  early  as  1536  Vesalius  had 
observed  in  his  edition  of  Guinter  of  Andernach’s  Institutiones 
anatomicae  that  his  findings  on  the  arrangement  of  the  vena  azygos 
had  created  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  Galenical 
description.*®  Again  he  briefly  draws  attention  to  this  obscurity  in 
the  Tabulae  anatomicae  of  1538.**  At  this  time,  however,  Vesalius’s 
anatomy  is  completely  dominated  by  Galen,  and  his  anatomical 
plates,  great  advance  in  the  art  of  anatomical  illustration  though 
they  be,  show  every  evidence  of  that  ancient  hand. 

With  the  writing  of  the  Venesection  letter  of  1539  Vesalius  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  first  time  to  challenge  openly  Galenical  authority,  an 
assault  which  is  twofold,  on  his  anatomy  and  on  his  logic.  The 
moment  was  of  peculiar  significance,  for  Vesalius  was,  as  he  tells 
us  in  the  final  pages  of  this  letter,  about  to  embark  upon  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Fabrica.**  A  purely  clinical  problem  by  exposing  the 
weakest  link  of  the  Galenical  anatomy  seems  to  have  provided 
Vesalius  with  the  necessary  insight  which  enabled  him  to  break  with 
what  he  calls  “  the  imposture  of  the  Greek  ”  and  opened  the  vista  of 
a  redescription  of  the  human  body  which  he  was  to  pursue  with  such 
feverish  energy  for  the  next  four  years  to  the  completion  of  the 
Fabrica. 

The  Venesection  letter  is  characteristic  of  his  attempt  to  apply 
his  academically  acquired  anatomical  knowledge  to  practical  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  healing  art.  His  growing  knowledge  of  anatomy 
enabled  him  to  oppose  current  opinion  in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy 
and  allied  illnesses,  while  he  supported  with  his  faith  what  he  believed 

Institutionum  anatomicarum  secundum  Galeni  sententiam  ad  candidatos  medi- 
ctnae  libri  quatuor  .  .  .  Ab  A.  Wesalio  .  .  .  Redditi  (  [Wittenberg],  1585). 

[Tabulae  sex  (Venetiis,  1538)].  Cf.  Des  Andreas  Vesalius  seeks  anato- 
mische  tafeln  vom  Jahre  1538  tn  Lichtdruck,  ed.  M.  Holl  and  K.  Sudhoff  (Leipzig, 
1920),  tab.  2.  B. 

^•VS..  p.  65. 
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to  be  the  true  Hippocratic  rationale  of  therapy  without  perceiving 
where  the  greatness  of  Hippocrates  lay.  And  so  while  he  could  feel 
comforted  that  the  Father  of  Medicine  was  on  his  side,  actually  it 
was  the  logic  of  his  own  anatomy  which  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
system  which  he  so  ardently  expounded. 

In  the  same  letter  he  further  illustrates  his  unique  approach  to 
problems  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  in  the  case  of  haemorrhoids, 
which  on  this  occasion  led  him  to  the  discovery  that  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  veins  are  derived  from  the  portal  vein  and  not,  as  currently 
believed,  from  the  inferior  vena  cava.  This  investigation  was  carried 
out  in  order  to  gratify  an  assisting  friend  who  was  troubled  with 
piles,  and  it  enabled  him  to  trace  the  radicles  of  the  portal  vein  to 
the  anal  region.^* 

Convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  discovery  he  therefore  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  describe  a  new  pathway  for  the  melancholic  juice,^* 
which,  according  to  the  humoral  pathology,  was  the  causal  factor, 
and  to  propound  a  more  rational  mode  of  therapy. 

By  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Fabrica  in  1543,  Vesalius 
had  developed  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  training  and  province 
of  the  physician  and  was  highly  critical  of  the  medical  education  and 
standards  of  the  physicians  of  his  day.  It  will  be  recalled  that  under 
the  influence  of  Arabian  medicine  and  ecclesiastical  prohibitions  the 
practice  of  medicine  had  become  divorced  from  that  of  surgery.  In 
his  dedicatory  preface  to  Charles  V,  Vesalius  makes  a  strong  plea 
for  unity.  He  emphasizes  that  although  in  ancient  times  physicians 
were  divided  into  opposing  sects,  yet  each  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
art.  He  refers  to  manual  operations  as  the  “  chief  and  most  ancient 
branch  of  the  medical  art,”  but  insists  and  reiterates  the  ancient 
view'  that  ^the  art  of  healing  is  of  a  triple  nature — diet,  drugs  and 
manual  procedures — and  cannot  be  disunited  and  belongs  in  its 
entirety  to  the  practitioner,  and  that  rarely  does  a  disease  occur 
which  does  not  require  the  triple  manner  of  treatment.  Anatomy  is 
to  him  the  foundation  of  the  whole  art  but  has  been  degraded  and 

’•  Ibidem,  p.  59-61 . 

**  Ibidem,  p.  61-2. 
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ruined  by  those  who  have  sacrificed  surgical  procedures  to  ignorant 
barbers.'* 

Fully  occupied  by  anatomical  investigation,  the  writing  of  the 
Fabrica  and  academic  duties,  Vesalius  could  have  found  but  little 
time  to  supplement  a  meagre  clinical  experience.  He  is,  however, 
always  conscious  of  the  clinical  import  of  his  studies,  particularly 
when  they  may  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  traumatic  lesions, 
and  he  frequently  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  precise  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  bones  and  joints  and  their  relationship  to 
fractures  and  the  treatment  of  dislocations.'*  His  observations  on 
the  position  and  nature  of  the  epiphyses  of  bones  is  unique,  and  he 
clearly  differentiates  between  a  slipped  epiphysis  and  a  fracture  or 
dislocation."  The  first  book  of  the  Fabrica  on  osteology  and 
arthrology  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  in  orthopaedic  surgery  since  the  classical  treatises  on  fractures 
and  dislocations  of  Hippocrates. 

Anatomical  dissection  provides,  often  fortuitously,  exceptional 
opportunities  for  the  detailed  and  precise  examination  of  morbid 
lesions.  Vesalius  was  quick  to  appreciate  the  importance  which  such 
observations,  if  systematically  undertaken  both  in  the  dissection 
room  and  on  the  patients  in  whom  the  physician  had  followed  the 
progress  of  the  disease  to  its  termination,  would  have  on  the  under¬ 
standing  of  pathological  processes.  He  therefore  exhorts  his  readers 
to  carry  out  autopsies  for  this  purpose.  In  privatis  autem  sectioni- 
bus,  quae  crebrius  accidiint,  utile  erit  quodvis  aggredi,  ut  cuiusmodi 
id  qtioque  sit  expendas,  corporum  dtfferentiam,  veramque  mult  arum 
tnorborum  naturam  asseqiiaris.^^  And  three  years  later  in  the  China 
root  letter  he  once  again  announces  in  this  connection,  “  I  think  I 
shall  never  fail  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  examining  any  bodies 
which  are  brought  to  my  attention.”  '*  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  his  enthusiastic  and  energetic  pursuit  of  this  endeavor  which,  it 

De  humani  corporis  fabrica  libri  septem  .  .  .  (Basileae,  1543).  “  praefatio.” 
Also,  VS.,  p.  46. 

** Fabrica  (1543),  Lib.  I,  passim. 

Ibidem,  Lib.  I,  cap.  vi,  27. 

"  Ibidem,  Lib.  V,  cap.  xix,  p.  548. 

**  Epistola  Chynae,  p.  176. 
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is  apocryphally  believed,  eventually  lead  to  his  banishment  or 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine  and  indirectly  to  his  death. 

In  the  Fabrica  we  find  many  incidental  observations  on  pathologi¬ 
cal  processes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  on  the  position  and 
relations  of  the  sac  in  inguinal  hernia,**  on  hypertrophic  osteo¬ 
arthritis  **  and  on  the  diseases  of  the  spleen,**  liver  **  and  biliary 
tract.**  But  it  is  to  the  China  root  letter^  of  1546  that  we  must 
turn  for  the  finest  descriptions  of  his  autopsy  findings.  He  believed 
that  the  post-mortem  would  not  only  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  processes,  but  would  provide  information 
as  to  the  function  of  the  organs  themselves.  But  completely  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  Galenical  physiology,  the  notions  derived  from  such 
examinations  proved  to  be  of  little  worth.  However  few  and  scat¬ 
tered  they  may  be,  Vesalius’s  descriptions  in  precision  and  detail 
rank  as  the  most  significant  contributions  to  morbid  anatomy  between 
Beniveni  [ob.  1502]  and  Morgagni  [1682-1771]. 

Vesalius’s  career  as  a  clinician  did  not  really  begin  until  1544  when 
he  relinquished  his  professorship  at  Padua  to  assume  a  position  as 
physician  in  the  court  of  Charles  V.  Information  on  his  life  and 
practice  during  this  period  is  very  meagre.  Apart  from  the  China 
root  letter  of  1546  we  have  to  rely  for  the  most  part  on  the  few 
consilia  **  or  letters  of  consultation  to  be  found  scattered  in  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  his  contemporaries.  The  so-called  Chirurgia  magna  ** 
of  Vesalius,  issued  by  Borgarutius  in  1568,  is  generally  held  to  be 
a  spurious  work,  although  those  familiar  with  Vesalius’s  style  will 
find  many  passages  in  this  work  which  are  suggestive  of  his  pen. 
An  important  additional  source  is  the  work  on  the  theory  and  prac- 

**  Fabrica  (1543),  Lib.  V,  cap.  iv,  p.  495. 

“  Ibidem,  Lib.  I,  cap.  vi,  p.  27. 

**  Ibidem,  Lib.  V,  cap.  ix. 

**  Ibidem,  Lib.  V,  cap.  vii. 

**  Ibidem,  Lib.  V,  cap.  viii. 

“  Epistole  Chynae,  p.  53,  139-42,  173-76. 

**  These  consilia  are  collected  in  the  appendix  to  M.  Roth,  Andreas  Vesalius 
Bruxellensis  (Berlin,  1892),  which  is  hereafter  cited  as  Roth. 

Chirurgia  magna  in  septem  libras  digesta  .  ,  .  Ab  .  .  .  Prospero  Borgarutio, 
recognita,  emendala,  ac  in  lucem  edita  .  .  .  (Venetiis,  1568) ;  in  Vesalius’s 
Opera  omnia  anatomica  et  chirurgica  cura  H.  Boerhaave  et  B.  S.  Albini 
(Leyden,  1725). 
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tice  of  surgery  by  his  colleague,  the  Spanish  surgeon  Dionisio  Daqa 
Chacon**  [1503-1576?].  Roth,  the  distinguished  biographer  of 
Vesalius,  regards  Daqa  as  unreliable,  apparently  because  of  certain 
derogatory  remarks  made  as  to  Vesalius’s  surgical  ability.  Roth 
confesses,  however,  that  he  had  not  consulted  the  work  directly  and 
relied  on  secondary  sources  for  his  information  as  to  the  content  of 
this  author.**  There  is  good  reason  to  regard  Daqa  as  an  excellent 
witness.  The  work  written  by  the  author  while  in  his  seventies,  is 
without  doubt  the  most  distinguished  publication  from  a  Spanish 
surgeon  of  the  period.  The  first  work  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in 
the  Spanish  tongue,  it  is  remarkable  in  that  the  author  relies  more 
on  personal  experience  than  on  tradition,  and  where  he  filches  from 
the  work  of  others,  as  was  the  standard  practice,  that  he  should  have 
selected  from  his  outstanding  contemporary,  Ambroise  Pare,  who 
in  more  than  one  campaign  was  his  opposite  number  in  the  opposing 
forces  of  France.  Vesalius  was  both  colleague  and  friend  whom 
Daqa  held  in  the  highest  regard  as  “  the  greatest  anatomist  of  the 
times  ”  **  and  with  whom  he  both  consulted  and  operated. 

Despite  the  tradition  of  the  great  Bologna  school,  of  Guy  de 
Chauliac,  Henri  de  Mondeville  and  Lanfranc,  the  physician  lost 
caste  in  Vesalius’s  day  if  he  applied  himself  to  surgical  procedures. 
It  was  this  which  restricted  Vesalius  in  the  development  of  surgery 
for  which  his  anatomical  background  so  eminently  fitted  him  and 
which  provoked  much  of  the  violent  criticism,  opprobrium  and 
enmity  of  his  colleagues  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  In  the  China  root 
letter  of  1546,  on  the  eve  of  the  war  against  the  Lutheran  Schmal- 
kaldic  League,  Vesalius  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  kind  of  lesions, 
such  as  fractures,  dislocations  and  so  forth,  which  he  was  likely  to 
meet  with  in  this  campaign.  He  then  goes  on  to  say  “  when  I  see 
things  like  this  [the  foregoing]  I  cannot  refrain  from  putting  my 
hands  to  work,  although  I  am  generally  compelled  not  to  use  them 
for  those  bodily  affections  in  the  cure  of  which  I  see  that  the  true 
and  highest  power  of  medicine  is  established.  Certainly  those  men 

**  Practica  y  teorica  de  cirugia  en  romance  y  en  latin  (Madrid,  1678),  here¬ 
after  cited  as  Cirugia. 

"  Roth,  p.  204. 

“  Daga  Chacon,  Cirugia.  T.  II.  cap.  xvii,  p.  232. 
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who  contend  that  the  use  of  the  hands  does  not  concern  a  physician 
have  perverted  judgment.  The  physicians  who  advance  this  opinion 
are  those  with  no  knowledge  of  medicine  except  for  some  drugs  that 
cleanse  the  bowels,  and  syrups  that  cause  the  evacuation  of  humours. 

,  ,  .  Furthermore,  these  pernicious  men  are  not  above  speaking 
slander ;  if  they  notice  any  one  who  knows  things  of  which  they  are 
ignorant,  they  admit  that  he  is  well  versed  in  those  subjects  but  deny 
that  he  is  a  physician.  .  .  .  Just  as  if  a  man  should  be  considered 
a  physician  only  when  he  is  nothing  else,  or  as  if  unlimited  diligence 
in  any  of  the  branches  of  study  subserviant  to  medicine  would  impair 
one’s  knowledge  of  the  art  itself.  .  .  .  And  you  know,  when  I  first 
came  to  court  how  much  the  complete  collapse  of  anatomical  study 
in  our  age  hindered  me  and  was  detrimental  to  the  researches  which 
I  made  with  my  medical  students.” 

Despite  these  restrictions,  Vesalius’s  contributions  to  surgery  are 
noteworthy,  and  his  writings  everywhere  exhibit  his  great  interest 
in  elevating  surgical  standards.  The  several  wars  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  provided  many  opportunities  for  first  hand  experience  in 
the  handling  of  traumatic  lesions.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to 
find  that  in  his  early  practice  he  shared  in  the  universal  belief  of  the 
times  that  gunshot  wounds  were  poisoned.  In  1544  at  Landresi  he 
employed  the  cautery  and  boiling  oil,  as  recommended  by  Vigo  and 
others  for  these  wounds,  “  with  which  manner  of  treatment,”  as 
Daqa  tells  us,  “not  only  were  the  wounds  festered  with  very  great 
pain  and  other  evil  results,  but  the  wounds  became  infected  and 
putrid  so  that  we  were  unable  to  examine  them.”  ”  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  following  year  that  Ambroise  Parc’s  great  con¬ 
tribution  on  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  was  published,*®  and, 
if  we  can  accept  the  internal  evidence  of  Daqa’s  work,  we  may  assume 
that  Vesalius  likewise  adopted  the  new  method  at  an  early  date. 
At  this  time  Vesalius  begins  to  show  some  origihality  in  surgical 
thinking  by  performing  on  a  Flemish  knight  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  earliest  deliberate  operation  for  the  relief  of  osteomyelitis 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  with  entirely  favorable  results.** 

**  Epistola  Chynae,  p.  39-40. 

*’  Dacsk  Chacon,  Cirugia,  T.  II,  cap.  xxxiv,  p.  261. 

**  La  mfthode  de  traicter  Us  playes  faictes  par  hacquebutes  et  aultres  bostons  a 
feu  .  .  .  (Paris,  1545). 

**  Daga  Chacon,  Cirugta,  T.  I,  cap.  xiii,  p.  69. 
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Vesalius’s  greatest  contribution  to  the  surgical  art,  apart  from  the 
anatomical,  was  the  re-introduction  of  the  classical  operation  for  the 
drainage  of  an  empyema.  In  the  treatment  of  empyema,  paracentesis 
by  cautery  and  incision  is  mentioned  in  the  Hippocratic  aphorisms.®® 
Galen  in  his  commentary  on  this  aphorism  mentions  that  Euryphon, 
the  celebrated  Cnidian  physician  and  contemporary  of  Hippocrates, 
recommended  and  used  the  actual  cautery,®*  and  this  technique 
appears  to  have  been  that  generally  preferred  because  of  the  danger 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  intercostal  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  low 
rib  resection  is  advocated  in  the  pseudo-Hippocratic  work  On  inter¬ 
nal  affections*^  and  again  by  Celsus,**  but  both  methods  were  seldom 
employed.  Ingrassias  gives  high  praise  to  Vesalius  as  the  first  to 
operate  with  his  own  hands  in  these  cases  .  .  Vesalio  interim  anato- 
mes  parente  propriis  manibus  operante,  non  tyranno  quovis  macel- 
lario  .  .  .  qui  sese  nunquam  jecisse,  nec  alias  ab  aliquo  se  priore 
factam  vidisse  profiteatur**  His  first  case  occurred  at  Augsburg  in 
the  year  1547,  but,  according  to  Daqa,  the  operation  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  in  addition  he  says  that  Vesalius  was  slow  with  the  knife.** 
Roth,  although  admitting  that  he  had  not  seen  the  original  text, 
regards  this  report  as  unreliable  because  of  an  error  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  operation  and  tlie  uncomplimentary  remark  as  to 
Vesalius’s  surgical  ability.*®  However,  the  error  of  technical  descrip¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  have  been  magnified  by  Roth.  Careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  original  text  indicates  that  the  author  is  describ¬ 
ing  the  classical  method  as  it  appears  in  the  Hippocratic  collection. 
Data’s  error  is  due  to  an  omission  rather  than  an  error  of  descrip¬ 
tion — failing  to  mention  that  it  is  the  third  rib  as  counted  from 
below,  over  which  the  incision  is  made.  This  may  well  have  been  a 
lapsus  calami  of  an  author  writing  in  the  winter  of  his  years. 

“VII:  44. 

**Galeni  opera  (Basileae,  1542),  VII.  col.  218;  here  it  is  numbered  XLV. 

“Oeuvres  completes  d’Hippocrate  .  .  .  ed  B.  Littre,  vol.  VII  (Paris,  1851), 
p.  166  ff. 

**  Dt  medicina.  Lib.  VII„  cap.  iv. 

**  Quaestio  de  purgatione  per  medicamentum  (Venetiis,  1568),  p.  99,  “  appendix  ” 
IV. 

“  Daca  Chacon,  Cirugia,  II,  p.  232. 

“  Roth,  p.  219  and  n.  4. 
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Vesalius’s  own  discussion  of  the  procedure  in  1562  is  a  magnificent 
and  brilliant  piece  of  surgical  writing  in  which  he  appears  at  his 
greatest.  His  experience  at  this  time  must  have  been  fairly  consider¬ 
able,  and  he  tells  us  that  he  had  performed  the  same  operation  during 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year  no  less  than  four  times :  three  in  the 
case  of  thoracic  wounds  and  once  for  a  spontaneous  empyema.  In 
all  but  one  of  the  first  group  the  outcome  was  successful. 

In  the  fields  of  pharmacy  and  therapeutics  Vesalius’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  was  his  analysis  of  the  merits  of  the  China  root 
which  had  recently  been  introduced  with  high  claims  for  its  efficacy 
in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  syphilis.  This  simple,  a  variety  of 
smilax  allied  to  sarsaparilla,  had  been  recommended  to  and  employed 
by  his  royal  master,  the  Emperor,  who  was  ever  eager  in  his  cre¬ 
dulity  to  adopt  the  nostrums  of  the  quack  to  the  despair  and  enrage- 
ment  of  his  personal  physician.  The  stamp  of  imperial  approval  had 
excited  the  interest  of  every  minor  princeling,  and  their  physicians 
were  anxiously  importuning  the  court  for  the  secret  methods  of 
preparation  and  administration  of  this  much  vaunted  panacea.  The 
occasion  of  Vesalius’s  writing  is  in  reply  to  such  a  request  from  his 
old  friend  Joachim  Roelants,  physician  of  Mechlin.** 

Vesalius’s  method  of  presenting  his  analysis  is  novel  and  shows 
a  healthy  scepticism.  He  proceeds  by  introducing  his  clinical  experi¬ 
ence  of  its  efficacy.  He  tells  what  little  he  knows  of  its  provenance 
and  describes  the  physical  appearances  of  the  plant.  He  examines  the 
drug  in  terms  of  its  qualities  and  faculties  and  analyzes  its  pharmaco¬ 
logical  effects  in  the  light  of  these  supposed  qualities.  He  points  out 
how  ridiculous  are  many  of  its  supposed  virtues  and  •  sarcastically 
refers  to  the  shelter  of  specious  reasoning  where  “  we  too  frequently 
take  refuge,  that  is,  in  that  secret  and  occult  faculty  which  we  call 
specific.  .  .  .  For  this  shelter  is  so  wide  that  it  encompasses  every¬ 
thing,  and  we  observe  nothing  abstruse  and  unknown  which  we  do 
not  assign  to  it.”  ** 

He  discusses  its  method  of  administration,  both  local  and  general, 
and  attempts  to  assess  how  much  of  the  benefit  is  due  to  the  regimen 

‘■Ingrassi,  Quaestio  de  purgatione  (Venetiis,  1568),  p.  92  ff. 

**  Epistola  Chynae,  p.  [11]-12. 

**  Ibidem,  p.  13-34. 
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and  how  much  to  the  drug.  He  observes  the  effects  of  its  use  on  the 
patient  and  compares  these  to  those  of  such  well  known  remedies  as 
the  guaiac,  and  concludes  that  the  China  root  is  of  little  worth,  which 
fact  but  demonstrates  the  stupidity  of  the  sick  and  the  credulity  for 
quack  preparations  of  the  public,  who  display  “  excessive  admiration 
for  these  celebrated  aliens  .  .  ,  however  much  they  are  opposed  to 
reason  and  to  the  method  of  our  art.”  ** 

Throughout  his  discourse  Vesalius  demonstrates  an  acute  famili¬ 
arity  with  those  questions  of  pharmacy  which  were  exercising  the 
minds  of  the  advanced  school,  such  as  Brassavola,  Ruellius,  Mat- 
thiolus  and  the  like,  but  in  all,  he  here  displays  more  obviously  than 
elsewhere  how  complete  was  his  acceptance  of  the  whole  stultifying 
system  necessitated  by  the  lack  of  any  experimental  method  and 
failure  to  appreciate  the  objective  and  naturalistic  spirit  of 
Hippocrates. 

The  China  root  letter  is  a  great  advance  in  clinical  thinking  over 
the  highly  speculative  opinions  expressed  in  Vesalius’s  consilium  of 
1542,  and  by  the  year  1555  with  the  issue  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Fabrica  we  find  that  he  has  developed  an  extensive  practice,  and 
he  is  beginning  to  speak  as  an  experienced  and  self-confident  practi¬ 
tioner  whose  opinion  is  now  sought  far  and  wide.  It  was  in  the 
latter  year  that  Vesalius  was  called  in  consultation  to  Augsburg  by 
Achilles  Gasser  and  the  younger  Occo  to  examine  Leonhard  Welser, 
a  patrician,  in  whom  he  made  a  positive  diagnosis  of  an  aneurysm 
of  the  descending  aorta,  which  was  proved  at  autopsy  two  years 
later.  Vesalius  states  that  prior  to  that  of  Welser  he  had  seen  no  less 
than  six  such  cases  involving  various  vessels.  The  first  case  which 
came  under  his  observation  was  a  typical  aneurysm  of  the  first  part 
of  the  aortic  arch,  probably  of  syphilitic  origin,  which  eroded  the 
sternum  and  anterior  portion  of  the  ribs.**  Another,  in  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  aorta,  was  demonstrated  in  the  sister  of  the  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
and  he  makes  the  pertinent  observation:  Si  itaque  nobis  tarn  fre¬ 
quenter  etiam  in  corpore  latitans  in  vivis  occurrit,  quoties  in  cerebro 
et  thoracis  cavitate  et  circa  os  sacrum  consistere,  et  nos  latere 
poterit?  Vesalius’s  observations  on  spontaneous  aneurysm  deserve 

**  Ibidem,  p.  20. 

'*  “  Gasser  consilium,”  Roth,  p.  420. 

Ibidem. 
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to  be  better  known,  and  although  it  is  to  Pare  that  the  credit  must  go 
in  suggesting  syphilis  as  the  cause,**  nonetheless  Vesalius’s  descrip¬ 
tions,  though  brief,  are  far  superior  to  those  of  his  distinguished 
contemporary. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  general  respect  held  by  both  the  court 
and  the  medical  profession  for  the  practical  ability  of  Vesalius 
occurred  in  Paris  in  1559.  The  prolonged  struggle  between  France 
and  Spain  had  come  to  an  end  with  the  much  discussed  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambresis.  A  few  weeks  later  a  high  feast  was  held  on  the 
occasion  of  a  double  marriage,  that  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
dull  and  melancholy  Henry  II  of  France,  to  the  Spanish  monarch, 
Philip  II,  and  of  the  French  king’s  sister,  Margaret,  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  On  June  30th,  during  a  joust  held  in  honour  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  ceremonies,  the  French  ruler  was  mortally  wounded  above 
the  right  eye  by  the  broken  lance  of  his  opponent,  Gabriel  de  Mont¬ 
gomery,  captain  of  the  Scottish  guard,  and  ten  days  later  the  king 
was  dead. 

The  incident  is  mentioned  by  De  Thou,  Pare,  Henricpetri  and 
Daqa  Chacon.  The  last  named  writer,  as  a  noted  surgeon  and  as  the 
friend  and  colleague  of  Vesalius,  gives  possibly  the  best  account  from 
the  medical  view-point.  Immediately  upon  the  wounding  of  the 
king,  Philip  sent  to  Brussels  for  Vesalius  that  he  might  come  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  special  post.  According  to  Daqa  Chacon  no 
consultation  was  held  until  after  the  arrival  of  Vesalius,  although 
many  notable  physicians  were  on  hand.  To  honor  Vesalius  and  his 
colleague  [Daqa  Chacon],  they  were  allowed  to  give  their  opinions 
last.  Henry’s  royal  physician  announced  that  all  had  the  greatest 
confidence  that  the  king’s  health  would  result  from  what  he  might 
say.  “  Vesalius  then  gave  his  opinion  with  that  Latin  and  the 
facility  that  I  have  seen  in  many  consultations  in  which  he  took  part, 
and  treated  of  the  essence  of  the  wound,  the  signs  and  prognoses  and 
the  treatment  of  it  which  a  good  surgeon  would  be  obliged  to 
observe,  and  all  with  such  wisdom  that  there  was  not  much  more  to 
desire  that  could  be  more  satisfying.  .  .  .  ”  ** 

**  Oeuvres  competes  .  .  .  revues  .  .  .  J.  F.  Malgaigne,  vol.  I  (Paris,  1840), 
Lib.  VII,  cap.  xxxii. 

**  Daga  Chacon,  Cirugta,  I,  p.  174.  De  Thou  remarks  that  Vesalius  arrived 
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Three  years  later  occurred  the  most  important  case  of  Vesalius’s 
career.  In  1562  Don  Carlos,  the  infante,  missing  his  step  fell  down 
a  staircase  at  Alcala  and  was  thrown  against  a  door  at  the  foot.  A 
period  of  unconsciousness  followed,  and  physicians  hastily  summoned 
found  him  to  be  suffering  from  a  small  contused  wound  on  the  left 
side  of  his  head  in  the  region  of  the  lambda,  apparently  penetrating 
to  the  bone.  The  prince  was  at  once  put  to  bed  and  promptly  bled. 
Six  physicians  were  in  attendance,  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  well 
until  on  the  tenth  day  when  a  chill  developed,  and  the  prince’s  condi¬ 
tion  was  considered  grave.  Deciding  now  to  incise  the  skull  the  physi¬ 
cians  were  unable  to  determine,  because  of  hemorrhage,  whether  the 
skull  was  injured  or  not.  A  message  to  the  king  brought  him 
accompanied  by  Vesalius.  The  condition  of  the  prince  grew  pro¬ 
gressively  worse,  and  a  consultation  of  the  physicians  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  day  found  them  divided.  Vesalius  proposed  trephining  the 
skull,  feeling  that  the  lesion  was  within.  In  this  opinion  most  of  the 
others  opposed  him,  although  Daqa  Chacon  admits  “  Vesalius  had 
plenty  of  good  reasons  to  support  his  view.”  Finally  as  a  result  of 
compromise  rugination  was  decided  upon,  although  Vesalius  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  view.  Nevertheless  three  weeks  after  the  accident  little 
hope  remained,  and  the  failure  of  medicine  led  to  the  employment  of 
quackery  and  the  more  gross  forms  of  superstition.  Yet  Vesalius 
and  his  colleagues  remained  in  constant  attendance  and  finally  were 
rewarded  with  some  improvement  in  the  patient.  On  the  advice  of 
Vesalius,  the  royal  surgeon,  Pedro  de  Torres,  incised  and  drained 
both  of  the  prince’s  orbits,  and  by  July  5,  after  discharging  a  seques¬ 
trum  from  the  skull,  his  convalescence  had  reached  a  point  at  which 
he  could  pay  his  respects  to  the  corpse  of  the  Blessed  Diego  and 
attend  a  bullfight  all  on  the  same  day.**®  Such  was  the  last  and  most 
momentous  consultation  of  Vesalius’s  career. 

late  and  could  give  no  help.  Pare  makes  no  mention  of  Vesalius,  but  possibly 
national  pride  may  here  have  played  its  role.  A.  Henricpetri,  Generalhistorien 
(Basel,  [s.  a.,  ?1577]  ),  p.  ccclxvi,  credits  Vesalius  with  the  deciding  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  of  the  anatomist  that  he  expresses  the  desire  “  that  Vesalius  might 
have  removed”  the  fatal  results. 

*®Jdin  B.  de  C.  M.  Saunders,  “Vesalius  and  Don  Carlos  a  historical  foot¬ 
note,”  Essays  in  Biology,  in  honor  of  Herbert  M.  Evans  (Berkeley,  Calif.,  1943), 
p.  531-38.  A  contemporary  letter  informs  us  that  the  drainage  of  the  e>elids  was 
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A  complete  lack  of  specialization  was  characteristic  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  a  fact  bemoaned  by  both  Gesner  and  Cardan.  Medi¬ 
cal  men  dabbled  in  theology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  astrology  and 
any  other  subject  which  struck  their  fancy,  while  theologians,  phi¬ 
losophers,  men  of  letters,  astrologists  and  other  laity  just  as  often 
attempted  to  practice  medicine.  Although  this  same  tendency  is 
mildly  exhibited  by  Vesalius  in  his  numerous  asides,  and  defended 
by  him,  his  writings  show  that  he  pursued  with  single  purpose  his 
own  profession.  Medicine  he  conceived  as  a  whole  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising  to  find  that  purely  clinical  consideration  should 
prove  so  important  in  providing  the  impulse  and  direction  to  his 
anatomical  investigations.  To  this  must  be  added  the  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  popular  and  reactionary  reversion  to  the  classics  as 
the  fount  of  all  knowledge  in  which  he  participates  by  employing 
objective  methods  to  aid  in  his  textual  criticism  of  the  old  masters. 

An  examination  of  his  opinion  on  pathology  and  therapeutics  is 
surprising  in  that  there  is  almost  no  evidence  of  astrological  and 
magical  beliefs  as  were  so  common  among  his  contemporaries.  His 
therapeutics  is  remarkably  free  from  the  bizarre  and  superstitious 
remedies  of  the  times  and  his  approach  to  each  problem  reveals  the 
most  consistently  logical  exposition  of  the  humoral  theory  as  may  be 
found  in  that  century.  Where  he  employs  the  observational  method 
in  pathology  his  descriptions,  like  those  of  his  anatomy,  are  out¬ 
standing,  and  he  is  well  aware  that  this  method  would  achieve  sig¬ 
nificant  results.  Likewise  his  surgical  practice  gives  us  a  brief 
glimpse  of  considerable  potentialities  had  circumstances  allowed 
him  to  pursue  this  field  without  the  fetters  of  traditional  restraints. 


carried  out  on  the  advice  of  Vesalius,  but  much  against  the  opinion  of  several  of 
the  attendants. 
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I 

Mctlieval  anatomy,  j'ust  as  other  branches  of  medicine,  was  deeply 
influenced  by  Oaleii.  In  an  age  when  science  was  lM)okish  rather  than 
cxiKTimental.  one  of  Galen’s  anatomical  works.  "  On  the  use  of 
jKirts.”  accpiired  almost  canonical  significance.  It  is  i)erhaps  not 
(juite  proj)er  to  call  "  On  the  use  of  parts  ”  an  anatomical  work, 
for  it  was  at  once  more  and  less.  The  scojh;  of  the  l)ook  was  philoso¬ 
phical  and  theological :  it  intended  to  show  that  C'lod  had  created  the 
human  ImkK-  in  the  Iwst  |H)ssihle  way.  A  description  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  Inxly  was  given  together  with  an  account  of  the  functions  these 
|)arts  were  presumed  to  fulfill.  Then  it  was  shown  that  the  structure 
of  each  organ  or  part  was  admirably  adapted  to  its  predestined  func¬ 
tion.  nay,  that  it  was  even  impossible  to  imagine  any  l)etter  adapta¬ 
tion.  Repeatedly  the  course  of  the  narrative  was  interrupted  by 
long  sermons  praisitig  the  glory  and  inimitable  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.* 

The  religious  fervor  of  the  work  api)ealed  forcibly  to  a  religious 
epoch  and  hel])ed  in  making  it  the  main  source  of  medieval  ana¬ 
tomical  knowledge.'  The  influence  had  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad 
sides.  "  On  the  use  of  parts  "  is  based  on  animal  rather  than  human 
anatomy.  I’nfortunately  in  this  work  Galen  does  not  make  it  very 
clear  that  his  own  dissections  were  i)erformed  on  monkeys  and  other 
animals. “  On  the  other  hand.  Galen  often  admonishes  his  readers 

'  .\n  English  translation  of  some  such  passages  are  given  hy  Brock  (3),  p.  153  ff. 

’  The  ap|)eal  which  Galen’s  religiosity  made  to  the  Middle  -\ges  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Singer  (22),  p.  62. 

’  .\part  from  frequent  e.xcursions  into  comparative  anatomy  and  from  I'xficriinciits 
performed  on  the  bodies  of  dead  or  living  animals,  Galen  (7)  mentions  animal 
dissections  in  several  places.  Of  these,  the  most  important  occur  in  11,  16  (vol.  1, 
p.  113,  17).  VI.  4  (vol.  1.  p.  307),  VH.  1  (p.  375,  14).  VH.  4  (p.  380,  20).  XIV,  3 
(vol.  2.  p.  290.  2).  XIV.  4  (p.  293,  26),  XIV.  12  (p.  325.  5)  XV.  8  (p.  367,  21), 
XVl,  12  (p.  430,  10).  But  even  from  these  passages  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con¬ 
clude  that  Galen  always  used  animals  for  dissecting.  Besides,  there  are  many  more 
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to  Study  the  structure  of  an  organ  by  dissection.*  This  perhaps  may 
help  to  explain  some  puzzling  features  of  late  medieval  anatomy.  In 
the  mistaken  belief  that  Galen  had  advised  dissection  of  human 
cadavers  and  stimulated  by  the  religious  aim  of  anatomical  work, 
medieval  universities  from  the  early  14th  century  on  instituted  public 
dissections.  Guy  de  Chauliac,  the  greatest  surgical  author  of  that 
century,  reflects  this  religious  attitude  when  he  says  that  the  first 
reason  for  studying  anatomy  is  to  admire  the  work  of  God’s  creation.’ 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Vesalius  himself  was  imbued  with  a 
similar  religious  sentiment.  In  the  chapter  of  the  Fabrica  where  he 
describes  the  recurrent  nerves,  he  says : 

“  With  what  great  industry  the  fathomless  Framer  of  our  Ixxlies 
has  labored  in  these  convolutions,  you  may  see  from  dissection  itself, 
from  the  present  precise  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerves,  and 
from  the  figure  which  we  have  shown  above.  Nevertheless  I  advise 
you  to  consult  Galen  who  rightly  prides  himself  on  having  been  the 
very  first  to  find  these  kwped  courses  of  the  nerves.  In  the  seventh 
book  of  the  use  of  j)arts,  he  sings  veritable  hymns  to  God  and 
demands  a  more  attentive  mind  than  you  would  turn  to  the  Eleusin- 
ian  and  Samothracian  festivals  or  any  other  religious  celebration, 
if  you  attended  them  willingly  and  intent  ujxin  what  the  priests  say 
and  do.  For  Galen  is  rightly  convinced  that  the  praise  sung  in  his 
lines  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  these  celebrations  and  does  not  show  in 
any  lesser  degree  the  incredible  wisdom,  providence  and  excellence  of 
God,  the  Maker  of  all  things.”  ® 

passages  where  he  refers  to  dissection  without  indicating  the  nature  of  his  material 
(cf.  footnote  4). 

‘The  main  passages  where  Galen  (7)  advises  dissection  or  praises  autopsy 
without  specifying  the  material  to  be  used  are  II,  3  (vol.  I,  p.  72.  2),  III,  10  (pp. 
168.  3  and  172,  10),  III.  15  (p.  187,  4).  IV,  12  (p.  217,  17),  VI.  6  (p.  314.  15). 
VI,  14  (p.  349,  6).  VI.  20  (p.  370,  3),  IX.  8  (vol.  2,  p.  22,  12  and  27,  23),  IX, 
11  (p.  33,  20).  X,  3  (p.  62.  11),  XI,  15  (p.  163,  4).  XI.  20  (p.  180,  14  and  182,  2). 
XII,  2  (p.  184,  1).  XII.  8  (p.  203,  2),  XIII.  2  (p.  235,  26).  XIV.  3  (p.  286,  23). 
XVI.  7  (p.  304.  17).  XIV,  13  (p.  329,  9),  XV.  1  (passim).  XV,  5  (passim),  XVI, 
4  (p.  392,  13).  XVI.  5  (p.  395,  25),  XVI,  6  (pp.  402,  2,  and  404,  9),  XVI,  8  (p. 
410,  3). 

*Guy  de  Chauliac  (4),  fol.  I';  “  Quoniam  secundum  Galenum  medicorum  lucer- 
nam,  in  libro  nono  de  utilitatibus  particularum,  capitulo  penultimo  quatuor  sunt 
commoditates  scientiae  anatomiae,  una  utique  et  maxime  ad  Dei  potentiae 
demonstrationem  ”  etc. 

•Vesalius  (25),  p.  329. 
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If  one  assumes,  as  Galen  did,  that  the  human  body  has  been  created 
in  the  best  |X)ssible  way  and  that  any  different  structure  could  only  be 
for  the  worse,  then  it  follows  logically  that  there  should  be  an  ana¬ 
tomical  norm  representing  the  perfect  man.  That  Vesalius  really 
believed  in  a  “  canon  ”  of  the  human  body  is  indicated  by  a  passage 
of  the  Fabrica  where  he  reveals  some  of  his  jxjdagogic  principles. 
After  having  discussed  some  rare  variations  of  the  azygos  vein,  he 
says  that  they  should  be  judged  like  a  sixth  finger  or  any  other 
monstrosity.  In  public  dissections,  he  continues,  he  prefers  to  pass 
over  them  in  silence  lest  the  students  believe  that  they  occur  in  all 
b(Klies.  Besides,  experience  has  taught  him  that  they  greatly  admire 
such  monstrous  forms.  It  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  students  to 
attend  the  dissection  of  a  body  “  which  varies  very  much  from  the 
canon  of  man,  unless  they  have  frequently  witnessed  dissections  of 
perfect  and  not  monstrous  cadavers.”  ^ 

We  celebrate  Vesalius  as  the  founder  of  human  anatomy.  The 
discovery  that  Galenic  anatomy  was  animal  anatomy  was  one  of  the 
main  preconditions  for  his  description  of  the  human  frame.  But  it 
should  also  be  emphasized  that  his  refutation  of  Galen  was  not  due 
merely  to  his  zeal  as  a  dissector.  It  was  his  teacher.  Winter  of 
Andernach,  who  had  translated  Galen’s  “  Anatomical  administra¬ 
tions,”  a  work  apparently  unknown  to  the  Latin  Middle  Ages,  into 
Latin  and  it  was  Vesalius  himself  who  prepared  this  as  well  as  some 
minor  anatomical  treatises  of  Galen’s  for  the  edition  of  Giunta  during 
the  critical  years  preceding  the  publication  of  the  Fabrica.^  Even  a 
jxjrfunctory  perusal  of  the  “  Anatomical  administrations  ”  makes  it 
(juite  clear  that  Galen  used  monkeys,  dogs  and  other  mammals  for  his 
dissections.  But  Galen  the  dissector  is  diflferent  from  Galen  the 
philosopher  and  theologian.  Naming  the  animals  used  by  him,  care¬ 
fully  describing  step  by  step  what  can  be  seen,  Galen  does  not  deny 

’  Ibidem,  p.  280*  (Here  and  in  the  following  the  asterisk  refers  to  pages  the 
numbers  of  which  are  wrongly  repeated  in  the  Fabrica.):  “.  .  .  quum  interim 
ipsis  dolendum  magis  esset,  tale  ad  integram  sectionem  corpus  obtigisse,  quod  ab 
hominum  canone  plurimum  variat,  nisi  forte  etiam  crebro  absolutorum  et  non 
monstruosorum  hominum  sectionibus  astitissent,  Galeni  praecepta  ad  finem  libri 
primi  de  .\dmiiiistrandis  sectionibus  nobis  datum  nunquam  negligentes.”  Cf.  also 
Roth  (19),  p.  85.  For  the  reference  to  Galen,  cf.  below,  footnote  10. 

•Cf.  Roth  (19),  p.  111. 
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the  existence  of  individual  variations.  How  t)bjectively  he  could 
describe  such  variations  may  be  shown  by  a  reference  in  his  treatise. 

“  On  the  anatomy  of  veins  and  arteries,”  one  of  the  works  revised 
by  Vesalius,  where  Galen  discusses  the  renal  veins  and  continues: 

“  Next  to  these,  veins  run  to  the  testicles  and  these  veins  have  one 
thing  common  to  all  monkeys  and  some  things  jieculiar  to  single 
individuals.  The  common  feature  is  this :  from  the  left  renal  vein  a 
branch  leads  off  to  the  left  testicle.  The  particular  feature,  however, 
is  that  sometimes  the  vein  which  goes  to  the  testicle  has  a  double 
origin,  one  branch  coming  from  the  left  renal  vein,  the  other  from  the 
vena  cava.  Sometimes,  however,  it  has  only  one  origin  and  springs 
from  the  vein  which  goes  to  the  thigh.  But  the  vein  on  the  right  side 
which  goes  to  the  right  testicle  originates  from  the  vena  cava  itself. 
Once  indeed  I  have  seen  this  vein,  too.  with  two  origins,  as  is  often 
the  case  on  the  left  side.”  ® 

But  Galen  Ux)  had  a  warning  for  young  anatomists.  Whenever  in 
dissecting  a  part  they  came  across  something  that  differed  from 
Galen’s  own  description  they  should  refrain  from  condemning  him 
until  they  had  convinced  themselves  by  freiiuent  autopsies  that  they 
were  not  dealing  with  an  individual  variation.’®  It  sounds  almost 
like  an  echo  of  this  passage  when  Vesalius.  in  the  letter  on  the 
China  root,  claims  that  it  is  not  his  wont  to  affirm  things  which  he 
has  seen  in  one  or  two  dissections  only.” 

It  is  well  known  that  V’esalius  made  mistakes  which  had  to  be 
corrected  by  his  successors.  He  also  sometimes  mist(H)k  pathological 
forms  for  normal  structures.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  ixjint  out  faults 
of  this  kind.  Instead,  the  (|uestion  arose  in  our  minds  how  the  man 
who  had  to  describe  the  human  bcxly  purely  by  his  own  research  would 
deal  with  what  we  call  variations.  In  the  work  of  Galen  the  idea  of 
normal  and  jxjrfect  man  as  well  as  the  principle  of  e.xact  description 
had  lx)th  come  down  to  V^esalius.  Without  claiming  any  complete- 

*  Galen  (8),  vol.  II,  p.  809. 

’“Galen  (8),  Adminisirationes  anatomicac,  I.  11  (vol.  II,  p.  278);  iar  xai  aoi 

wort  niXot  duarinirorTt  rapd  rd  ytyptififUra  wpos  Miniv  vi,  yi'fntaKt  roCro  run 

(rwafiuy  vwdpx*”'-  Sidwtp  ov8i  wpoKaTayiyi>u»K€iy  (rc  ^f^pOLypiinur  rpos  iipun, 

txp*  'cp  S'*  ovTot  Kai  ffii.  Ka0dwtp  ifiuts.,  idjis  iroWdctf.  This  is  the  passage  alluded 
to  by  Vesalius  in  the  quotation  in  footnote  7. 

"Cf.  Roth  (19),  p.  108. 
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ness  we  wish  in  the  following  to  give  a  few  examples  of  how  this 
idea  and  this  principle  apfieared  in  the  Fabrica  of  1543. 

II 

X'esalius  was  among  the  pioneers  in  the  investigation  of  the  vari¬ 
ability  of  the  human  Ixidy.  Singer  (21)  credits  Eustachius  (1520- 
1574)  with  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  anatomical  variability. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Eustachius  was  considerably  occupied  with 
this  phenomenon,  hut  his  work  actually  jKistdates  that  of  V esalius.  It 
is  not  our  jmrjiose,  however,  to  discuss  the  (juestion  of  priority.  In 
any  instance,  it  is  (juite  clear  that  not  only  did  Vesalius  recognize  that 
variations  in  human  structure  do  (Kcur,  but  that  he  was  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  this  matter.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Vesalius  dissected 
a  considerable  numlxjr  of  human  iMnlies.  In  doing  so  he  became  faced 
with  the  problem  of  anatomical  variability.  He  had  to  decide  what 
was  normal.'-  Much  about  his  attitude  toward  the  human  Ixidy  is 
revealed  in  his  treatment  of  the  variations  that  he  encountered.  The 
Fabrica  of  1543  contains  almost  innumerable  references  to  varia¬ 
tions,  and  many  of  them  are  discussed  in  some  detail.  For  our 
purjx)se,  however,  to  ascertain  how  Vesalius  dealt  with  the  problems 
presented  by  these  variations,  it  will  suffice  to  examine  only  a  few 
instances. 

V’esalius  ix)ssil)ly  was  the  first  to  describe  and  figure  a  small  fora¬ 
men  in  the  greater  w'ing  of  the  sphenoid  hone,  situated  between  the 
foramen  rotundum  and  the  foramen  ovale,  and  traversed  by  a  vein 
(fig.  1  ).**  He  states  that  “  sometimes  one  may  observe  a  small  fora¬ 
men  at  the  internal  side  of  that  foramen  which  transmits  the  just 
mentioned  pair  of  nerves  [i.  e.  foramen  ovale],  and  it  is  provided  for 
a  little  branch  of  the  same  vein  [i.  e.  internal  jugular  vein].  But  it 
[i.  e.  the  “  small  foramen”]  is  rarely  seen  on  one  side  of  the  skull 

”  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  modern  terminology  in  many  respects  is  very 
different  from  that  of  Vesalius.  Instead  of  such  terms  as  “  normal,”  ‘‘  abnormal,” 
and  “  anomaly,”  he  employs  expressions  which  can  be  rendered  by  “  always,” 
“  usually,”  “  frequently,”  “  more  frequently,”  “  most  frequently,”  “  sometimes,” 
“  not  always,”  “  rarely,”  “  relatively  rarely,”  “  much  more  rarely,”  and  “  very 
rarely.” 

“  Fabrica,  figures  on  pp.  22,  24,  48  and  text  on  p.  52. 


Fig.  1 


hi  c-xlnsri^bafit  exfrriorem  ficicm,t]$ulKtlitUMrrff^ck,Jcfine.vttm»*. 

hloi  enim  fjic  c jlujm, feu  calu^trt.im,  out  capita  ojja  non  oHo  lUa^u-r  print  infrxto  ^nono 
C  iptfilt.  ofj  Capua  uocata  funt,  nonttnalnmut:.tut  cum  K^friflotelc  capita  tantumpirttmca 
pillis  tci7.im:iicrum  <»<7<»  illit  ofilmi  maxillj fuprrtorrm  adtfcirntui,  tJji  caln  iriam  fru  caput 
moJoJicrtna^ifuoJ  tnccmucri/t  pal?imrcprritnr,CT  caluartx  loco  pin^ttur.  (^ejautrm 
Juprd  capita  i)//^  a  max  ilt.r  /up  nor  a  oftlt.diflinxcrimui,  (Jalcni  nonuHi  cutduutorit  do^ 
UnuT  jludioJ-ai!lumfuijJi.  j  hailema  abnndelicuu  colligere. 


<iV  A  R  T  A 


Fabrica  1543,  p.  48.  Upper  figure:  base  of  skull  seen  from  l>elow.  Lower  figure: 
base  of  skull  seen  from  above.  In  both  figures  the  leader  runs  to  the  foramen 
Vesalii  (S). 
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and  still  much  more  rarely  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
pictured  this  foramen  here  on  the  left  side  and  have  indicated  it  by 
S  in  the  second  and  third  figures  Ix^cause  among  the  rest  of  the 
skulls,  there  was  one  endowed  with  this  foramen,  and  this  skull 
looked  more  elegant  than  the  others.”  This  ojiening  since  has  com¬ 
monly  been  designated  the  ”  foramen  of  Vesalius.”  The  vein  that  it 
transmits  is  a  small  emissary  from  the  cavernous  sinus  to  the 
pterygoid  plexus,  in  turn  often  termed  the  “  vein  of  Vesalius.”  That 
the  foramen  Vesalii  is  variable  in  occurrence,  indeed  rare,  is  quite 
clear  to  Vesalius.**  Beyond  this  he  makes  no  comment. 

Considerahle  attention  is  devoted  in  the  Fabrica  to  muscular 
variability.  In  dealing  with  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers 
Vesalius  carefully  describes  and  illustrates  the  variations  of  their 
tendons  of  insertion.  He  represents  the  m.  extensor  digitorum 
communis  as  lieing  usually  inserted  iijKin  only  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  and  thus  it  is  jHirtrayed  in  his  figures  (fig.  2  and  3).** 
In  fact,  this  is  a  very  common  condition.  But  he  recognizes  that  a 
fourth  tendon  of  insertion,  u{K)n  the  fifth  digit,  also  can  (Kcur,  al¬ 
though  he  incorrectly  regards  this  as  very  rare :  ”  But  I  have  very 
rarely  found  a  tendon  to  lead  right  from  the  brachiale  [i.  e.  carpus]  to 
the  little  finger  as  to  the  other  fingers  ...”*'*  since,  he  adds,  the  m. 
extensor  digiti  (punti  jiroprius  produces  extension  of  the  little  finger. 
He  likewise  notes  the  variability  of  the  juncturae  tendinum  (without 
using  this  term)  connecting  the  individual  tendons.*^ 

V'esalius  apjireciated  the  occurrence  of  the  m.  extensor  digiti  (juinti 
pro])rius  as  a  separate  muscle,  indejiendent  of  the  common  digital 
extensor.  He  correctly  states  that  it  usually  is  inserted  ujxin  only  the 
little  finger  (“  .  .  .  but  you  will  observe  most  freijiiently  a  single 
tendon  leading  to  the  little  finger  .  .  .  ”).  and  so  depicts  it  ( fig.  3).'* 
Vet  he  also  records  and  twice  jHirtrays  the  rarer  condition  in  which 

“  Precise  data  on  the  frequency  of  the  foramen  Vesalii  seem  to  lie  lacking. 
MtKlern  anatomical  textbooks,  such  as  those  of  Bardelel)en  (1),  Braus  (2), 
Cunningham  (5),  Gray  (9),  and  Morris  (14),  merely  note  that  it  is  occasional 
or  inconstant  in  occurrence. 

Fabrica,  figures  on  pp.  194,  197,  219  and  text  on  pp.  399-311. 

Fabrica,  text  on  p.  311. 

”  Fabrica,  p.  311. 

Fabrica,  text  on  p.  311,  and  figure  on  p.  197. 


Fig.  3 


Fabrica  1543,  p.  197.  In  both  hands  the  deep  extensor  muscle  (»■)  is 
distributed  to  thumb  (M.  extensor  ix>llicis  longus)  and  index  finger  (M. 
extensor  indicis  proprius).  In  the  right  arm  there  also  can  be  seen 
M.  extensor  digitorum  communis  (S)  inserted  as  in  fig.  2;  M.  extensor 
digiti  quinti  proprius  (r),  however,  here  is  restricted  to  the  little  finger. 
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the  muscle  furnishes  an  additional  tendon  to  the  fourth  finger  (fig. 
2),’®  a  variation  that  is  found  only  alxiut  once  in  every  ten  or  more 
white  Ixxlies.*® 

In  describing  the  deep  extensor  musculature  of  the  fingers,  V'esalius 
notes  that  the  m.  extensor  indicis  proprius  can  supply  the  index 
finger  alone  (fig.  3),  or  the  third  finger  in  addition  (fig.  4).  This 
latter  fasciculus,  often  termed  “  m.  extensor  medii  proprius.”  is 
known  to  (Kcur  in  alxiut  one  arm  out  of  every  ten.'‘  V’esalius  pictures 
both  conditions,  but  which  he  regarded  as  normal,  is  not  clear."" 

V'esalius,  moreover,  recorded  the  absence  of  the  m.  palmaris 
longus,  a  circumstance  which  apparently  he  had  encountered  not  in- 
frecjnently.  For  in  writing  of  this  muscle,  he  states :  “  But  more  than 

Fahrica,  text  on  p.  311,  and  figures  on  pp.  194,  219.  The  legend  to  the  figure 
on  p.  194  states :  “  D  The  muscle  which  will  be  considered  to  cause  extension  of 
the  little  finger.  The  mingling  of  the  tendons  of  the  muscle  designated  as  Z  [i.  e.  m. 
extensor  digitorum  communis]  and  the  muscle  indicated  by  D  [i.  e.  m.  extensor 
digiti  quinti  proprius]  which  takes  place  at  the  root  of  the  fingers,  has  here  been 
delineated  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  occurred  to  us  nwrr  frequently  [italics 
ours].”  The  legend  to  the  figure  on  p.  219  reads:  “T  The  muscle  by  which  as  I 
shall  show  the  little  finger  above  all  is  extended.”  The  discrepancies  between 
these  figures  and  their  legends  is  obvious  and  curious.  Notwithstanding,  it  is 
clear  from  the  text  on  p.  311  that  Vesalius  rightly  recognized  insertion  of  m. 
extensor  digiti  quinti  proprius  upon  the  fourth  finger  to  l)e  anomalous.  First, 
following  Galen,  he  describes  the  muscle  as  having  two  tendons,  to  digits  IV  and 
V.  He  then  continues :  “  Thus,  too,  you  will  not  always  see  the  eighteenth 
muscle  [i.  e.  m.  extensor  digiti  quinti  proprius]  carrying  tendons  ...  to  both 
little  and  ring  fingers,  instead  you  will  observe  most  frequently  [italics  ours]  a 
single  tendon  leading  to  the  little  finger  as  the  leader  of  the  extension  of  this 
finger.” 

*"  Cf.  Straus  (23).  Both  Grul)er  (10)  and  Pira  (17)  record  this  variation  as 
having  a  frequency  of  6  per  cent.  Le  Double  (13)  found  it  in  8.3  per  cent  of 
French  and  Wood  (27).  in  10.8  per  cent  of  English. 

Cf.  Straus  (23).  WockI  (27)  found  it  in  8.3  per  cent  of  English.  Wagenseil 
(26),  in  12.9  per  cent  of  Germans,  and  Straus  in  9.1  per  cent  of  .Americans  (both 
white  and  Negro). 

Fabrtea,  figure  on  p.  197  depicts  this  muscle  as  inserted  only  upon  the  index 
finger;  while  figure  on  p.  200  shows  it  as  inserted  upon  lioth  index  and  third 
finger.  Strangely,  however,  the  legend  of  each  of  these  illustrations  describes  Ixrth 
insertions  as  being  present.  In  the  text  (pp.  310-311),  Vesalius  first  represents  the 
m.  extensor  indicis  proprius  as  having  two  tendons,  for  digits  II  and  III.  Then, 
following,  he  states :  ”  Besides,  you  will  observe  that  the  tendon  of  this  muscle 
does  not  always  extend  to  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  but  to  the  index  finger 
only.” 
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once  in  Padua  and  Bologna  I  have  shown  the  muscle  which  we  are 
describing  to  he  certainly  absent.  .  .  .”  '* 

\’ariations  of  the  hloixl  vessels  also  engaged  X'^e.salius’  attention. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  ix)ints  out  that  the  coeliac  artery  can  arise 


Fig.  5 

Fahrica  1543.  p.  374.  The  usual  arrangement  «if  the  internal 
spermatic  veins.  The  left  sjiermatic  vein  ( X  )  empties  into  the 
left  renal  vein  (n).  whereas  the  right  si>ermatic  vein  (t) 
drains  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  (g). 

from  the  aorta  either  as  a  single  trunk  or  by  two  separate  branches.'* 
He  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  description  of  variations  of  the 
vessels  that  drain  the  testicles,  the  internal  siiermatic  veins.  These 

**  Fahrica,  p.  303.  .\bsence  of  the  m.  palmaris  longus  by  no  means  is  rare.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  Loth  (12),  it  is  wanting  in  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  whites,  the 
frequency  differing  in  various  racial  groups. 

®*  Fahrica,  figure  on  p.  295*  depicts  one  branch ;  figure  on  p.  297*,  two  branches. 
See  also  legend  on  p.  297.*  The  biramous  arrangement  is  relatively  rare :  Eaton 
(6)  found  it  in  only  9.3  per  cent  of  the  206  bodies  that  he  examined. 
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veins  are  pictured  six  times.  Four  of  these  figures  show  the  custom¬ 
ary  human  couformatiou,  with  the  left  sjiermatic  vein  draining  into 
the  left  renal  vein  and  the  right  spermatic  vein  emptying  directly  into 
the  inferior  vena  cava  (fig.  5).'®  Vesalius  clearly  recognizes  this 
arrangement  as  normal,  for  he  states  that  “  .  .  .  in  the  figure  of  the 
l)are  and  entire  vena  cava  we  have  represented  the  origin  of  the 
seminal  veins  as  it  shows  itself  more  freipiently  to  the  anatomists. 

.  .  .”  ■“  A  fifth  illustration  exhibits  a  normal  right  vein,  whereas  the 
left  si)ermatic  vessel  empties  hy  sejiarate  branches  into  lK)th  the  renal 
vein  and  the  vena  cava  (fig.  6).  Of  the  latter,  anomalous  branch, 
\'esalius  says :  ‘‘  For  although  this  little  vein  occurs  relatively  rarely 
it  has  nevertheless  seemed  right  to  represent  it  since  in  the  other 
figures  the  left  vein  is  delineated  without  this  one  and  since  it  does 
not  obscure  anything  here."  The  sixth  figure  depicts  both  of  the 
s|)ermatic  veins,  left  and  right,  so  terminating  in  two  branches,  “  .  .  . 
a  branch  extending  from  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  to  the  seminal 
vein  on  the  left  side  and  joining  together  with  it,”  and  “  .  .  .  a 
branch  originating  from  the  vein  which  jiresents  itself  to  the  right 
kidney  and  this  branch  joins  with  the  right  seminal  vein  ’’  (fig.  7).-’* 
In  addition  to  the  variations  thus  figured.  X'esalius  descrilies  yet 
another,  an  instance  in  which  the  entire  right  sjiermatic  vein  joined 
the  right  renal  vein.'* 

•Ml  of  the  variations  thus  far  discussed  are  treated  hy  \\*salius 
from  a  (piite  objective  iK)int  of  view.  .Xs  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  allow 
for  differences  in  iikkIc  of  expression  and  for  differences  in  termi¬ 
nology,  or  rather  for  lack  of  terminology,  they  are  wholly  modern 
in  spirit.  Vesalius  is  describing  human  anatomical  variability  as  he 
finds  it  without  undue  sjieculation  on  its  significance. 

**  h'ahrica,  figures  on  p.  268*,  312,  374,  378. 

"*  I’abrica,  legend  to  figure  on  p.  289.*  .Also  see  te.xt,  p.  288.* 

”  Fahrica,  figure  on  p.  372  and  legend. 

■*  Fahrica,  figure  on  p.  289*  and  legend.  The  text  on  pp.  288* -289*  elaborates 
u|H)n  these  variations. 

Fahrica,  p.  289.*  There  appears  to  be  a  singular  current  lack  of  information 
res|)ecting  the  variations  of  the  internal  spermatic  veins.  Most  m<xiern  textbooks 
completely  ignore  their  existence.  Quain  (18)  states  that  the  veins  sometimes 
bifurcate,  sending  one  branch  to  the  vena  cava  and  the  other  to  the  renal  vein. 
Piersol  (16)  notes  that  the  left  vein  occasionally  opens  directly  into  the  vena  cava. 
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Hut  \vc  obtain  a  somewhat  different  impression  when  we  turn  to  the 
instance  of  the  os  sacrum.  This  lH)ue  is  clearly  pictured  five  times  in 
the  plates  and  in  each  instance  is  comjxised  of  six  vertebrae  (fig.  8).“® 
The  accompanying  figure  legends  and  the  text  likewise  sjKrak  of  six 


loR.  7 


Fabrica  1543,  p.  289.*  Inferior  vena  cava,  showing  the  two 
internal  spermatic  veins,  each  of  which  ends  as  two  branches — 
entering  inferior  vena  cava  and  renal  vein,  resi)ectively  (B 
and  X  on  left  side,  m  and  C  on  right  side). 

parts  as  lieing  mt)st  common :  "  Helow  the  lumbar  vertebrae  in  man 
one  usually  finds  ten  Ixines,  of  which  six  constitute  the  os  sacrum  of 
man,  and  four  the  ctxrcyx.”  We  now  know,  however,  that  a  sacrum 
of  five  vertebrae  is  normal  for  man,  although  one  of  six  components 

*•  Fabrica,  figures  on  pp.  57,  79,  332,  333,  354. 

’*  Fabrica,  p.  83.  .Mso  see  p.  84. 


Fig.  8 

Fabrica  1543,  p.  79.  Sacrum,  comiwsetl  of  six  vertebrae,  and  coccyx,  composed 
of  four  vertebrae. 
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by  no  means  is  rare,  having  a  freijneucy  of  about  one  in  five.** 
Vesalius  also  recognized  the  existence  of  the  five-piece  sacrum.  |H)int- 
ing  out  that  “  sometimes  it  [  i.  e.  the  sacrum]  consists  of  five  bones 
only.  .  .  .  ”  Apparently  he  did  not  encounter  the  rarer  sacral 
t)ix-s  comprising  four  and  seven  vertebrae,  respectively.  It  may 
jxrtinently  lie  asked  how  \'esalius  came  to  regard  the  sacrum  of 
six  parts  as  typical,  or  normal,  despite  the  fact  that  one  of  five 
segments  is  almost  four  times  as  freiiuent.  Certainly  it  did  not  arise 
from  a  iioverty  of  material,  for  his  reference  to  “  the  sacral  hones  met 
with  in  cemeteries  ”  patently  may  lie  taken  as  an  indication  that  he 
had  examined  numerous  sjiecimens.  Vesalius,  himself,  in  later  life, 
tried  to  explain  and  justify  his  choice  of  the  six-piece  sacrum  by 
stating  that  he  hapiiened  to  have  a  particularly  good  siiecimen  of 
that  tyiie  available;  and  that  he  selected  this  because  it  conformed 
more  closely  to  Galen’s  description.®*  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
W'salius  felt  it  so  necessary  to  concur  with  Galen  here,  especially 
when  he  was  in  such  violent  and  outsiK)ken  disagreement  in  other 
instances.  Moreover,  his  explanation  is  not  readily  reconciled  with 
his  definite  and  rejieated  statements  in  the  Fabrica  of  1543  to  the 
effect  that  the  six-jiiece  tyjie  is  the  most  fre(|uent  form  of  sacrum. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  clearly  jiictures  a  five-piece  sacrum,  accom- 
I)anied  by  a  coccy.x  of  four  jiarts,  in  the  Tabulae  Sex  published  five 
years  earlier  (fig.  9).®*  Something  in  the  interval  caused  him  to 

”  .XccordinR  to  the  data  assembled  by  Schultz  (20)  relative  to  b31  white  iKxlies, 
the  sacrum  was  c»)mposed  of  5  vertebrae  in  11  jxr  cent,  of  6  vertebrae  in  21.7  jxr 
cent,  of  4  vertebrae  in  1  per  cent,  and  of  7  vertebrae  in  0.2  i>er  cent. 

”  I'abrica,  p.  84.  Cf.  also  p.  76. 

’*  I'abrica,  p.  83. 

“Roth  (19).  p.  14().  Cf.  also  Holl  (24).  p.  11. 

’*  Tabulae  Sex,  1538,  sixth  table.  This  is  a  jHJsterior  view  of  the  skeleton.  Five 
sacral  and  four  coccygeal  vertebrae  are  evident.  The  accompanying  legend  states 
that  sometimes  there  are  nine  vertebrae  l)elow  the  lumbar  region  and  accuses  (jalen 
of  inconsistency  on  this  (Mjint.  In  the  Fabrica,  however,  the  text  on  p.  83  states 
that  “l)elow  the  lumlwir  vertebrae  in  man  one  usually  finds  ten  I  italics  oursl  Iwnes, 
of  which  six  constitute  the  os  sacrum  of  man.  and  four  the  coccyx.”  The  figures 
on  p.  79  similarly  show  ten  postlumbar  vertebrae  (six  sacral  and  four  coccygeal), 
whereas  the  accom|)anying  legend  curiously  reads:  “  A,  R,  C,  1),  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K. 
These  letters  in  the  first  figure  designate  nine  (italics  oursl  Ixmes  following  u|K>n 
the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  Of  these  I  shall  consider  the  six  superior  ones  to  repre- 
.sent  the  os  sacrum  in  man,  while  I  shall  call  the  four  inferior  ones  .  .  .  coccyx 
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Tabulae  Sex,  1538.  Sixth  table,  showing  sacrum,  comixjsed  of  five  vertebrae,  aiiU 
coccyx,  composed  of  four  vertebrae. 
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change  his  mind.  A  jxissible  motive  for  his  choice  of  the  six-piece 
sacrum  as  normal  is  suggested  in  his  teleological  attitude  toward  the 
relation  lietween  sacral  foramina  and  nerves.  Obviously  \"esalius 
regards  the  foramina  as  having  the  purjK)se  of  protecting  the  nerves 
as  they  pass  from  the  sjiinal  cord  to  the  iieriphery.  He  is  at  pains  to 
prove  that  this  end  also  is  attained  with  a  five-piece  sacrum,  but  only 
by  the  additional  provision  of  sjiecial  processes  on  the  coccyx.®^  Thus 
he  writes.  “  ...  if  jierchance  the  sacrum  is  constructed  of  five  bones 
only  .  .  .  the  first  bone  [of  the  coccyx]  forms  two  ixiinted  little 
processes  on  the  |K)Sterior  side  [i.  e.  cornua  coccygea]  so  that  some 
foramen  may  lie  formed  on  the  posterior  side  and  the  nerve  of  the 
sixth  pair  in  the  sacrum  be  let  out  and  jirotected.  The  little  processes 
show  upwards  and  are  strongly  united  with  the  processes  of  the 
fifth  Ixme  of  the  sacrum  [i.  e.  cornua  sacralia].  .  .  .  But  if  the 
sacrum  has  six  Ixines  (as  happens  most  freipiently),  the  first  bone  of 
the  cixrcyx  does  not  form  any  such  processes.  .  .  .”  It  is  not  im¬ 
plausible  to  suppose  that  \Tsalius.  steeped  as  he  was  in  a  Galenic 
brand  of  teleology,  thus  was  led  to  regard  the  six-piece  sacrum  as  the 
more  jierfect,  and  so  to  look  upon  the  variant  as  the  normal. 

We  now  come  to  instances  where  Vesalius’  apjiroach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  variability  plainly  is  influenced  by  teleology.  There  first  are 
to  lx.'  considered  the  oft-discussed  Vesalian  Ixmes  of  foot  and  hand. 
In  the  foot.  Vesalius  describes  and  figures  “  .  .  .  an  ossicle  situated 
at  the  external  side  of  the  joint  by  which  the  fifth  bone  of  the  jiedion 
fi.  e.  os  metatarsale  V  ]  articulates  with  the  culxnd  hone  ”  (fig.  10).*® 
The  precise  nature  of  this  so-called  “  os  Vesalianum  tarsi  ’’  as  de- 
scrilx-d  in  the  Fabrica  of  1 343 — whether  it  he  a  rare  accessory  tarsal 
element,  or  an  anomalous  sejiarate  tulwrosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
lx  Hie.  or  even  nothing  more  than  the  sesamoid  of  the  peroneus  longus 
muscle —  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  has 

or  (as  we  sometimes  say)  os  coccygis.”  In  the  light  of  the  Tabulae  Sex,  is  it 
possible  that  this  reference  to  nine  lx)nes  represents  something  more  than  an 
ordinary  slip  of  the  ihmi?  The  whole  question  of  Vesalius’  treatment  of  the  sacrum 
in  the  Tabulae  Sex  and  the  Fabrica  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  by  Holl  (24). 

”  Fabrica,  p.  84. 

Fabrica,  p.  84.  Cf.  also  figures  on  p.  79,  where  the  first  coccygeal  vertebra 
exhibits  no  cornua. 

Fabrica,  p.  l.SO,  and  figures  on  p.  142.  .Also  see  the  legend  to  these  figures. 


Fig.  10 

Fabrica  1543.  p.  142.  Skeleton  of  foot,  showing  os  Vesalianum  tarsi  (m). 

ossicle  "  sometimes  ”  present  and  lying  "...  at  the  external  side  of 
the  articulation  of  the  jK)stbrachial  Ixme  sup]K)rting  the  little  finger 
fi.e.  os  metacarpale  \"1  with  the  eighth  brachial  Ixme  [i.  e.  os  hama- 
tuml  ...”  (fig.  11).'*®  Yesalius  regarded  this  ossicle  and  that 
which  he  found  in  the  foot  as  analogous.**  Both  he  jdaced  in  the 

**Fa/)nVa,  p.  119,  and  figures  on  p.  115.  .\lso  see  the  legend  to  these  figures. 
“  Fabrica,  p.  150. 
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produced  diverse  interpretations.  Whatever  its  exact  nature,  it 
seems  that  Yesalius  regarded  it  as  a  normal  structure,  or  at  least  he 
did  not  comment  u|M)n  its  significance.  Not  so.  however,  is  his 
treatment  of  the  X'esalian  Ixine  of  the  hand.  This,  termed  the  “  os 
X'esalianum  carpi,”  as  depicted  and  descrilied  by  Yesalius,  is  an 
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category  of  sesamoid  bones  (although  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
used  this  term  in  its  strict  miKlern  connotation).**  His  account  of 
the  os  Vesalianum  carpi,  however,  is  dominated  by  teleology. 
Actually,  he  is  describing  an  extremely  rare  anomaly,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  exotic  of  all  skeletal  alierrations.**  He  scarcely  could  have 
.seen  it  more  than  once.  Yet,  despite  its  abnormality,  of  which  he 
plainly  is  cognizant,  it  is  to  him  almost  a  necessity  in  his  concept  of 
the  |)erfect  hand.  For  to  him  this  anomalous  ossicle  apjiears  to  fulfill 
the  function  of  supjKirting  the  little  finger  and  of  filling  an  otherwise 
“  somewhat  empty  ”  space  along  the  ulnar  Ixirder  of  the  hand.  Thus 
he  states  that  it  has  “  .  .  .  the  object  so  to  sjieak  of  filling  the  place 
conijiletely.  For  the  latter  remains  somewhat  empty  liecause  the 
sujierior  jiart  of  this  {xistbrachial  Ixine  [i.  e.  os  metacarpale  can¬ 
not  completely  lean  ujxm  the  eighth  brachial  Ixine  [i.  e.  os  hama- 
tum]  and  deviates  a  little  toward  the  external  side.  In  particular  this 
ossicle,  when  present,  seems  therefore  to  strengthen  this  joint  and 
somewhat  to  pro])  uj)  the  jxistbrachial  Ixine  supjxirting  the  little 
finger.  .\nd  for  this  reason  the  eighth  brachial  Ixine  also  Ixirders 
uixm  this  ossicle.  .  .  .”  **  Conse(|uently  the  os  Vesalianum  car])i 
assumes  an  exaggerated  imjiortance  in  the  eyes  of  its  discoverer,  and 
its  rarity  is  ignored  in  the  face  of  teleological  necessity. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  form  of  the  skull.  Vesalius  groups  skulls, 
according  to  shape,  in  five  categories.*'"’  Much  has  been  written  about 
his  classification.**  It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  it  here.  Suffice 
it  to  state  that  whatever  its  resemhlance  to  the  classifications  of 
modern  anthro]X)logists.  it  differs  fundamentally  in  lx)th  spirit  and 
pur|X)se.  Rather,  it  follows  gixxl  Galenic  tradition.**  For  \*esalius. 
there  is  only  one  "  natural  ”  form  of  skull,  all  variants  therefrom 

*'  Fabrica,  p.  119. 

*’  Pfitzner  (15)  found  an  os  Vesalianum  carpi  in  only  2  of  the  1,456  European 
hands  that  he  studied  (thus  in  slightly  more  than  0.1  i)er  cent).  Furthermore,  he 
categorically  states  that  this  bone,  following  its  original  description  by  Vesalius  in 
1543,  was  not  encountered  again  until  Gruber  saw  it  in  1870 — a  matter  of  327 
years ! 

“  Fabrica,  p.  119. 

*®  Fabrica,  figures  on  p.  18  and  text  on  pp.  18-19. 

“Cf.,  e.g.,  Holl  (11). 

Galen  (8),  Ars  mcdica,  ch.  6  (vol.  I.  p.  319  ff.). 
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Fig.  12 

Fabrica  1543,  p.  18.  The  five  types  of  the  human  skull.  Of  these,  only  the  first  (“  Prima 
figura”)  is  considered  as  “natural”  hy  Vesalius. 
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In-iiig  regarded  as  unnatural.^*  He  states:  “  .  .  .  .\nd  for  this  rea¬ 
son  too,  the  skull  which  is  according  to  nature  is  chiefly  built  in  the 
sha})e  of  an  oblong  sphere,  where  the  anterior  |  literally  “  foremost  ”  ] 
parts  arc  more  prominent  and  larger.  Hut  all  the  other  figures  which 
vary  from  this  one.  are  lielieved  not  to  Ik*  natural  .  .  .”  (fig,  12).^* 
Here  we  .see  the  teleogical  attitude  toward  variability,  suggested  in 
the  discussion  of  the  sacrum  and  further  develo|K*d  respecting  the  os 
\’esalianum  of  the  hand,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

.\s  emphasized  alK)ve,  we  have  not  made  a  complete  survey  of  the 
Fahrica.  Consequently,  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  exact 
nuniher  of  references  to  variations  contained  therein.  Xor  are  we 
able,  from  the  e.xamples  of  variations  which  we  have  studied,  to  state 
definitely  whether  the  objective  or  the  teleological  jioint  of  view 
prevails.  Our  impression,  however,  distinctly  suggests  predominance 
of  the  former.  The  |x>int  to  lie  emphasized,  however,  is  that  the 
treatment  of  variability  in  itself  varies,  thereby  reflecting  \T*salius’ 
attitude  toward  the  human  Ixxly. 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  DE  HUMAKI 
CORPORIS  FABRIC  A  (1543)‘ 

JOHN  A.  BENJAMIN  * 

I  know  of  no  statement  which  is  more  fitting  to  introduce  a  subject 
from  the  “  Fabrica  ”  than  the  one  by  Virchow :  • 

Vesalius  war  etner  jener  seltenen  Manner  von  universaler  Bedeutung,  wie 
sie  die  Geschichtc  nur  selten  auftreten  sieht:  wie  in  ihni  fast  alle  Cultur- 
nationen  des  danialigen  Europa  .  .  .  einen  Angehorigen  sehen  und  verehren 
konnten.  so  erkannte  man  die  Giiltigkeit  seiner  Siege  in  der  Anatomie  zu- 
gleich  fiir  alle  anderen  Zweige  der  Medicin  an. 

(Vesalius  was  one  of  those  rare  men  of  universal  importance  that  history 
can  record  but  infrerjuently ;  just  as  almost  all  of  the  cultured  nations  of 
Europe  at  that  time  .  .  .  were  able  to  recognize  and  honor  him  as  kinsman, 
so  the  validity  of  his  victories  in  anatomy  was  recognized  and  applied  to  all 
other  branches  of  medicine  alike.) 

Since  the  Fabrica  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  text  one  will  do  well 
to  concern  himself  with  some  small  section  of  it.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  illustrations  of  the  kidney  and 
the  type  of  kidney  dissected,  man  or  animal,  on  page  371,^  and  to 
give  Vesalius  deserved  recognition  for  his  contribution  to  renal 
anatomy. 

Material  and  Methods 

The  kidneys  of  man,  pig,  and  dog  were  studied  in  the  fresh  state 
and  after  fixing  in  Pick’s  solution.  Additional  studies  were  made 
on  the  same  kidneys  after  the  injection  of  liquid  latex  and  pantopaque 

‘  Vesalius,  .Andreas.  De  Human!  Corporis  Fabrica  Libri  Septem.  Basel,  Joannes 
Oporinus,  1543. 

*  Virchow,  Rudolf.  Morgagni  und  der  anatomische  Gedanke.  Bert.  klin. 
tl'ochnschr.,  :  345-350,  .\pril  2,  1804  (p.  347).  See  also  Lancet  1 :  843-846,  Apr. 
7,  1894;  und  Bull.  Hist.  Med.,  y.  975-989,  1939. 

*  Department  of  Surgery,  Division  of  Urology’,  University  of  Rochester,  School 
of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 
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VIGESIM  APRIMA  QV  I  N  T  I  LIBRI  FIGVRa. 

TR.es  P  ILO  P  CO  NT  IN  ET  Tx^BEL. 

lujc^ionij  feric  imEem  fubfc^cntcs,ac  appojltifimc  rcnu /bau  mcatuum^ 
urinariorumprincipia  ojiendentcs* 

PRIMA.  SBCVNDA.  TERTIA. 


%7i  ANDREAE  VESALtI  BRVXELLENSIt 

TR-JVM  VICESIM  AR  PR.IMAE  FJOyIL%.AE  T  ABRLL>.U> 
ramAanindmi^  chanAcnuB  Index. 

P  R  I tabtlU  ftSiomem  ftamdmmrcius  longitudintm  per  giUim  ipAu  imitStM 
hdhet  tideo  proJUnddm.ut »  feemidum  raus  ptrtmqat jimmjetertm  milU  rem jib^U^aiU 
•■P.  tJportioHt.Significettjfttur  fdtxtri remi aiucrtorem partem,^  Hcrdpofiericrtwuy  fsryori 
>>/.  jicM fuM ntmoru primifmM remi/tu ipfm mibtxtMti corpora imuci tlbrtmiconm. Hie 
AjA-  tnimrvminectjJarioperfeSiomemieimittiocoitudtuidunnr.Ji,^ primijinm corpotjtmmem 
hrantum  cor  pin  i«  tjKod  ueiia  cT  artrria  rcnii  termiiunuur, 
t  Fommiimlum  hoc  uriMorij  meatut  r/l  initinm. 

A  P' rinari;  me  atm  pari.  Super  membmneum  hoc  carpet  A^  A  iM/tgnitMmJeeuii^  rcnu  eoi^ 
pnJiMaitCHiui  iaterimer carport lUimemhraaeoproximiim  UtaiiabacftSioiietaMMmappo 
ret.  EiUi  emm partes  <pur  i«  exteriom  ad utruafi  fepti ex  reals  fahpaatia  coaforaiatl  latas pro 
^  a.  dacaatarjpfaai^ fiaaai  aelat  bipartitaas  epiciaat^JiJpeciUo  la  circaita fab  dedaSo 

iataeri  aetjais.  Septaaiaaaif  illad  pnefeali  feStoae  ta  daai  partes paaterioreaifcibcetfy  pofk 
rioreat  dsatfasa  ceraitar,ac  •  tfaideat  parieai  ipfuss  notat  aaterioreai^aerd p^erioreat. 
Secaadaejpipeioaiaiacaaiaapercoameaioruta  faatcoamaia  ,aijiqa6d  anmerfapropeatodt 
reals  fabpaatia feptaat  ilbid  coapitaeas,caltello  orbicalatiat  adeatpta fk^ie^e  aliter faaijep^ 
ti  illiat  fi^-araat  ob  ocalos  poaere  licait .  Coaffacitar  hlc  itaf  feamdm  reals ftaas  aaiaerfat ,  at 
aoaijaeaudaiodaaienblpartltm,eof»dfeptaaia^hilenaiJamaibaacla  exteriori Ippas  late 
o  redirlaieateai.a  i^arcrt^yyCT  *  eadeatUcqaalaprlaiatabdlaaotaat.  Circatm aateat 
f.  later  aert  daSm.ftcaadaai  reals  ladicat fiaaai.  I  aero  aaterioreai  part  eta  prmljiaasjea  aieai 
I  braaei  corporis ,ipM  bac  la  maMs  dlfcladitar.  i  corporis  aieaAnmei  pofltrloreai  parttai  ladu 

H.  cat.adeoatlo"' flaialaitaibraaeaaioottntcorpiii^eapTMreaisfmaKaaattmartaanfwteA 
tas  lafigaltarori^.  Tertlatabellaprlatijbau  feaaitaibnuielcorpeTu  m 

taos  omaes  tipaaat.reaistaimfatflamla,qaafaamiiseiasfiaunimiiaiiafcitar,peaiauietafA 
eil.  <^tf  bite  cUm  cbaraStrmmoperamfaat  obala. 

Fig.  1.  Shows  the  three  Vesalian  (1543)  illustrations  of  a  kidney  in 
successive  stages  of  dissection  and  legend  with  characters. 
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Fig.  1 

The  twenty- first  illustration  of  the  fifth  l)ook,  which  contains  three  appro¬ 
priate  drawings  of  a  dissection,  following  one  after  another  in  succession, 
and  showing,  in  a  very  suitable  manner,  the  principles  of  the  sinus  (cavity) 
of  the  kidneys  ami  of  the  urinary  passages. 

A  legend  of  the  three  figures  of  the  twenty-first  illustration,  and  of  their 
characters : 

The  first  illustration  has  a  dissection  following  the  length  of  the  kidney, 
cut  through  its  hump  just  deep  enough  that  it  extends  into  the  second  cavity 
of  the  kidney,  no  portion  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  having  been 
removed,  however.  It  shows,  therefore,  a  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  kidney, 
in  fact,  the  posterior,  y  &  y  are  the  orifices  of  the  branches  of  the  first 
sinus  of  the  kidney,  or  of  its  membranous  body,  where  these  branches  in  turn 
unite.  For  here  the  branches  in  common  union  are  necessarily  divided  because 
of  the  dissection.  S,  S  the  body  of  the  first  cavity,  or  the  membranous  body 
in  which  the  vein  and  artery  of  the  kidney  are  terminated.  ^ 

<  This  little  opening  is  the  beginning  of  the  urinary  passage. 

A  Part  of  the  urinary  passage.  Above  this  membranous  body,  designated 

5  &  S,  may  be  found  the  second  cavity  of  the  kidney,  of  which  the  inner  side, 
nearest  its  membranous  body,  merely  shows  in  this  dissection.  For  parts  of 
this,  which  are  extended  into  the  outer  walls  on  both  sides  of  the  septum 
formetl  from  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  form  this  same  bisected  sinus, 
and  I  cannot  look  into  it  unless  a  prol)e  is  drawn  in  a  circle  under  here 

6  H.  For  the  septum,  in  the  section  showing  it,  is  seen  divided  into  two 
larts,  namely  the  anterior  &  the  posterior,  and  k  denotes  its  anterior  part, 
surely ;  (  indeed  the  posterior. 

Of  the  second  illustration,  everything  is  common  with  that  just  described, 
except  that  the  almost  complete  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  forming  this 
septum  is  cut  away  in  circles  with  a  little  knife,  not  is  it  permitted,  to  be  sure, 
to  place  the  form  of  its  septum  l)efore  the  eyes.  And  so  here  is  seen  the  entire 
second  cavity  of  the  kidney,  but  not  as  if  it  were  bisected,  because  I  have 
taken  away  the  septum  separating  this  sinus  in  its  outer  wall,  a  therefore, 
&  &  y  &  y  designate  the  same  things  here  which  they  (designated)  in  the 

first  illustration.  Moreover,  the  circular  duct  between  a  &  indicates  the 
second  sinus  of  the  kidney,  ff,  in  truth,  the  anterior  part  of  the  first  sinus, 
or  of  the  membranous  body  where  these  are  divided  into  branches.  i  indicates 
the  posterior  part  of  the  membranous  body.  In  the  same  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time,  ff  &  i  denote  the  membranous  body  or  first  sinus  of  the  kidney; 
(by)  K,  moreover,  the  origin  of  the  urinary  passage  is  indicated. 

The  third  illustration  penetrates  into  all  the  branches  of  the  first  sinus  or 
membranous  body,  for  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidney,  which  is  connected  to 
the  sinus  by  its  uppermost  branches,  is  cut  into  deeply.  And  these  are  obvious 
from  the  list  of  characters  near  by,  (p.  372) 
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mixture.*  Such  an  injection  medium  not  only  permitted  one  to  cast 
a  mold  of  the  pelvis,  but  also  made  it  possible  to  obtain  X-rays  of 
the  specimens.  Still  another  medium,  diodrast,**  was  used  to  inject 
the  ureter  and  jielvis  and  under  pressure  to  produce  pyelotubular 
back-flow  *  in  the  kidney  of  the  dog. 

The  first  illustration  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  kidney  cut  sagittally 
dividing  it  into  anterior  and  posterior  halves,  and  emphasizing  the 
symmetry  of  the  halves.  The  anatomic  topography  is  further  clari¬ 
fied  by  reference  to  the  “  hump  ”  or  the  convexity  of  the  kidney 
(Fig.  1,  &  Pis.  2).  Perhaps  one  may  call  attention  to  one  de¬ 
tail.  Vesalius  referred  to  the  membranous  body  (first  cavity)  before 
describing  the  jielvis  (second  cavity,  PI.  4,  Figs.  1,  2) ;  ordinarily 
the  jielvis  would  lie  the  first  to  be  dissected  and  described.  Probably 
the  branches  marked  “  y  ”  attracted  his  attention  immediately  upon 
ojiening  the  kidney,  and  since  he  observed  this  cavity  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  laliel  it  the  first  cavity  with  the  observation  of  the  pelvis 
second. 

He  described  the  first  cavity  and  noted  the  finger-like  projections 
uniting  near  the  hilus  of  the  kidney  (PI.  2,  Fig.  3b).  Furthermore 
he  found  that  the  membranous  body  enclosed  the  vein  and  the  artery 
(PI.  3.  Fig.  3a),  the  first  cavity  or  membranous  body  being  one  and 
the  same  structure. 

The  orifice  of  the  ureter  which  drains  the  urine  from  the  kidney 
jielvis  is  also  seen  in  the  first  illustration  (Fig.  1  &  PI.  2,  Fig.  2a). 
He  then  wrote  of  a  bisected  cavity  (pelvis)  which  is  shown  in  PI.  3, 
Figs.  2b  &  3b.  He  further  divided  the  membranous  body  into 
anterior  and  jxisterior  portions  maintaining  uniformity  of  terms  and 
anatomic  position. 

The  usefulness  of  a  probe  in  this  dissection  is  indicated  in  the 
legend.  Furthermore,  I  feel  that  the  use  of  the  probe  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  knowledge  of  surgical  instruments  and  technique.  More- 

*  F!qual  parts  of  pigmented  liquid  late.x  and  pantopaque  (ethyl  iodophenylunde- 
cylate)  were  mixed  and  adjusted  to  pH9.9  by  adding  ammonium  hydroxide.  If  a 
denser  medium  is  necessary  for  x-ray  studies  then  add  more  pantopaque  and  adjust 
pH  to  10.78  by  adding  ammonium  hydroxide. 

**  diodrast-diiodopyridone  acetic  acid  diethanolamine  (35%  wt. /vol.). 

*  Hinman,  Frank.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Urology.  Phila.,  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  1935,  p.  235. 


Fig.  1.  Injection  medium  mold  of  the  pelvis  showing  its  relation  to  the  membranous  body 
or  first  cavity,  after  dissecting  away  the  renal  crest  and  some  of  the  parenchyma. 

Figs.  2,  3.  b.  indicates  the  bisected  pelvis. 

Fig.  3.  a.  shows  the  vessels  (diagrammatic)  in  the  membranous  body. 

Kic.  1.  Actual  niw. 
Kiga.  2  A  3.  X2. 


Plate  4 


Figs.  1,  2.  An  x-ray  of  the  mold  of  the  dog’s  ureter 
and  pelvis  made  by  injecting  liquid  latex  and 
pantopaque.  Arrow  points  to  the  space  occupied 
by  one  projection  of  the  membranous  body. 

H  Actual  feixc. 
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over,  we  have  evidence  in  the  Preface  of  the  Fabrica  *  that  Vesalius 
was  interested  in  surgical  anatomy,  and  he  realized  it  was  necessary 
to  disLiect  in  order  to  study  organ  and  body  structures. 

Porro  I’atavii  .  .  .  ,  quia  ad  medicinae  chirurgicac  professionem  .  .  .  Ana- 
tomes  i|uoque  tractatio  pertinet,  earn  in  hominis  constructione  inquirenda 
navavi  operani,  .  .  .  (Praefatio,  p.  3). 

Furthermore  at  Padua  ...  [I  had  been  in  charge  of  the  teachings  of  surgical 
medicine]  .  .  .  and  since  the  carrying  out  of  anatomical  inquiry  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  for  surgical  medicine,  I  devoted  much  effort  to  the  investigation  of  the 
structure  of  man.® 

We  note  that  his  description  of  the  second  illustration  is  to  the 
point.  He  wasted  neither  time  nor  words.  His  logic  was  good,  his 
thinking  clear.  He  took  scalpel  in  hand  and  dissected  away  the 
parenchyma,  exposing  the  membranous  body.® 

He  states: 

Of  the  second  illustration,  everything  is  common  with  that  just  described, 
except  that  the  almost  complete  parenchyma  of  the  kidney  forming  this 
septum  (renal-crest  *)  is  cut  away  in  circles  with  a  little  knife,  nor  is  it  per¬ 
mitted,  to  be  sure,  to  place  the  form  of  its  septum  before  the  eyes.  And  so 
here  is  seen  the  entire  second  cavity  *  of  the  kidney,  but  not  as  if  it  were 
bisected,  because  I  have  taken  away  the  septum  separating  this  sinus  in  its 
outer  wall,  a  therefore,  &  y  &  y  designate  the  same  things  here  which  they 
(designated)  in  the  first  illustration.  Moreover  the  circular  duct  (Fig.  3) 
between  a  &  indicates  the  second  sinus  of  the  kidney.  6,  in  truth,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  first  sinus,  or  of  the  membranous  body  where  these  are 
divided  into  branches,  t  indicates  the  posterior  part  of  the  membranous  body. 
In  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  0  and  i  denote  the  membranous 
body  or  first  cavity  of  the  kidney;  (by)  H  moreover,  the  origin  of  the  urinary 
passage  is  indicated  (in  the  second  cavity). 

*  The  pelvic  wall  forms  recesses  and  outpouchings  (Pis.  3  &  4).  The  pelvis  is 
adapted  to  receive  the  renal  crest  projections  and  it  is  prolonged  outward  between 
the  ridges,  forming  cavities  for  the  latter,  and  simulates  calyces,  which  do  not 
exist.** 

*  Farrington,  B.  The  Preface  of  .\ndreas  Vesalius  to  De  Fabrica  Corporis 
Humani,  1543.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Med.,  2$:  1357-1366,  1932. 

*  Singer,  Charles.  To  Vesalius  on  the  Fourth  Centenary  of  his  De  Humani 
Corporis  Fabrica.  J.  Anat.,  77:  261-265,  1943.  (See  p.  263  for  discussion  of  the 
word  “  fabrica.”) 

•(See  Pis.  1,  3,  4). 

••  Sisson,  Septimus.  The  .Anatomy  of  the  IXmiestic  .\nimals.  Phila.,  W.  B. 
Saunders  Co.,  1917,  p.  570. 
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The  description  of  the  third  illustration  is  brief.  The  first  cavity 
or  membranous  body  is  fully  demonstrated  by  removing  all  but  a 
thin  rim  of  parenchyma  (Fig.  1  &  PI.  2,  Fig.  3).  At  this  point  a 
comment  about  the  kink  in  the  ureter  is  essential  (Fig.  1  tertia,  & 
PI.  1.  Fig.  3).  Several  of  my  doctor  friends  have  remarked  upon 
this,  and  questioned  if  any  pathology  existed  such  as  a  hydro¬ 
nephrosis  (unless  experimentally  produced,  hydronephrosis  in  the 
dog  is  rarely  seen).  I  feel  that  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  kink 
is  pnxiuced  by  the  artist  intentionally  and  is  reproduced  in  PI.  1, 
Fig.  3  (observe  normal  ureter  with  kink  produced  intentionally). 

In  regard  to  pathology  in  general  at  this  time  we  can  again  borrow 
words  of  explanation  from  Virchow"  (p.  348) : 

In  der  That  wissen  wir,  dass  von  Eustachi  bis  auf  V esalius  die  pathologisch- 
anatomischen  Abweichungen  die  Aufmerksamkeit  der  .Anatomen  beschaftigt 
haben,  aber  weder  sie  noch  ihre  nachsten  Nachfolger  haben  diese  Ab- 
weichungen  mit  der  Sorgfalt  verzeichnet  dass  darauf  die  Begrundung  einer 
thatsachlichen  Krankheitslehre  hervorgehen  konnte. 

(In  fact  we  know  that  from  Eustachius  to  Vesalius  the  pathologico-anatonii- 
cal  variations  attracted  the  attention  of  anatomists :  however,  neither  they  nor 
their  immediate  successors  have  recorder!  carefully  those  deviations  from  the 
normal,  so  that  the  founding  of  a  real  pathology  could  not  result.) 

Little  was  known  of  renal  pathology  at  this  period,  yet  dropsical 
persons  could  scarcely  have  escaped  notice  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Horace  ’  himself  must  have  seen  such  a  case  of 
albuminuria  when  he  sang : 

Crescit  imlulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops. 

Nec  sitem  pellit,  nisi  causa  morbi 

Fugerit  venis,  et  acfuosus  albo 
Corpore  languor. 

( By  indulgence  the  dreadful  dropsy  grows  apace,  nor  can  the  sufferer  banish 
thirst,  unless  the  cause  of  the  malady  has  first  departed  from  the  veins  and 
the  watery  languor  from  the  pale  hotly.) 

It  is  also  probable  that  Vesalius  had  read  Saliceto  (1476)  who 
left  a  classic  description  of  a  contracted  kidney  producing  dropsy 
(De  duritie  in  renibus.  Cap.  cxl).* 

’  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.  Opera  omnia.  3rd  ed.  Oxford,  Clarendon  press, 
18%.  Vol.  1.  Lib.  II,  Od.  2,  p.  136,  lines  13-16. 

*  Garrison,  Fielding  H.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Medicine.  4th  ed. 
Phila.,  W.  B.  Sauiulers  Co.,  1929,  p.  154. 
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Just  as  Virchow  stated  that  the  founding  of  a  real  pathologj-  was 
not  possible  under  the  circumstances;  therefore,  we  may  put  this 
subject  aside  and  return  to  the  question :  “  Did  Vesalius  dissect  a 
human  kidney  or  the  kidney  of  an  animal?  ”  (Fig.  2,  &  PI.  5,  Fig.  1.) 

Holl  •  has  carried  out  an  inquiry  in  a  thorough  manner  into  this 
particular  phase  of  the  work  of  Vesalius.  We  may  now  examine 
two  of  his  statements. 

Auf  den  ersten  Blick  hin  ist  ersichtlich,  dass  die  Abbildungen  keine  mensch- 
lichen  Nieren  betreffen  konnen,  obwohl  dies  die  Figurenerklarung  ver- 
schweigt.  Die  .Abbildungen  haben  tierische  Nieren  (und  zwar,  wie  spater 
hervorgehen  wird,  die  eines  Hundes)  zum  Gegenstande  und  es  hatte  Vesal 
die  V'erpflichtung  gehabt,  dies  in  der  Figurenerklarung  ausdrucklich  hervor- 
zuheben.  Dadurch,  aber,  dass  Vesal  dies  unterlassen  hat,  war  die  Gelegenheit 
gegeben,  dass  ein  seinerzeitiger  Leser  (und  vielleicht  auch  mancher  der 
gegenwartigen  Zeit),  der  nur  die  Abbildungen  und  die  Figurenerklarung 
einsah,  irregefuhrt  werde. 

(It  is  evident  at  the  hrst  glance  that  the  illustrations  do  not  represent  human 
kidneys,  even  though  the  text  does  not  mention  that.  Vesalius  should  have 
emphasized  in  the  text  that  the  illustrations  show  kidneys  of  an  animal  (as 
we  shall  later  see,  a  dog).  Because  Vesalius  neglected  to  do  that,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  arose  to  be  misled  for  his  contemporaries  and  probably  also  for  his 
present  readers,  who  only  looked  at  the  pictures  and  explanations  of  the 
illustrations. ) 

In  support  of  the  above  statement  we  do  know  that  V’esalius  dis¬ 
sected  dogs  and  pigs,*®  and  also  removed  a  kidney  (probably  a  dog’s). 

Quan(|uam  et  vivos  canes,  qui  modo  paulo  aut  multo  ante  cibum  sumpserunt, 
vivos  aggredi,  atque  ita  etiam  intestinorum  munus  rimari,  nihil  prohibeat. 

Jecoris  autem  officium,  ut  etiam  lienis,  aut  renum  aut  vesicae,  in  vivorum 
sectione  vix  melius  quam  in  mortuorum  intueri  possumus.  Nisi  quis  vivo 
cani  lienem  execare  voluerit,  uti  et  ego  aliquando  feci,  diebusque  aliquot 
canem  asservavi.  (p.  660) 

(However  nothing  may  prevent  our  taking  even  living  dogs  which  have  | 

consumed  food  at  less  or  greater  intervals  previously  and  examining  them 
alive,  and  thus  investigating  the  functions  of  the  intestines.  But  on  the  con¬ 
trary  we  are  able  to  behold  the  functioning  of  the  liver  as  also  of  the  spleen 

•Holl,  M.  Vesals  Darstellung  des  Baues  der  Niere.  Arch.  f.  Gesch.  d.  Med., 

6:  129-148,  1912  (p.  129). 

I.ambert,  Samuel  W.  A  Reading  from  Vesalius  and  the  Physiology  of  Vesalius. 

Bull.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Med.,  /z:  345-415,  1936.  (See  also  Proc.  Charaka  Club,  8:  3-41, 

1935.) 


Plati  5 


Figs.  1,  2,  3  show  the  structural  differences  between  the  kidney  of  the  human  (fig.  1), 
the  pig  (fig.  2),  and  the  dog  (fig.  3).  Note  the  fat  about  the  pelvis  in  the  human 
and  pig  kidneys.  (See  comment  of  HoII  in  this  paper.) 

'/&  Arliml  hixe. 
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o.’  of  the  kidneys  or  of  the  bladder  during  dissection  of  the  living,  scarcely 
better  than  in  the  dead ;  unless  someone  shall  wish  to  excise  the  spleen  in  the 
living  dog  which  I  have  once  done,  and  have  preserved  the  dog  (alive)  for 
some  days.) 

Hac  figura  suem  asseri,  quern  vivis  sectionibus  administrandis  parare  solemus, 
ac  ultimo  primi  libri  capite  cum  reliquis  anatomicis  instrumentis  proposuimus, 
alligatam  conspicis,  ut  modus  quo  in  nostris  scholis  utiinur,  aliqua  ex  parte 
foret  obvius.  (etl.  1555,  p.  822) 


Fig.  3.  A  pig  is  bound  to  the  plank  for  vivisection  (1543  ed.). 


(In  this  figure  one  sees  a  pig  bound  to  a  plank  (Fig.  3)  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  prepare  one  for  performing  a  vivisection,  and  we  have  displayed  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  first  book  the  remaining  anatomical  instruments  in  order  that 
tlie  methotl  which  we  use  in  our  lectures  shall  partly  be  made  evident.) 

Atque  ita  etiam  renem  aliquando  execui :  verum  vulneris  curatio  molestior 
est,  quam  quae  hinc  sumitur  cognito  jucunda.  Nisi  quis  non  tarn  organorum 
cognitionis  ratione  has  sectiones  aggrederetur  quam  ut  manum  exerceat,  ac 
abdominis  vulnera  apte  suere  discat.  (p.  660) 

(.•Knd  thus  also  have  I  once  excised  a  kidney,  in  truth,  the  management  of 
this  wound  is  more  troublesome  than  the  pleasant  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  in  the  doing  of  it;  unless  one  undertakes  these  dissections  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  of  the  organs  as  in  order  to  train  his 
hands,  and  to  learn  to  sew  up  wounds  of  the  abdomen  in  a  fitting  manner.) 

Hull  continues  with  his  investigation  into  the  type  of  kidney 
dissected  by  Vesalius. 

Vesals  Angabe  endlich,  dass  die  Hunde-  bzw.  Ziegenniere  fiir  das  Studium 
des  Baues  der  Niere  geeigneter  sei  als  die  Menschenniere,  welche  von  Fett 
erfullt  sei  und  weiter,  dass  fette  Menschen  ebenso  wie  die  Schweine  den 
zweiten  Sinus  mit  hartlichen  Fett  erfullt  haben,  spricht  nur  dafur,  dass  Vesal 
das  Innere  einer  menschlichen  Niere  niemals  gesehen  hat.  (p.  139) 
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(Vcsalius’  statement  that  the  kidney  of  a  dog  or  goat  “  is  a  better  study  object 
than  the  human  kidney,  which  is  filled  with  fat,  and  furthermore,  that  fat 
people  have  the  second  cavity  filled  up  with  fat  just  like  pigs,  speaks  only  toi 
the  fact  that  Vesalius  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  human  kidney.*) 

The  fact  that  V’esalius  observed  the  fat  in  the  human  kidney 
(second  cavity  or  pelvis,  PI.  5,  Figs.  1  &  2)  is  very  significant  be¬ 
cause  to  make  and  record  this  observation  he  had.  at  least,  to  open 
the  kidney,  therefore  a  dissection  was  started. 

It  is  evident  from  the  work  of  Holl  and  from  the  anatomical  struc¬ 
tures  and  illustrations  presented  in  this  paj)er  that  Vesalius  did  dis¬ 
sect  a  kidney  (or  kidneys)  of  a  dog.  However,  it  is  my  feeling  after 
making  this  study  that  Holl  failed  to  give  Vesalius  full  credit  for  his 
contribution  to  the  renal  anatomy  of  the  dog. 

Addendum 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin  of  the  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Medicine  and  Dr.  William  L.  Straus,  Jr.,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Anatomy,  both  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  School  of 
Medicine,  the  following  article  by  Schmutzer  **  was  brought  to  my 
attention,  after  submitting  this  paper. 

Since  this  study  by  Schmutzer  gives  strength  and  confirmation  to 
my  paper  it  seems  justifiable  to  reprint  several  passages. 

Daher  ist  man  nach  Holl  (S.  131)  “  zur  .\nnahme  berechtigt,  dass  Vesal  seine 

*  See  Fig.  2  for  dissection  of  human  body  showing  kidneys  in  stlu.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  the  illustration  from  Valverde”  (PI.  6)  and  the  marked  simi¬ 
larity  to  those  of  V'esalius;  more  comments  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
For  further  discussions  of  the  work  of  Valverde,  see;  1.  Vesalius,  Andreas.  Epis- 
tola,  rationem  modumque  propinandi  radicis  chynae  decocti  .  .  .  Basel,  Joannes 
Oporinus,  1546.  2.  Larkey,  Sanford  V.  The  V'esalian  compendium  of  Geminus  and 
Nicholas  Udall’s  translation.  The  Library,  ed.  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  Lond.,  j:  367- 
394,  1933.  3.  Reichert,  F.  L.,  and  Mathes,  M.  E.  Anatomy  in  the  making.  Stanford 
Med.  Bull.,  i  :  55-61,  1942. 

“  Vesalius,  Andreas.  De  Humani  Corporis  Fahrica  Libri  Septem.  Basel,  Joannes 
Oporinus,  1555,  pp.  630-635  (p.  633). 

”  Valverde,  Juan  de.  Vivae  Imagines  Partium  Corporis  Humani.  Antwerp, 
C.  Plantin,  1566. 

Schmutzer,  Richard.  Vesals  Darstellung  des  Baues  der  Niere,  Ein  Nachtrag 
zur  gleichnamigen  Arbeit  Holls,  im  Arch.  f.  Gesch.  d.  Med.,  6:  129-148,  1913; 
Arch.  f.  Gesch.  d.  Med.,  27  '.  187-188.  1934. 


il 


Plate  6 

Figs.  1,  2,  3.  Note  the  marked  similarity  of  these  illustrations  to  those  of  Vesa- 
lius  (see  Fig.  1).  Valverde  appears  to  lie  freeing  his  conscience  by  varying 
the  end  projections  of  the  membranous  body  so  that  graceful  arches  and 
smooth  connections  are  formed.  (Compare  XXI  of  PI.  6  with  Fig.  2.) 
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Darstellung  des  Baues  einer  tierischen  Niere  auch  fur  den  Menschen  gelten 
lasst.” 

(According  to  Holl  (p.  131)  one  is  “led  to  the  conclusion  that  Vesalius 
thought  his  description  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney  of  an  animal  was  also 
valid  for  the  kidney  of  a  human.”) 

Diese  Annahme  wird  zur  Gewissheit,  wenn  man  Vesals  Anweisung  zur 
Preparation  (S.  554)  liest,  auf  die  er  in  dem  von  Holl  nicht  vollstandig 
zitierten  Satz  (aus  S.  516)  noch  verweist  und  die  Holl  nicht  herangezogen 
hat. 

(One  may  accept  this  statement  for  a  certainty  when  one  reads  the  Vesalian 
precept  on  preparation  (p.  554)  which  Holl  did  not  reprint  in  full  and  yet 
reprimanded  (V'esalius),  and  in  which  Holl  did  not  even  interest  himself.) 

Der  Index  sodann  verweist  unter  “  renis  canini  ad  humanum  differentia  ” 
lediglich  auf  S.  516,  Z.  9,  wo  der  von  Holl,  wie  erwahnt,  unvollstandig 
zitierte  Satz  beginnt,  der  sich  an  die  Kritik  der  bis  dahin  ublichen  Nieren- 
beschreibung  anschliesst :  “  Damit  du  das  unglaublich  erkiinstelte  (dieser 
Darstellung)  erkennst  (Quod  incredibile  artificium  ut  videas),  mochte  ich, 
dass  du  eine  Hundeniere,  die  namlich  mager  und  nicht  wie  die  menschliche 
mit  Fett  durchsetzt  (pinguedine  oppletum)  ist,  zur  Hand  hast  und  zuerst 
(vor  der  menschlichen)  so,  wie  ich  die  Preparation  (administrationem)  der 
Niere  am  Schluss  dieses  Buches  anfugen  werde,  in  Angriff  nimmst.”  Damit 
ist  als  einziger  Unterschietl  zwi.schen  Hunde-  und  Menschenniere  die  Fett- 
losigkeit  der  ersteren  konstatiert,  im  iibrigen  aber  die  vollige  Gleichheit  der 
beiden. 

(In  the  Index  “  renis  canini  ad  humanum  differentia  ”  refers  to  p.  516,  line  9, 
where  Holl,  as  mentioned  before,  begins  his  incompletely  reprinted  sentence. 
Herewith  you  recognize  the  incredible  pretence  (of  this  presentation)  (Quod 
incredibile  artificium  ut  videas,  Holl,  p.  130).  May  I  suggest  that  you  take 
a  kidney  of  a  dog  to  examine  which  is  thin,  and  not  like  that  of  a  man  which 
is  overrun  with  fat,  and  first  (before  the  human)  I  take  the  preparation  of 
the  kidney  in  hand  as  set  forth  in  the  closing  chapter  (XIX)  at  the  end  of 
this  book  (V).  “  Quod  incredibile  artificium  ut  videas,  caninum  renem 
utpote  macilentum,  et  nulla,  ((uemadmodum  humanus  est,  pinguedine  oppletum, 
ad  manum  tibi  esse  velim,  illumque  uti  renis  administrationem  ad  presentis 
libri  calcem  subiungam,  te  primum  aggredi.  (p.  516,  line  9)  Furthermore  the 
leanness  of  the  former  (dog)  is  stated  as  the  only  difference  between  the 
kidney  of  a  dog  and  of  a  man,  the  full  similarity  of  both  remains. 

At  this  point  it  is  informative  to  reprint  a  sentence  from  p.  554 : 

Quapropter  operaeprecium  fuerit,  canis  renem  diligenter  prius  examinare,  et 
ex  illo  dein  humanum  cognoscere.  (See  Schmutzer,  p.  187) 
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(Therefore  it  is  worth  the  effort  to  study  the  kidneys  of  the  dog  industriously, 
and  from  them  to  learn  to  know  the  human  kidney.) 

Schmutzer  continues : 

Ungcachtet  dieser  sehr  weit  gehenden  Unzulanglichkeiten  ist  Vesal  stolz  auf 
die  von  ihm  entdeckte  Einrichtung  der  Nieren,  renum  a  me  repertam  con- 
structionem,  wie  er  sich  in  seiner  Epistola  de  radice  Chyna  (Basel  1546) 
S.  138  ausdriickt,  wobei  er  auf  die  ausfuhrliche  Beschreibung  in  der  Fabrica 
hinweist. 

Apart  from  this  gross  inadequacy  Vesalius  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  (anatomical)  arrangement  of  the  kidneys  (renum  a  me  repertam 
constructionem)  as  he  points  out  in  his  “  Epistola,  rationem  niodunKjue  pro- 
pinandi  radicis  chynae  decocti  ...”  (Basel,  1546,  p.  138,  line  18),  in  which 
he  refers  to  the  detailed  description  in  the  Fabrica  (1543). 
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ALBANUS  TORINUS  AND  THE  GERMAN  EDITION 
OF  THE  EPITOME  OF  VESALIUS 

HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

In  the  summer  of  1542  Vesalius  had  completed  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Fabrica  and  Epitome.  The  w(X)d-blocks  of  the  many  illustra¬ 
tions  were  ready  also.  Sample  prints  of  some  of  them  had  Ixfen 
made  and  had  lx?en  inserted  into  the  manuscript.  All  that  remained 
to  l)e  done  was  to  ship  the  precious  material  safely  over  the  Alps  to 
Oporinus  in  Basle. 

In  August  1542  \'esalius  was  in  \’’enice.  The  academic  year  was 
over,  and  he  had  l)een  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Padua  for  the  coming  year.*  His  sole  puqx)se  at  that  time 
was  to  see  his  lxx>ks  safely  through  the  press.  On  August  24  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Oix)rinus  giving  detailed  instructions  as  to  the 
printing,  and  announcing  that  he  himself  would  come  to  Basle  sexm 
and  would  stay  there  “  if  not  through  the  entire  printing  peritxl, 
then  at  least  for  some  time.”  * 

The  letter  was  to  be  sent  with  the  manuscript  and  wood-bl(Kks, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  shipment  left  Venice  soon  after  August 
24  because  the  season  was  fairly  advanced.  Snow  might  be  expected 
in  the  mountains  at  any  time,  and  one  false  step  of  a  mule  would 
have  caused  irreparable  damage. 

Cushing  thinks  that  the  caravan  went  “  almost  certainly  by  way 
of  Chiavenna  and  over  the  Bernina  Alps  by  the  Spliigen  Pass  to 
Chur,  the  Walensee,  Zurich  and  Basel.”  It  is  possible  that  the  route 
taken  was  over  the  old  Roman  road  that  led  over  the  Spliigen  Pass, 
but  in  that  case  the  Bernina  Alps  were  not  touched  since  they  are  far 
to  the  east  of  the  Spliigen  Pass.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable 
to  me  that  the  precious  shipment  went  over  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass. 

*  The  dcxruments  are  in  Moritz  Roth,  Andreas  Vesalius  Bruxellensis,  Berlin,  1892. 

*  Oporinus  published  the  letter  in  the  Fabrica  fol.  5.  It  was  partly  translated  by 
Harvey  Cushing,  A  Bio-Bihliof/raphy  of  Atuireas  Vesalius,  New  York,  1943,  p.  76  f. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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It  was  entrusted  to  the  Milan  firm  of  Danoni  and  the  most  fre(|uented 
route  leading  from  upjxfr  Italy  to  Basle  was  the  St.  Gotthard.* 

We  do  not  know  when  the  manuscript  and  plates  arrived  at  Basle, 
probably  in  September  or  early  October,  but  we  can  well  imagine  the 
excitement  they  must  have  created  when  they  were  finally  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Oporinus. 

A  few  months  later,  in  January  1543,  Vesalius  himself  arrived, 
and  he  stayed  at  Basle  for  at  least  seven  months.  Following  the 
custom  of  the  time  he  registered  with  the  University.  The  usual 
matriculation  fee  was  waived  in  the  case  of  distinguished  visitors, 
and  Vesalius,  young  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,®  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  highly  distinguished  visitor.*  He  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  the  imperial  court,  was  professor  in  a  famous  university,  had 
already  a  great  reputation  for  his  writings,  and  everybody  in  Basle 
knew’  that  he  had  come  for  the  publication  of  a  monumental  work. 

* 

The  University  of  Basle  at  that  time  was  not  quite  a  century  old, 
having  been  founded  in  1460.^  Like  all  universities  in  communities 
that  had  been  stirred  by  the  Reformation,  it  went  through  a  very 
critical  period,  during  the  years  1529-1532.  Some  of  the  professors, 
among  them  Albanus  Torinus,  followed  the  movement  and  became 
Protestants.  Others  who  remained  loyal  to  the  Catholic  faith,  left 
the  town  with  their  students.  The  University  was  closed  in  1529, 
and  since  there  was  danger  that  it  might  be  transferred  to  some  other, 
to  a  Catholic  tow’n,  the  City  Council  seized  its  archives,  funds,  seal, 
and  other  emblems. 

Three  years  later,  in  1532,  the  University  was  reopened  as  a 
Protestant  institution.  The  City  Council  invited  the  faculties  to 
submit  reports  about  the  various  courses  of  study,  and  the  report  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  presented  in  1536  stated  that  instruction  should 

*  See  .\loys  Schulte,  Geschichte  des  miltelalterlichen  Handels  nnd  Verkehrs 
sxvischen  IV estdeutschland  und  llalien  mil  Ausschluss  von  Venedig,  Leipzig,  1900, 
2  vol. 

*  His  printer  Oporinus  was  thirty-six  years  old  in  1543. 

‘The  entry  into  the  matricula  reads:  D.  D.  Andreas  Vesalius  Bruxellensis  ob 
merita  nihil. 

’  See  Albrecht  Burckhardt,  Geschichte  der  Mcdisinischen  Fakultdt  Basel, 
1460-1900,  Basel,  1917. 
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follow  the  course  of  nature,  discussing  conception,  birth,  the  vital 
forces,  structure  and  function  of  the  organs,  nature  and  symptoms 
of  diseases,  prognosis  and  therapy.  Instruction  was  to  l)e  based  on 
the  study  of  Hippocrates.  Galen.  Paulus  of  Aegina  and  Dioscorides, 
read  in  the  Greek  originals.  Botanical  excursions  in  the  summer  and 
the  public  dissection  of  a  cadaver  ever)’  year  or  every’  two  years, 
were  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  the  course.* 

In  1543  when  Vesalius  was  in  Basle,  the  medical  faculty  included 
two  full  professors.  One  of  them,  Oswald  Bar,  w’as  projessor  medi- 
cinae  practicae,  a  graduate  of  Basle  who  had  l)een  a  professor  since 
1523  and  who  had  performed  the  first  recorded  anatomical  dissection 
in  1531,  at  the  time  when  the  University  w’as  officially  closed.  The 
other  was  Sebastian  Sinckeler  who  had  Ixfen  ap]X)inted  to  the 
cathedra  theorica  in  1534.  Instruction  w’as  given  to  students  of 
medicine  not  only  by  their  ow’n  professors  hut  also  by  memlxjrs  of 
the  Faculty  of  -\rts.  It  must  be  rememliered  that  those  were  not 
days  of  narrow  s]Kfcialism.  Thus  Johannes  Oporinus,  l)esides  lx;ing 
a  printer,  had  studietl  medicine  and  chemistry  with  Paracelsus  and 
had  been  professor  of  Greek  at  the  University  from  1532  to  153^b 
Hieronymus  Gemusaeus  w’as  from  1537  on  professor  physices  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  hut  Ixring  a  very  able  mathematician  and  physician, 
he  also  gave  courses  to  students  of  medicine.  And  so  did  Albanus 
Torinus  w’ho  became  a  close  friend  of  Vesalius. 

* 

The  German  name  of  Albanus  Torinus  was  Alban  zum  Thor,  or 
Alban  Thorer.  The  surname  was  apparently  derived  from  a  family 
residence  kxrated  at  the  city  gate.  He  was  born  in  Winterthur,  a 
town  in  the  vicinity  of  Zurich,  in  1489,  Little  is  known  about  his 
early  life.  He  was  a  student  of  arts  at  the  University  of  Basle  in 
1516  and  graduated  as  magister  artium  in  1522,*  whereupon  he  was 
a  teacher  at  the  St.  Peter  School.  He  obviously  remained  in  close 
touch  with  the  University,  and  from  1524  on  he  gave  courses  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  where  he  eventually  became  Professor  of  Latin.  At 
the  same  time  he  studied  medicine.  In  the  summer  of  1527  he  was  a 

•  Ibid.,  p.  35.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  38  ff . 
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Student  of  Paracelsus  whereupon  he  went  to  Montpellier,^®  and  it 
seems  very  probable  that  he  took  his  medical  degree  in  that 
university. 

Thereafter  Torinus  led  in  Basle  the  active  life  that  so  many 
humanists  were  leading,  practising  medicine,  teaching  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  editing  and  translating  a  great  many  medical  classics.  He 
must  have  been  a  good  doctor,  because  he  was  soon  physician-in¬ 
ordinary  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden  and  to  the  Duke  of  Wurttem- 
l)erg.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  court  practice  Ixjcame  so  absorbing 
that  it  ultimately  wrecked  his  academic  career.  The  professors  were 
reijuired  to  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  Ixffore  interrupting  their  courses, 
and  when  in  the  autumn  of  1545  Torinus  suddenly  left  town  for  a 
consultation,  without  leave,  the  City  Council  dismissed  him. 

Those  were  the  glorious  times  when  new  Greek  and  Latin  manu¬ 
scripts  were  found  almost  every  day  and  printers  were  only  too 
eager  to  publish  new  editions  of  the  classical  writers.  Like  Winter 
of  .\ndernach,  Leonhard  Fuchs  and  so  many  other  humanist  physi¬ 
cians,  Torinus  became  a  very  productive  editor  and  translator.  His 
major  works  were  the  following : 

1.  De  re  medica  htiic  volumiiii  insiint,  Sorani  Ephesii  Peripatetici 
in  artcm  medendi  Isagoge  hactenus  non  znsa.  Oribasii  Sar- 
diani  jragmentum  de  victtis  ratione,  qnolibet  anni  tempore  utili, 
antea  nunquam  aeditum.  C.  Plinii  Secundi  de  re  medica  libri 
V  accuratins  recogniti  et,  nothis  ac  pseudoepigraphis  semotis, 
ab  innumeris  mendarum  millibus  fide  vetustissimi  codicis  re¬ 
pur  gati.  Lc.  Apuleji  Madanrensis,  philosophi  Platonici,  de 
herbarum  lirtutibus  historia.  Accessit  his  Libellus  utilissimus 
de  Betonica,  quern  quidam  Antonio  Musae,  nonnulli  Lc. 
Apulejo  adscribendum  autnmant,  nuper  excusus.  Praeterea 
rerum  et  verborum  locupletissimus  Index.  Basileae,  1528,  in 
aedibus  And.  Cratandri. 

I  have  given  the  full  title  on  purpose  because  it  shows  that  such 
titles  were  regular  announcements  in  which  the  editor  stated  what 

*•  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Apicius,  dated  March  11,  1541,  Torinus  tells 
how  he  found  a  manuscript  of  the  text  in  Maguelone  quum  bis  senis  ab  hinc  annis 
tnulta  Monspessuli,  praesertim  quae  ad  rem  medicam  attincnt  curiose  agerem,  et 
accuratissime  observarem  .  .  . 
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he  had  done,  whether  a  text  was  “  not  seen  heretofore  ”  or  “  never 
edited  before.”  or  whether  it  was  more  accurately  presented  and 
corrected  on  the  basis  of  a  very’  old  manuscript.  The  Albimi  Torini 
Collectio  as  Choulant  calls  it,"  is  probably  more  important  today 
than  it  was  in  the  16th  century  liecause  the  texts  it  contains  do  not 
represent  a  high  type  of  medicine  but  are  im|K)rtant  documents  of 
early  mediaeval  medical  literature.  A  comparison  of  these  editions 
with  manuscripts  "  shows  that  Torinus.  like  many  of  his  colleagues, 
was  a  somewhat  arbitrary  editor,  for  obvious  reasons.  He  did  not 
edit  these  texts  for  historians  of  medicine  but  for  practitioners,  and 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  correct  the  texts  whenever  they  seemed 
dark  or  wrong. 

2.  DD.  Joachimi  Schilleri  ab  Hcrdereti,  physici,  de  pestc  britan- 
nica  comrttetitariolus  verc  aureus.  Ad  hacc  Alexandri  Beiie- 
dicti,  Feroitensis,  recentiormn  mcdicorum  facile  principis,  de 
obseri'atione  in  pestilentia  libellus,  plus  in  recessu  certe  quam 
jronte  promittens,  a  mendis  innumeris  tandem  vindicatus. 
Basileae,  1531,  e.vcud.  H.  Petrus. 

J.  Schiller  was  at  that  time  a  young  physician  in  Basle  whom 
Torinus  held  in  high  esteem."  He  had  observed  an  epidemic  of 
Sudor  Anglicus,  and  since  his  treatise  was  short  the  publisher  added 
to  it  a  new’  edition  revised  by  Torinus  of  Alessandro  Benedetti’s 
treatise  on  the  plague,  first  published  in  1493." 

3.  Pauli  Aeginetae  medici  insignis  opus  divinum  quo  vir  ille 
vastissimum  totius  artis  oceanum,  Laconica  brevitate,  sensibus 
argutis,  merisque  aphorismis  in  epitomen  redegit.  Albano 
Torino  Vitodurensi  interprete.  Basileae,  1532,  per  Andr. 
Cratandrum  et  J.  Bcbelium. 

The  first  Greek  edition  of  Paulus  had  l)een  published  by  the  Aldi 

Handbuch  dcr  Biicherkunde  fiir  die  dllere  Mcdicin.  Leipzig,  1841,  p.  405. 

See  Antonii  Musac  de  herba  vettonica  .  .  .  ed.  E.  Howald  et  H.  E.  Sigerist, 
Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1927,  p.  xv. 

“  Insigni  cum  ratione,  turn  experimentis  medicinae  doctor,  Epist.  dedicat.  Alex. 
Benedicti. 

“  Schiller’s  treatise  was  reprinted  in  Gruner  and  Haeser’s  Scriptores  de  sudore 
Anglico,  Jenae,  1847,  p.  273  ff. 
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in  Venice  in  1528  and  both  Torinus  and  Winter  of  Andernach  set 
out  to  translate  it  into  Latin.  Both  translations  appeared  the  same 
year,  in  1532,  but  Winter’s  translation  was  complete  and  was  made 
not  only  from  the  printed  edition  but  also  from  manuscripts.  In 
Torinus’  edition  Book  VI  on  Surgery  w’as  missing.  It  was  trans¬ 
lated  by  J.  Bemardus  Felicianus  and  was  published  by  the  Giunta  in 
\T*nice  in  1532  with  a  reprint  of  Torinus’  version: 

De  medico  materia  libri  septem,  t otitis  jere  artis  medicae 
brez'iariitm.  Qiiinqiie  quidem  primi  septimusque  Albano 
Torino  Vitodurensi  inter prete.  Sextus  vcro  de  chirurgia  quern 
Germani  non  sunt  interpretati,  a  Joanne  Bernardo  Feliciano 
nunc  primum  Latinitate  donatus. 

Whereupon  Torinus  added  notes  to  the  translation  of  Book  VI  by 
Felicianus  and  had  it  jiublished  by  Cratander  in  Basle  in  1533.  A 
new,  this  time  complete  edition  was  issued  by  Balthazar  Lasius  in 
Basle  in  1538,  and  Oporinus  published  the  Torinus  version  twice 
in  1546  and  1551. 

4.  Paraphrases  in  libros  omnes  Alexandri  Tralliani.  De  singu- 
larum  corporis  partium,  ab  liominis  coronide  ad  imum  usque 
calcaneum  vitiis,  aegritudinibus  et  iniuriis,  libri  ad  unguem 
jacti  V.  Per  Albanum  Torinum  Vitodurensem  recens  latini¬ 
tate  donati.  Basileae,  1333,  H.  Petrus. 

A  Greek  edition  of  Alexander  Trallianus  was  not  published  liefore 
1548,  and  Torinus’  very  free  paraphrase  was  based  mostly  on  Latin 
manuscripts.  The  second  somewhat  revised  edition  was  published 
in  Basle,  1541,  to  which  was  added: 

Dioclis  Carystii  principis  secundum  Hipp.  rationalis  niedici,  de 
tuenda  sanitate  ad  Antigonum  regent,  libellus  vere  aureus. 

5.  Philareti  de  piilstium  scientia  libellus  utilis  et  necessaritis.  Item 
Theophili  de  exacta  retrimentorum  vesicae  cognitione,  com- 
mentariolus  .  .  .  Albano  Torino  interprete.  Basileae,  1533,  H. 
Petrus. 

An  earlier  translation  of  the  Liber  urinarum  Theophili  was  incor- 
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porated  into  the  Articella.  Torinus’  edition  was  the  first  modern 
Latin  edition  of  the  two  treatises.  According  to  Choulant  “  it  was 
reprinted  in  Strassburg  in  1535  and  was  included  into  the  collection 
of  Stephanus  Mcdicae  artis  principes,  Paris,  1567. 

6.  According  to  Reinesius,  Epistolac  ad  Danmium,  Jenae,  1670, 
p.  95,  Torinus  published  in  Basle,  1538,  an  edition  of  the  Liber 
mcdicinae  ex  attiwalibus  of  Sextus  Placitus.  The  edition  seems  to  l)e 
extremely  rare  because  neither  Choulant  nor  any  of  the  more  recent 
bibliographers  seems  to  have  seen  it. 

7.  Wie  man  sich  vor  der  gritsameu,  crschrockliclien  krankheit  der 
Pcstilentz  entlialten  mind  dcnen  so  doniit  beladen,  ividcr  helffen 
mog.  Durch  Albamim  zihii  Thor,  der  fryhen  Kiinsten  mind 
Artzny  Doctor.  Basel,  1539. 

Basle  was  hit  in  1539  by  a  local  outbreak  of  the  plague  and  Torinus, 
who  not  only  knew  the  literature  on  the  plague  but  had  had  much 
practical  experience  with  it,  wrote  in  a  week’s  time  this  treatise  in 
which  he  advised  the  jjeople  and  the  authorities  on  how  to  deal  with 
the  disease. 

8.  Caelii  Apitii,  smnnii  adulatricis  medicinae  artificis,  de  re  culi- 
naria  libri  decent.  B.  Platinae  Crenionensis  de  tuenda  vale- 
tudine,  natura  rermn,  et  popinae  scientia  libri  X.  Pauli 
Aeginetae  de  facultatibus  alinientormn  tractatus,  Albano 
Torino  interprete.  Lugduni,  1541,  apitd  Seb.  Gryphimn. 

The  book  also  contains  (pp.  100-105)  Appendicula  de  condituris 
variis,  ex  loanne  Damasceno,  Albano  T orino  paraphraste. 

Apicius’  book  had  been  printed  several  times  before.  Torinus 
based  his  edition  on  two  manuscripts  and  the  Venice  edition  of  1504, 
but  again  he  proceeded  very  arbitrarily :  “  edidimus  tandem  .  .  . 
plerisque  mendis,  nostra  opera  satis  tumultuaria,  nullo  saepe  suffra- 
gante  exemplari,  sublatis,  adeo  ut  citra  offensam,  sineque  taedio  a 
studiosis  omnibus  et  legi,  et  maxima  ex  parte  intelligi  possit.”  ** 
The  edition  of  Hummelberg  published  in  Zurich  in  1 542  is  much  more 
reliable. 

”  L.  c..  p.  140. 

Epist.  dedicat.,  p.  6. 
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9.  Jani  Damascem  decapolitani  therapeuticae  methodi,  hoc  est, 
curatidi  artis  libri  vii,  partim  Albano  Torino  Vitodurano  para- 
phraste,  partitn  Gerardo  iatro  cremonense  metaphraste. 
Basilcac,  1543,  H.  Petrus. 

Y ahya  ibn  Sarafyun  or  Serapion  the  Elder  was  torn  in  Damascus, 
hence  Torinus  called  him  Janus  Damascenus  whereby  he  created 
much  confusion  since  Mesue  the  Elder  was  also  called  in  various 
printed  editions  Johannes  or  Janus  Damascenus. 

* 

In  1543,  when  Vesalius  arrived  in  Basle,  Torinus  was  at  the 
height  of  his  career.  Physician  to  several  courts,  a  well  known 
humanist  writer,  he  was  in  addition  Rector  of  the  University  for  the 
year  1542  to  1543.  As  such  it  was  his  official  duty  to  welcome  the 
distinguished  visitor,  a  duty  which  he  undoubtedly  gladly  performed 
since  he  had  many  interests  in  common  with  him. 

In  1537  Vesalius  had  published  his  Paraphrasis  in  nonum  librum 
Rhazae,  the  second  edition  of  which  had  been  printed  in  Basle  the 
same  year  by  Robert  Winter,  a  relative  of  Oporinus.  In  1543 
Torinus  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Rhazes.  The 
translation  of  Gerard  of  Cremona,  like  most  13th  century  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Arabic,  was  in  atrocious  Latin,  and  the  humanists 
without  knowing  the  Arabic  language  endeavored  to  interpret  these 
texts  by  rewriting  them  in  good  Latin.  This  had  been  the  purpose 
of  Vesalius’  “  Paraphrase,”  and  this  is  what  Torinus  intended  to  do 
on  a  larger  scale.  He  incorporated  Vesalius’  early  work  into  his 
edition  of  Rhazes  that  was  published  in  1544  by  Heinrich  Petri  in 
Basle  under  the  lengthy  title : 

Abubetri  Rhazae  Maomethi,  ob  iisum  experientiamque  midti- 
plicem,  et  ob  certissimas  ex  demonstrationibus  logicis  indica- 
tiones,  ad  omnes  praeter  natnram  affectus,  atque  etiam  propter 
remediorum  ttberrimam  materiam,  summi  medici  opera  exqui- 
sitiora,  quibus  nihil  utilius  ad  actus  practicos  extat,  omnia 
enitn  penitus  quae  habet  aut  Hippocrates  obscuriora,  aut 
Galenus  fusiora,  fidelissime  doctissimeque  exponit,  et  in  lucem 
projert.  Per  Gerardum  Toletanum  medicum  Cremonensem, 
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Andream  Vesalium  Bruxellensem,  Alhanum  Toriitum  Vito- 
duranum,  latinilate  donata,  ac  iattt  primum  quatn  castigatissitne 
ad  vetustuiu  codicem  summo  studio  collata  ct  restaurata,  sic 
ut  a  medicinae  candidatis  iutelligi  possint.  Quihus  nihil  prorsus 
salutarius  in  iniserormn  inortalium  usunt,  advcrsus  tot  mor- 
borunt  species,  conjerri  potuit.  Basileae,  1544,  in  officina 
Henrichi  Petri. 

Without  being  an  anatomist  Torinus  was  fully  aware  of  the 
significance  of  Vesalius’  work.  The  execution  of  a  criminal  gave 
an  opportunity  to  invite  \’esalius  to  demonstrate  his  anatomical 
methods.  The  dissection  took  place  on  May  12  and  w’e  can  well 
imagine  that  faculty  and  students  must  have  watched  it  with  breath¬ 
less  attention.  Vesalius  mounted  the  skeleton  and  presented  it  to 
the  University  where  it  is  still  preserved. 

During  those  months  of  1543  V'esalius  must  have  l)een  very  busy 
with  the  sujjervision  of  the  printing  of  his  books.  He  was  anxious 
to  see  them  published  and  there  are  many  symptoms  indicating  that 
the  job  was  rushed.  But  finally  it  was  completed,  and  in  June  lK)th 
the  Fabrica  and  Epitome  came  from  the  press.  Two  months  later, 
on  August  9.  Oporinus  completed  the  printing  of  a  German  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Epitome  by  Alhanus  Torinus.  Vesalius  was  still  in  town 
for  we  know  that  on  August  3  he  was  godfather  to  a  chiltl  of  Rol)ert 
Winter.'^ 

The  German  translation  of  the  Epitome  must  have  l)een  Vesalius’ 
own  idea.  It  is  well  known  how  bitterly  he  resented  the  plagiarisms 
committed  with  his  Tabulae  Sex.  A  lK)ok  addressed  to  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  such  as  the  Epitome  would  uiuloubtedly  be  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  very  soon,  under  conditions  Iwyond  the  author’s  control.  It 
was  therefore  preferable  to  have  the  translation  made  hy  a  friend 
with  whom  he  could  consult,  and  to  have  it  printed  hy  his  own 
printer  with  the  plates  made  from  the  original  blocks. 

The  fact  that  Vesalius  remained  in  Basle  until  the  German  Epitome 
was  published,  shows  that  he  took  a  great  interest  in  this  edition  also. 

* 


**  See  Roth,  /.  c.,  p.  129. 
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'file  German  Epitome  was  published  under  the  title : 

Von  des  menschen  carpers  Anatomey,  ein  kurtcer  aber  vast 
niitser  ausscug,  auss  D.  Andree  Vesalii  von  Brussel  bucheren, 
von  ihm  selbs  inn  Latein  beschriben,  unnd  durch  D.  Albanum 
Torinum  verdolmetscht. 

In  the  “  Address  to  the  reader  ”  at  the  bottom  of  the  title-page 
reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  German  edition  has  more  illus¬ 
trations  than  the  Latin  original  “  for  the  Ijenefit  of  the  common 
man  ” : 

Seind  aber  weyter  an  vil  orten  mehr  figuren,  wellche  imm 
Latein  nitt  begriffen,  liar  in  das  Teiitsch  Compendium,  dem 
gmeinen  man  su  gut,  gesetct  zvorden. 

Torinus  translated  Yesalius’  dedication  to  Philip  and  added  his 
own  dedication,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg  whose  physi¬ 
cian  he  was.  The  first  half  of  it  is  one  of  these  nauseating  pieces  of 
adulation  customary  at  the  time,  but  offensive  when  they  come  from 
the  i)en  of  a  Swiss  writer.  The  second  half  is  more  interesting  and 
deserves  to  be  translated  into  English : 

“  There  is  great  expectation  that  Your  Highness  will  revenge  the 
healing  art  throughout  his  realm  and  will  expell  those  Aesopian 
crows,  those  ignorant  inexperienced  pseudo-doctors  **  who  without 
jx)ssessing  any  skill  violate  the  divine  art  of  medicine  and  wickedly 
deceive  everybody — so  that  nobody  may  practise  medicine  unless  he 
has  passed  the  regular  tests  and  has  proved  to  possess  the  skill  and 
exj)erience  required  of  learned  physicians,  just  as  it  is  the  custom  in 
other  crafts.  In  all  well  regulated  cities  no  saddlemaker,  no  shoe¬ 
maker,  no  artisan  of  any  kind  may  practise  his  craft  before  he  has 
been  duly  approved  by  the  masters  of  the  same  craft.  But  the  most 
ignorant,  most  desperate  rascals  have  the  liberty  to  practise  the  holy 
art  of  medicine.  What  times,  what  ways  and  customs !  Are  we  so 
bewitched  and  so  insane  that  a  saddle,  a  shoe  and  other  objects  that 
only  serve  to  protect  the  body  should  be  more  highly  esteemed  than 

**For  a  full  description  of  the  book  see  Cushing,  l.c.,  pp.  113  ff. 

**  Kelberarzt,  literally  calf-doctors. 
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the  body  itself?  And  since  anatomy  is  the  right  beginning  and  the 
foundation  of  all  medicine,  without  which  nothing  can  be  constructed 
or  if  it  has  been  constructed  collapses,  we  have  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  German  nation,  not  without  labor,  most  faithfully  translated 
into  the  German  language  this  most  useful  compendium  of  the  story 
of  the  human  body  by  Dr.  Andreas  Vesalius  of  Brussels  who  is 
well  versed  in  many  arts,  and  in  Hippocratic  and  Galenic  medicine, 
and  has  great  merits,  and  there  has  never  been  anyone  like  him  in 
the  dissecting  of  man  and  other  animals.  In  this  book  you  see  as  in 
a  mirror  all  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  intestines,  muscles,  veins, 
arteries,  nerves,  membranes  and  such  things,  where  and  how  they  lie, 
what  color  they  have,  what  form,  what  substance,  how  large  they  are, 
in  what  order,  how  soft,  how  hard,  how  rough,  how  smooth  they 
are,  what  growths  they  have  etc.  All  this  is  put  very  briefly,  yet 
without  gaps,  not  hard  to  understand;  almost  all  that  Galen  has 
spread  lengthily  over  twenty-seven  b(X)ks  is  properly  told  in  one 
summary,  and  this  in  many  ways  more  diligently  and  more  perfectly 
as  those  will  readily  realize  who  look  at  the  structure  of  animals  and 
men  seriously,  assiduously  and  critically.  Such  anatomy,  however, 
is  not  only  highly  necessary  for  the  physicians  and  the  lovers  of 
learning;  it  is  appropriate,  useful  and  pleasant  for  all  people  to  have 
knowledge  of  it.  The  fact  that  in  the  past  em|x;rors  and  kings  have 
devoted  much  attention  to  it,  is  attested  by  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Mark  Anthony,  the  best  emperor,  according  to  the  historians’  writ¬ 
ings.  Not  to  mention  the  kings  of  Egypt  who  with  their  own  hands 
cut  open  animals  and  men  in  order  diligently  to  view  and  contem¬ 
plate  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  artificer,  his  marvellous  and  divine 
work,  a  temporal  abode  and  carriage  of  the  soul  (as  Plato  called  it). 
For  these  reasons  I  am  sending  this  small  tribute  to  Your  Highness. 
When  you  read  it,  and  look  at  it  in  moments  when  you  are  less  bur¬ 
dened  by  government  business  or  in  furtive  hours,  you  will  see  how- 
high  man  stands  above  all  animals,  how  he  has  been  created  after 
God’s  image,  and  what  inexpressible  dignity  the  soul,  therefore, 
assumes  which  has  its  abode  in  such  an  ingenious  and  more  than  dili¬ 
gently  built  palace;  and  you  may  then  seriously  consider  by  what 
means  and  art  such  structures  may  be  administered  and  preserved 

**  Von  des  menschen  corpers  history. 
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for  a  long  time.  I,  therefore,  humbly  request  Your  Highness  graci¬ 
ously  to  accept  this  dedication  and  small  tribute  (with  which  I  wish 
to  express  my  sentiments,  diligence  and  good  will),  and  recommend¬ 
ing  myself  in  all  humility  I  beg  you  to  keep  me  in  your  graces.  Given 
at  Basle,  on  the  fifth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MDXLIII.” 

The  humanist  physicians  were  as  a  rule  not  very  keen  on  trans¬ 
lating  scientific  texts  into  vernacular  languages.  This  was  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  conceit,  as  rather  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task.  It  was  relatively  easy  to  translate  a  treatise  from  Latin  into 
Italian,  Spanish  or  French,  and  all  these  languages  have  been  greatly 
enriched  as  a  result  of  translations  that  introduced  many  new  terms. 
A  translation  into  English  was  more  difficult,  but  since  the  English 
language  had  many  words  of  Latin  origin  it  was  always  possible  to 
accept  new  Latin  terms  in  anglicized  form.  The  translation  of  a 
scientific  text  into  German,  however,  was  in  the  16th  century  an 
extremely  difficult  task. 

It  is  well  known  how  Paracelsus  struggled  with  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  but  he  at  least  was  thinking  in  German,  and  when  the  lan¬ 
guage  had  no  term  that  expressed  his  thought,  he  made  one,  or  bor¬ 
rowed  one  from  some  other  language.  A  translator  like  Torinus  had 
to  express  in  German  what  had  been  conceived  in  Latin.  He  could 
not  take  over  technical  terms  but  had  to  translate  them.  Musculus 
literally  means  little  mouse.  The  French  and  English  translators  did 
not  have  to  worry  since  the  term  had  already  been  accepted  and  had 
liecome  muscle  in  both  languages.  The  Germans,  however,  had  to 
translate,  and  musculus  was  rendered  as  mauslein.  What  enormous 
difficulties  Torinus  had  to  overcome  in  translating  the  Epitome  be¬ 
comes  easily  apparent  w'hen  we  compare  the  Latin  text  of  the  first 
sentence  of  the  book  w’ith  the  German  version.  The  Latin  text  is 
concise,  simple,  and  as  clear  as  crystal : 

Omnes  humani  corporis  partes  sunt  aut  similares,  sensuve  sim- 
plices,  ut  os,  cartilago,  ligamentum,  fibrae,  membrana,  caro,  adeps : 
aut  dissimilares,  instrumentariaeve,  quemadmodum  vena,  arteria, 
nervus,  musculus,  digitus,  et  reliqua  totius  corporis  organa :  quae  eo 
niagis  instrumentaria  fiunt,  quo  pluribus  similaribus,  ac  dein  instru- 
mentariis  etiam  partibus  (ut  manus  et  caput)  componuntur. 
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Torinus’  version  of  the  sentence  reads: 

1st  mengcklichem  zewissen,  das  alle  glider  und  sundere  stiick 
darauss  des  menschen  leyb  geschaffen,  seind  eyndtweders  auss  denen. 
go  gleichling,  oder  einlich  (das  ist,  welliche  so  sie  zertheylt  inn  vil 
stiick  werdent,  seind  alle  theyl  unnd  jeglichs  inn  sunderheyt  jhe  eines 
dem  anderen  nit  ungleich,  unnd  behalten  den  nammen  des  gantzen) 
genant  werden.  als  da  seind  beyn.  krdssbeyn  (xier  knorbel.  bandtrhie- 
men.  ziserle  wie  aderle,  welliche  wie  ein  faden  inn  wupjjes  weyss 
zerspreit,  helffen  etiiche  glider  aussmachen.  von  den  Lateynischen 
fibrac  genant.  permentshaut,  fleysch.  feysste  und  schmaltz :  Oder 
ungleichling,  damitt  man  schaflft  und  etwas  ulx;t,  wellche  zertheylt, 
jhnen  selbs  ungleich  seind.  jhren  nammen  verlieren.  als  da  seind. 
blutaderen,  pulsaderen,  sennen,  oder  nerven,  meiisslin,  finger,  unnd 
alle  anderen  instrumenten  des  leybs.  welche  so  vil  mer  zu  eynem 
riistgeschirr  tuglich  werden,  so  sie  auss  mehr  gleichlingen.  unnd 
auch  zn  der  iibung  tuglichen  (als  handt  und  haupt)  gemacht  und 
geschaflFen  seind. 

The  Latin  partes  sunt  ant  swtilares,  sensuve  siwpliccs  was  unmis¬ 
takably  clear.  But  when  Torinus  rendered  it  by  seind  eyndtzveders 
auss  denen  so  gleichlint/  oder  einlich  .  .  .  genant  werden,  he  felt  that 
the  translation  was  anything  but  clear,  particularly  since  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  not  to  sjjecialists  who  were  familiar  with  Galen,  but  to 
laymen.  He,  therefore,  added  in  brackets  a  whole  sentence  in  order 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  shnilares:  gleichling  and  simplices:  einlich, 
in  which  he  said  “  that  is  (parts)  which  when  they  are  divided  imo 
many  pieces,  all  jjarts  and  every  one  in  particular,  are  not  different 
from  one  another  and  they  keep  the  name  of  the  whole.”  Now  the 
translation  was  clear. 

When  it  came  to  rendering  anatomical  tenns  into  German,  there 
was  no  difficulty  with  os,  cartilago,  caro,  adeps.  The  corresponding 
words  for  bone,  cartilage,  meat,  fat  were  kitchen  terms.  Ligantentum 
could  be  translated  as  bandtrhiemen,  strap,  a  word  that  conveyed  a 
visual  idea.  But  there  was  no  generally  accepted  German  word  for 
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fibra  and  Torinus  again  had  to  explain  what  this  part  was  like: 

"  ziserle,**  like  tiny  blood-vessels  which  spread  like  a  thread  in  a 
fabric,  help  constitute  some  members,”  and  then  he  adds  “  called 
fihrae  by  the  Latins.”  And  again  in  translating  dissimilares  instrit- 
ntcutariacz'e  he  feels  that  he  must  explain  in  what  way  these  parts 
are  dissimilar,  namely  “  when  taken  apart  (the  constituents)  are 
unlike  one  another  and  lose  their  (common)  name.” 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  this  one  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  demonstrate  what  a  difficult  task  Torinus  had  undertaken. 
It  also  shows  that  his  version  is  more  than  a  literal  translation,  that  it 
is  a  regular  interpretation. 

Few  anatomical  texts  had  been  written  in  German  before  1543. 
Joseph  Hyrtl  in  his  classical  monograph  on  the  old  German  anatomi¬ 
cal  nomenclature  lists  only  nine,'**  and  although  his  list  is  certainly 
not  complete,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  number  w’as  not  large. 
Some  were  mere  fugitive  sheets,  others  short  anatomical  texts  added 
to  surgical  books  (Brunschwig  and  Gerssdorff).  Jobst  de  Necker 
had  plagiarized  Vesalius’  Tabulae  Sex  and  had  published  them  in 
1539  with  a  German  text,  and  Walter  Ryff  had  done  the  same  in 
1541.  In  translating  the  Epitome  Torinus  did  pioneering  work. 

* 

The  seven  months  spent  in  Basle  were  a  pleasant  interlude  in 
Vesalius’  career.  It  was  j)erhaj)s  the  most  carefree  jieriod  of  his 
life.  When  he  arrived  in  January  1543,  he  came  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  completed  his  great  work,  that  should  he  die  young  he 
would  not  have  lived  in  vain.  He  moved  in  a  cultured  atmosphere 
with  men  who  shared  his  interests  and  with  whom  he  could  discuss 
everything  under  the  sun.  And  from  day  to  day  he  could  watch  his 
IxKiks  taking  shape. 

He  saw  the  cherry  trees  bloom,  filling  the  valleys  with  joyful 
exuberance,  saw  the  hills  become  covered  with  tender  green,  and 

“  The  word  was  commonly  used  to  designate  the  threadlike  roots  of  plants. 

"Joseph  Hyrtl,  Die  alien  deutschen  Kunstworte  der  Analomte,  Wien,  1884, 
p.  xi  ff. 
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when  he  left  in  August  his  three  books  had  come  from  the  press  and 
had  begun  their  course  through  the  centuries.  He  left  the  town  for  a 
future  that  was  uncertain  and  was  to  be  filled  with  disappointments 
and  bitterness. 

In  translating  the  Epitome  Torinus  created  the  work  for  which 
he  is  chiefly  remembered  today.  In  1544  he  published  his  edition 
of  Rhazes  in  which  his  name  is  linked  up  with  that  of  Vesalius.  It 
was  his  last  major  literary  work.  After  this  he  became  more  and 
more  involved  in  medical  practice,  and  he  died  in  January  1550. 


THE  AMUSCAN  ILLUSTRATIONS  * 

A.  W.  MEYER  AND  SHELDON  K.  WIRT 

The  Anatomy  of  Juan  de  Valverde  ‘  appeared  in  almost  a  dozen 
editions  in  four  different  languages — Spanish,  Italian,  Latin  and 
Dutch.  The  first  edition  in  Spanish,  of  1556,  and  the  second  edition 
in  Italian,  of  1586*  were  mainly  used  in  this  study,  but  the  1560 
edition  was  compared  with  these  two  without  finding  any  notable 
differences  in  regard  to  the  things  considered  here.  Every  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  editions  of  1558  and  1586  was  scrutinized  in  detail  and 
compared  with  the  corresponding  Vesalian  figure  as  found  in  the 
Fabrica  of  1543  or  1555.  The  differences  were  tabulated  but  the 
publication  of  such  a  detailed  analysis  seems  quite  superfluous 
in  order  to  confirm  easily  the  source  of  almost  all  of  Valverde’s 
illustrations. 

A  comparison  of  the  Valverdean  ®  with  the  Vesalian  illustrations 
is  complicated  considerably  by  the  complete  reversal  of  most  of  the 
Vesalian  illustrations  obviously  during  their  reproduction;  by  the 
partial  reversal  of  others,  and  by  the  absence  of  reversal  of  some. 
It  is  further  made  difficult  by  differences  in  grouping  of  the  illus¬ 
trations,  changes  in  posture  and  in  location,  and  especially  by  the 
unnecessary  and  meaningless  omission  and  substitution  of  parts  of 
the  body,  such  as  heads,  limbs  and  genitalia.  There  also  are  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  accessories,  in  the  background  and  in  the  numbering 

*  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Army  Medical  Library  for  a  microfilm  of  the 
first  edition  of  Valverde’s  Anatomy  and  to  the  University  of  California  Medical 
School  for  use  of  a  1560  edition. 

‘Juan  de  Valverde  frequently  was  spoken  of  as  Amusco,  Hamusco,  and  Huescanus 
and  Valverde  de  Hamusco.  His  Christian  name  likewise  appears  in  different  forms 
in  different  languages  and  also  in  archaic  forms. 

‘.According  to  Garcia  (1921)  page  110  “the  oldest  and  most  complete  edition 
of  his  work  appeared  in  Spain  in  1556,  but  the  edition  best  known  in  Europe  was 
published  in  Venice  in  1586.”  Since  the  Italian  edition  contains  Valverde’s  illustra¬ 
tions  and  some  text  not  in  the  1556  Spanish  edition  we  do  not  understand  the  reason 
for  calling  the  latter  “  the  most  complete.” 

*  For  the  purpose  of  convenience  we  are  not  using  the  names  of  the  artists  Calcar 
(Kalkar)  and  Becerra  who  made)  the  drawings  for  Vesalius  and  Valverde  respec¬ 
tively  but  speak  of  the  Vesalian  and  Valverdean  illustrations  instead. 
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and  lettering,  but  as  a  rule,  the  same  letters  are  found  in  the  same 
order  and  in  the  same  location.  Two  of  the  Vesalian  figures  were 
encumliered  by  mail  and  hair  was  removed  or  added  to  others.  Life¬ 
like,  instead  of  cadaveric  physiognomies,  were  substituted  on  some 
of  the  partially  dissected  torsos  and  minor  alterations  such  as  the 
omission  of  shadows  and  the  provision  of  cross-hatching  were  made 
without  mention,  as  a  rule. 

However,  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  originals  should 
suffice  to  convince  anyone  that  V’^alverde  copied  almost  all  of  his 
illustrations  out  of  the  above-mentioned  editions  of  the  Fabrica, 
although  we  were  unable  to  learn  the  source  of  most  of  the  few  non- 
Vesalian  illustrations.  They  are  found  on  the  following  plates  in 
X'^alverde  and  include:  (1)  the  famous  muscle-man  (Fig.  1  *)  hold¬ 
ing  his  own  skin  in  the  right  and  a  dagger  in  the  left  hand  (Fig.  1, 
Plate  I,  Book  II) ;  (2)  four  figures  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  (XX 
to  XXIII  inch.  Table  15,  Btx)k  2);  (3)  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  bladder,  prostate,  urethra  and  iienis  (Fig.  XVIII,  PI.  16, 
Bk.  2);  (4)  a  classical  figure  of  Venus  with  oiien  abdomen  (Fig. 
XXX,  PI.  6,  Bk.  3)  and  (5)  a  detached  fetus  in  the  lower  right 
hand  comer  of  this  plate;  (6)  four  figures  (VII  to  X  incl.)  of  the 
o|)ened  heart  (Bk.  Ill)  and  (7)  two  complete  male  figures  showing 
the  cutaneous  veins  (Figs.  I  and  II,  PI.  I,  Bk.  6).  This  makes  a 
total  of  fourteen  to  which  one  marginal  illustration,  a  diagram,  of 
the  origin  of  the  great  vessels  on  page  87  may  be  added.  Hence  in 
a  total  of  253  Valverdean  illustrations  we  find  only  fifteen  that  may 
be  called  non- Vesalian.  though  at  least  two,  if  not  more,  may  be 
said  to  be  after  him.  Moreover,  V'alverde  does  not  claim  originality 
for  the  famous  muscle-man,  and,  in  fact,  leaves  one  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  claims  that  only  for  the  four  figures  of  the  opened  heart. 
It  is  well  to  recall  that  although  the  Fabrica  of  1543  contains  379 
anatomical  illustrations,  the  four  Valverdean  figures  of  conceptuses 
and  the  lone  fetus,  accompanying  the  Venus  including  most  of  the 
lettering  though  not  identical,  very  clearly  were  made  after  four 
illustrations  (p.  586)  in  the  Fabrica  of  1555.  \'^alverde  hence  used 
239  out  of  a  total  of  383  Vesalian  illustrations,  though  four  addi- 

*  Because  the  microhlm  of  the  1556  edition  of  the  Composicion  lacked  clearness 
in  some  places  the  needed  illustrations  were  taken  out  of  the  .Anatomia  of  1586. 
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tional  plates  of  muscle-men  were  interpolated  in  the  1 586  and  appar¬ 
ently  also  in  some  other  editions  of  Valverde’s  Anatomy.  Choulant 
(1852)  implied  that  these  four  figures  first  appeared  in  the  Latin 
edition  of  1589  issued  by  “  Michael  Columbo  ”  the  son  of  Realdus. 
the  teacher  of  X'^alverde,  and  that  neither  the  artist  nor  engraver  are 
known.  These  four  figures  are  found  on  four  unnumbered  leaves 
and  are  preceded  by  a  leaf  bearing  the  notation :  “  Besides  the  usual 
Valverdean  figures  we  are  adding  the  following  four  muscle  figures. 
They  are  beautifully  done,  differ  from  the  rest  and  are  added  to 
improve  the  volume.  They  are  placed  at  the  end  of  book  two  in 
order  not  to  disturb  the  original  order  of  the  numbered  figures.” — 
Since  these  figures  are  unaccompanied  by  explanatory  notes  or 
legends  they  probably  were  not  of  much  help  to  the  students  or  others 
not  anatomists  by  profession.  Moreover,  they,  especially  the  second 
and  fourth,  are  done  rather  crudely  as  compared  to  the  Vesalian 
figures. 

Roth.  1892,  (p.  214)  credited  Valverde  with  six  new  figpires: 
“  Figs.  20  and  22,  Tab.  15,  Lib.  II ;  Tab.  6,  Lib.  III.  The  pregnant 
woman  whose  external  appearance  reminds  one  of  the  nude  figures 
in  the  Epitome  and  the  seated  fetus  on  the  same  plate;  two  repre¬ 
sentations  of  cutaneous  veins.  Tab.  6;  Lib.  I” — The  latter  refer¬ 
ence  evidently  is  a  misprint  and  should  read:  PI.  I,  Bk.  VI,  instead. 
Roth  was  mistaken  in  crediting  Valverde  with  only  two  instead  of 
four  new  figures  on  the  eye,  all  of  which  are  in  a  measure  after 
Vesalius,  however.  In  one  (Fig.  XXII,  Tab.  XV,  Lib.  II)  Val¬ 
verde  represented  the  m.  quintus  oculi,  (N)  which  he  said  Vesalius 
stated,  heljjed  to  raise  the  eye.  The  latter,  however,  represented  no 
muscle  even  remotely  resembling  what  V'^alverde  designated  by  N. 
Moreover,  regardless  of  the  orbicularis  oculi  (p.  238)  seven  ocular 
muscles  are  represented  in  the  Fabrica,  and  \'^alverde  combined  the 
slightly  altered  Vesalian  representation  of  the  orbicularis  with 
another  Vesalian  illustration  (the  second  figure  of  p.  239)  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  figure  (XX,  p.  80).  It  may  be  added  that  N'^esalius’  muscle 
(0)  and  the  Valverdean  muscle  (B)  (Fig.  XX,  p.  80)  have  no 
existence  in  fact,  and  that  the  Valverdean  muscle  (N)  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Vesalian  muscle  (H)  (second  figure,  p.  239). 

In  extenuation  of  the  first  muscle-man,  Valverde  emphasized  that 
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the  direction  of  the  fibers  was  indicated  better  on  it  than  on  the  com¬ 
parable  Vesalian  figure,  but  one  can  scarcely  accept  this  statement 
l)ecause  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cross-hatching  on  both  sides  of  the 
body  in  the  former  and  also  exaggeration  of  the  bellies  of  the  muscle 
of  the  calf,  and  little  improvement.  This  muscle-man  appears  in  the 
same  posture  as  that  of  Apollo  in  the  painting  by  M.  F.  of  1536,  as 
reproduced  here  (Fig.  2)  after  Hollander,  1913  (p.  13).  In  this 
|)ainting  the  flayed  Marsyas  lies  prone,  however,  and  Apollo  holds 
a  knife,  not  a  dagger  in  the  left  hand.  Hollander  says  that  the 
reversal  in  position  obviously  occurred  during  the  reproduction  of 
the  copper  plate  of  the  monogrammist  M.  F.,  and  cautioned  in  a 
fcK>tnote  that  the  date,  1536,  may  not  lie  reliable.  He  felt,  however, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  artist  (M.  F.)  who  drew  this  picture  of 
.\pollo  had  the  sheet  of  Domenico  (Barbiere)  Fiorentino  (an 
engraver)  of  the  year  1506  as  an  anatomical  basis  for  his  work. 
The  latter’s  figures  are  reproduced  here  (Fig.  3)  after  Choulant, 
1852  (p.  17).  One  wears  a  laurel  wreath  and  both  have  life-like 
visages.  Choulant.  however,  thought  that  the  muscle-man  of  Val- 
verde  supporting  his  skin,  may  have  been  introduced  after  Monde- 
ville  whose  figure  bore  the  skin  on  a  stick  over  the  shoulder.  Pankow 
(1898)  rendered  the  legend  accompanying  this  figure  as  follows: 
“  Figure  4  represents  a  human  being,  who  was  skinned,  and  carries 
his  skin  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder.  One  sees  the  scalp  covered 
with  hair,  the  skin  of  hands  and  feet  etc. 

Cushing  (1935  and  1938)  called  attention  to  a  statue  in  Milan 
Cathedral,  an  worche,  of  Marco  Agrate,  ”...  wearing  his  skin 
over  his  shoulder  like  a  much-needed  tippet  ”  and  also  to  Michael- 
angelo’s  Last  Judgment,  of  1541,  which  "...  shows  the  saint 
(Bartholomeo)  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jehovah  with  brandished  knife, 
the  instrument  of  martyrdom,  in  one  hand,  the  jiendant  skin  in 
the  other.”  Cushing  surmised  that  “  ...  it  may  well  be  that  Val- 
verde’s  artist,  Becerra,  was  at  work  there  and  that  his  inspiration 
was  drawn  from  his  master’s  recently  finished  fresco  over  the  altar 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel.” 

Why  Becerra  on  his  own  initiative  or,  perhaps,  on  instructions 
from  Valverde,  substituted  a  dagger  for  a  knife  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  since  the  flaying  plainly  could  not  have  been  done  with  the 
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Fig.  2 

Apollo  flaying  Marsyas.  Hollander,  p.  13. 


Rossi  (14%-1541)  with  accompanying  skeletons. 
Barbiere  (Fiorcntino)  after  Choulant,  1852,  p. 
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former  and  a  dagger  is  not  included  among  the  anatomist’s  arma¬ 
mentarium  (Fig.  XX,  PI.  3,  Bk.  5,  V'alverde)  taken  from  the 
Fabrica  (p.  235,  1543).  It  seems  very  significant  that  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  plate  \’alverde  himself  merely  said  that  the  figure  is 
different  from  that  of  Vesalius  in  that  the  shading  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  muscle  fillers  better,  claiming  no  originality  for  it. 

The  lifelike  figure  of  a  somewhat  dolorous,  iiensive,  pregnant 
female.  (Fig.  XXX)  with  the  alxlomeii  ojiened  by  a  crucial  incision 
and  with  reflected  walls,  exjxising  a  iKxlular  uterus  and  the  urinary 
bladder  (fused),  is  done  in  the  style  of  classical  art,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Venuses  or  jierhaps  lietter,  of  an  Aphrodite,  but  it  has 
truly  surprising  feet,  anatomically  and  artistically.  Since  nudes  were 
included  among  the  V'esalian  plates  in  the  Epitome  and  since  similar 
figures,  in  the  nude,  were  so  current,  and  occur  also  in  far  earlier 
art,  the  introduction  of  this  female  figure  by  Valverde  cannot  lie 
regarded  as  an  innovation  deserving  s])ecial  commendation.  More¬ 
over,  it  adds  nothing  of  anatomical  knowledge,  for  it  merely  shows 
a  near  full-term,  somewhat  nodular  pregnant  uterus  within  the  alxio- 
men.  Reichert  and  Mathes,  1942,  regarded  it  as  “  .  .  .  demonstrat¬ 
ing  her  gravid  uterus  with  foetus  and  placenta  in  the  background.” 

The  most  surprising  thing  in  Valverde — as  also  in  V'esalius — is 
the  figure  of  the  uterus  (Fig.  XXVTII,  PI.  6,  Bk.  4  in  the  former). 
As  the  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  4  a  and  b)  reveal.  Valverde 
reversed  the  sectioned  Ixxly  of  the  “  uterus  ”  and  indicated  a  cervi¬ 
cal  canal  by  lines.  I  think  readers  will  agree  that  in  spite  of  the 
Valverdean  reversal  of  a  jxirtion  of  the  Vesalian  figpire,  it  remains 
grotesque  because  of  the  strange  pudenda.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  sug¬ 
gest  why  it  hapjiened  to  be  drawn  thus  and  had  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  grossly  inaccurate  by  V’alverde’s  teacher  Colombo  or  by 
his  patron  and  undoubtedly  also  his  mentor,  Eustachi,  or  by  Val¬ 
verde  himself.  The  most  engaging  thing  about  this  incongruous 
figure  is  the  last  item  in  the  legends  in  both  V’esalius  and  Valverde. 
That  in  the  latter  differs  slightly  and  reads ;  ”  The  rest  of  this  figure, 
without  letters,  anyone  can  easily  understand.”  To  anatomists  and 
no  doubt  to  gynecologists  and  obstetricians  as  well,  it  remains  a 
puzzle  upon  which  knowledge  of  Calcar’s  personality  might  shed 
some  light.  It  is,  of  course,  not  surprising  that  Vesalius — and  Val- 
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verde  as  apparently  also  his  teacher  Colombo  and  patron  Eustachi— 
regarded  the  vagina  as  part  of  the  uterus,  but  it  is  surprising  that 
Vesalius  and  Valverde  should  have  said  that  the  neck  of  the  blad¬ 
der  (L)  joins  the  neck  of  the  uterus  (the  vagina)  and  that  the 
nature  of  the  rest — the  peripheral  part — is  self-evident.  From  an 
accompanying  smaller  figure  in  the  Fabrica.  it  is  undoubted  that 
what,  aside  from  hair,  looks  like  a  typical  glans  in  the  above  figure 
of  the  uterus,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  labia! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Valverde  was  acquainted  with  some  errors 
in  the  Fabrica  and  took  pains  to  call  attention  to  them  in  the  legends 
but.  as  Roth  ( 1892)  emphasized,  not  in  the  text.  Had  he  not  noticed 
errors  from  his  own  dissections,  he  could  not  well  have  studied 
under  C'olombo  who  is  said  to  have  been  unfriendly  to  Vesalius,  or 
lived  with  Eustachi  without  acquiring  this  knowledge.  However, 
we  did  not  get  the  impression  expressed  by  Haeser  (1881)  that 
Valverde’s  work  was  especially  designed  to  reveal  the  errors  of 
Vesalius,  and,  for  our  purpose,  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  he 
was  an  anatomist  by  profession.  Although  Choulant  emphasized  that 
Valverde  was  not  an  anatomist,  the  Spanish  historians  Garcia  and 
Morejon  give  an  opposite  impression  and  the  latter  even  empha¬ 
sized  that  V’alverde’s  illustrations  represent  the  actual,  because  made 
from  observations  at  autopsies!  Choulant  (1852),  on  the  contrary, 
said  that  the  Vesalian  illustrations  were  most  exhaustively  plagiar¬ 
ized  in  the  oft-reprinted  and  revised  work  of  the  Spaniard  Valverde 
de  Hamusco,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Osleriana  (1929)  it  is  stated 
somewhat  similarly  that  “  Nearly  all  the  plates  are  copied  from 
V'esalius  and  V'alverde’s  text  is  plagiarized  from  the  Fabrica.”  This 
also  was  the  conclusion  of  Roth. 

Garrison  (1929)  merely  said  that  the  Vesalian  figures  were  copied 
or  imitated  by  a  long  line  of  illustrators,  mentioning  V’^alverde 
among  them.  This  estimate  by  Garrison  recalls  that  Sprengel  (V'ol. 
4,  p.  13)  said  that:  “Among  the  authors  who  also  have  contributed 
to  the  progress  of  anatomy,  but  who  present  less  of  interest,  and  are 
mostly  compilers,  or  plain  copyists,  I  give  first  place  to  Jean  Val¬ 
verde  de  Hamusco.  the  Spaniard,  whose  work,  which  was  translated 
into  Italian,  ought  to  be  considered,  with  some  changes,  as  a  plain 
extract  from  V^esalius.” 
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In  the  Biographic  mcdicale  (Vol.  VII),  R.  Desgenettes  said  Val- 
verde  made  no  discoveries  but  deserves  credit  for  having  spread  an 
interest  in  anatomy  and  facilitated  its  study  upon  his  return  to  Spain. 
The  last  is  also  what  Wunderlich  (1859)  said.  Desgenettes  (p. 
397)  quoted  from  one  whom  he  called  the  chief  writer  on  Valverde 
“  .  .  .  a  historian  of  anatomy  and  surgery  ”  who  held  that :  “  The 
work  of  anatomy  of  V'alverde  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Vesalius; 
he  has  added  some  non-essential  remarks  and  he  has  added  some 
plates  engraved  upon  copper,  which  are  more  beautiful  to  look  at, 
without  adding  to  accuracy:  on  the  contrary  in  several  resjiects  Val¬ 
verde  robbed  them  of  their  exactitude  by  complicating  them  with 
objects  strange  to  anatomy.  Thus  one  finds  cadavers  with  cuirass, 
shield  and  sword, — very  strange  ornaments  for  the  art.”  He  added 
that  in  the  edition  which  Colomlx),  the  younger,  edited  in  1607, 
four  plates  on  the  muscles  were  added  which  were  inferior  to  the 
iK'autiful  plates  of  Vesalius  on  the  same  subject,  and  concluded  by 
saying:  “Among  the  diflferent  descriptions  taken  from  the  work  of 
V’esalius  one  finds  the  principal  objection  which  Colombo  made  to 
this  author.  Valverde  has  only  combined  one  thing  with  another.” 

Morejon  (p.  379)  said  that  Desgenettes  did  not  see  Valverde’s 
work  and  that  what  he  said  was  derived  on  good  faith,  from  some 
countrymen  of  his  who  likewise  was  unfamiliar  with  the  work.  He 
rightly  insisted  that  there  is  not  a  single  plate  representing  a  cada¬ 
ver  with  shield,  mail  and  sword,  but  two  Valverdean  illustrations 
(V  and  VHI)  reproduced  in  the  accompanying  figure  (5c.)  with 
V’esalian  equivalents  (Fig.  5  a  and  b),  bear  an  abundance  of  mail! 
Why  dissected  torsos  should  be  clothed  in  armor  remains  one  of  the 
things  that  both  amuses  and  puzzles  for  it  certainly  added  nothing 
to  anatomical  knowledge  and  did  not  evidence  allegiance  to  the 
Master.  Moreover,  it  apparently  is  such  gross  masking  as  this  and 
other  changes  unmentioned  by  Valverde  that  misled  Choulant  into 
regarding  PI.  I,  Bk.  H,  Figs.  1  to  3  and  6,  Bk.  HI  and  PI.  I,  Bk. 
VT,  as  non-Vesalian  illustrations.  It  may  also  be  responsible  for 
the  publication  of  29  Valverdean  illustrations,  among  36,  by  Reichert 
and  Mathes,  apparently  without  recognition  that  they  were  of 
Vesalian  origin.  In  order  to  reveal  this  Valverdean  masking  fur¬ 
ther,  we  are  reproducing  illustrations  (Figs.  6a  and  b;  7a,  b,  and 


)  torsos  (a  and  b)  from  the  F’abrica  (pp.  46t)  and  463)  and  the  mailed  counterparts  (c)  from 
Valverde  (Figs.  V  and  VIIII,  PI.  II,  Bk.  Ill,  p.  95.  Valverdc’s  figure  V  has  an  added  S 
without  legend. 
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c),  from  Valverde,  with  the  originals  from  the  Fabrica.  Careful 
scrutiny  of  these  surely  can  leave  no  one  in  doubt  and  we  hence 
omit  further  comment. 

It  is  significant  that  in  his  dedication  to  the  Archbishop  of  San¬ 
tiago,  \’’alverde  gave  his  reasons  for  writing  his  anatomy  and  said 
that  X'esalius  surpassed  all  those  who  wrote  before  him  and  was 
endowed  by  God  to  write  his  work,  in  order  to  return  to  the  world 
an  important  and  neglected  part  of  medicine.  He  further  declared 
that  whatever  advantage  was  derived  from  his  book  was  due 
equally  (!)  to  Vesalius,  to  his  preceptor  Columbo  and  to  the  aid 
and  protection  of  his  benefactor,  the  .\rchbishop.  In  his  remarks 
“To  the  reader”  (p.  5)  he  said  that  some  of  his  friends  felt  that 
he  should  make  new  drawings  and  not  use  those  of  Vesalius,  but 
that  he  decided  not  to  do  so  and  consecjuently  escaped  the  confusion 
which  might  have  arisen  siiKe  readers  would  not  have  been  able  to 
discern  in  what  resjiect  he  and  Vesalius  disagreed.  He  added  that 
the  N’^esalian  figures  were  made  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might 
seem  to  be  envy  or  jealousy  on  his  part  not  to  avail  himself  of  them, 
but  thought  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  improve,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  ignore,  them  and  make  better  figures  of  his  own!  The 
latter  idea  is  contradicted  by  conclusive  evidence  in  the  few  original 
illustrations  of  his  own  work. 

In  view  of  the  above  statements  concerning  Vesalius,  it  may  seem 
strange  to  some,  perhaps,  that  a  charge  of  plagiarism  ever  should 
have  arisen  and  that  it  has  persisted  to  this  day.  Garcia  (p.  Ill) 
said  Valverde  complained  to  Philip  II,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
Italian  edition,  that  although  he  had  published  in  Spanish,  he  had 
been  criticized  for  doing  nothing  more  than  translate  the  work  of 
Vesalius.  In  order  to  clear  his  reputation  and  prove  the  falseness 
of  this  criticism,  he  had  decided  to  translate  the  Spanish  work  into 
Italian.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  venture  did  not  accomplish 
his  purpose  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  not,  for  Valverde  kept  silent 
about  the  falsification  of  so  many  of  the  Vesalian  illustrations  say¬ 
ing  nothing  about  the  substitution  or  omission  of  parts,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  others,  of  changes  in  posture,  needless  and  misleading  dis¬ 
location  of  illustrations  on  a  plate,  addition  of  armor;  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  dead  visages  by  living  ones,  even  on  dissected  torsos — or 
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of  many  other  things.  Moreover,  the  changes  which  he  mentioned 
in  his  explanatory  notes,  were  in  the  order  of  criticisms  and  he  even 
claimed  that  his  first  figure  of  the  skeleton  displaced  one  poorly 
done  in  the  Fabrica,  although  a  mere  glance  suffices  to  show  that 
the  Valverdean  figure  is  faulty  in  several  respects. 

In  a  footnote  V’allin  (1893)  declared:  “This  work  (the  Com- 
posicion  of  V'alverde)  according  to  Herman  de  Morejdn,  sur¬ 
passes  and  is  preferable  with  respect  to  many  conceptions  to  the 
very  celebrated  one  of  Andres  (sic)  V'esalio.  ...”  But  a  writer 
in  the  Biographische  Lexikon,  1884,  who  referred  to  volume  one 
of  the  Biographic  Medicale,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  Valverde’s 
anatomy  as  overwhelmingly  V'esalian  and  even  Garcia,  1921,  (p. 
115)  emphasized  that  he  does  “  .  .  .  not  wish  to  imply  that  Val- 
verde  is  superior  to  V'esalius  “  but  Morejon,  1842,  (p.  380),  on 
the  contrary,  asserted  what  V’allin  said,  probably  upon  the  opinion 
of  Chinchilla  (1841),  who  Garcia  says  thought  Valverde’s  illustra¬ 
tions  "  greatly  surpassed  those  of  Vesalius  in  worth  and  beauty  ” 

.  .  .  “  as  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  them  can 
easily  appreciate.”  (!) 

Chinchilla,  too,  apparently  remained  unaware  that  all  but  a  few 
X’alverdean  illustrations  actually  are  Vesalian  and  he  also  may  have 
been  over-impressed  by  the  finer  texture  of  the  copper  plates  as 
compared  to  woodcuts,  or  like  some  others,  was  fascinated  by  Val¬ 
verde’s  grotesquery,  which  as  Roth  rightly  emphasized,  debased  the 
originals.  The  latter  (p.  255)  thought  that;  “Like  all  plagiarists 
\'alverde  took  as  much  as  he  could.”  Chinchilla  (p.  244),  on  the 
other  hand,  protested  that  Valverde’s  work  was  not  an  abbreviation 
of  that  of  Vesalius  and  held  (p.  245)  that  Desgenettes’  opinion  was 
based  on  “  Floy’s  Diccionario  de  medicina.”  Chinchilla  may  be 
correct  in  regard  to  Desgenettes,  but  his  judgment  can  not  be  relied 
on  for  he  approvingly  quoted  (p.  158,  Vol.  I)  Morejon  to  the  effect: 
“  That  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  attributed  to 
Harvey  belongs  exclusively  to  Spanish  doctors  as  they  announced 
it  in  1535,  1542  and  1549,  but  especially  to  the  celebrated  Michael 
Servet,  to  whom  no  one  can  deny  the  glory  of  this  discovery. 
(Decadas  med.  tomo  1,  page  30.)  ” 

Ball  (1897)  said  that:  “Although  Valverde  claims  to  have  taken 
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his  illustrations  from  Vesalius,  yet  his  book  contains  many  plates 
not  found  in  the  writings  of  the  great  reformer.”  However,  Ball 
listed  no  such  plates  nor  presented  any  evidence,  and  apparently 
also  was  misled  by  the  V'^alverdean  changes  in  V'esalian  figures.  If 
we  omit  the  muscle-man  which  \’alverde  does  not  claim  as  being 
original,  then  only  one  entire  plate  (PI.  I,  Bk.  6),  that  containing 
two  male  figures  showing  the  superficial  veins,  is  non-\’’esalian,  for 
the  other  thirteen  figures  we  regard  as  non-\'esalian  are  inter¬ 
spersed  among  other  X'esalian  figures  on  various  plates.  Even  the 
female  figure  referred  to  above  is  accompanied  by  five  smaller 
figures,  at  least  four  of  which  are  after  \’esalius,  and  since  Valverde 
himself  claims  no  originality  for  any  other  figures  than  the  four  of 
the  opened  heart,  it  may  well  be  that  the  other  non-Vesalian  figures 
are  from  a  source  or  sources  which  are  unknown  to  us,  the  writers. 

It  seems  questionable  that  Valverde’s  influence  on  Spanish 
anatomy  can  have  been  as  large  as  sometimes  asserted  and  even 
Morejon  says  that  he  misstated,  or  misapprehended,  the  true  status 
of  anatomy  in  Spain  and  was  wrong  in  assuming  that  it  was  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  Spanish  to  take  dead  bodies  apart.  This  also  is  sug¬ 
gested,  if  as  Ball  said:  "  In  1550  an  ordinance  was  published  direct¬ 
ing  that,  in  all  the  schools  where  medicine  was  taught,  anatomy 
should  form  part  of  the  curriculum  and  should  be  illustrated  by 
dissections.”  Roth  (p.  13)  says  that  as  early  as  1391  “  King  John 
I  gave  the  Aragonian  University  of  Lerida,  the  privilege  to  dissect 
the  body  of  a  convict,  every  three  years  ”  and  that  in  1488  ”  Ferdi¬ 
nand  permitted  the  Catholic  Order  of  Saint  Cosmas  and  Damien, 
Saragossa  to  dissect  in  the  hospital.”  Garcia  (p.  Ill)  even  claimed 
that  Chinchilla  .showed  that  other  Spanish  anatomists  before  \’al- 
verde  wrote  works  which  have  greater  value  than  his  work  and  that 
their  anatomic  descriptions  as  well  as  their  treatment  of  physiology 
were  better. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  work  which  enjoyed  so  many  editions 
abroad  in  Italian,  Latin  and  Dutch  should  have  appeared  in  but  a 
single  edition  in  Spanish  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  \'esalius 
himself  was  brought  to  Spain  and  that  his  sojourn  there  probably 
was  not  without  influence  even  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  a 
skull  in  Madrid.  However,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  belittle  Val- 
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verde  or  his  influence.  The  mere  fact  that  his  anatomy  appeared  in 
so  many  editions  in  foreign  languages  shows  that  it  enjoyed  unusual 
popularity  and  may  have  had  unusual  influence,  in  some  portions  of 
Europe.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  leaves  only  are  numbered  in 
V'^alverde’s  work,  it  is  somewhat  over  half  as  large  and  depends  on 
the  Fabrica  very  largely  in  regard  to  legends  and  text.  Our  present 
purpose  merely  was  to  inquire  into  the  source  of  the  \'alverdean 
illustrations. 

Neuberger  and  Pagel  (1903)  said  that  V'alverde  made  some  cor¬ 
rections  notably  in  regard  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in  the  verte¬ 
bral  arteries,  and  in  the  branching  of  the  subclavian  vein,  but  that 
he  attributed  a  series  of  discoveries  to  himself  which  others  had 
made  before  him.  especially  mentioning  the  “stirrup.”  Garcia  (p. 
10)  credited  Valverde  with  discovering  “  .  .  .  the  inter-muscular 
synovial  sheaths  ”  unknown  to  modern  anatomy,  and  Fernandez 
(1906)  declared  (p.  588,  Vol.  2)  that  Valverde  “wrote  a  notable 
work  on  anatomy,  in  which  one  has  searched  for  and  found  things 
announced  [lit.  sold]  as  new  by  some  modem  anatomists.”  Garcia 
also  spoke  of  “  .  .  .  eight  magnificent  plates  on  the  digestive  and 
reproductive  organs  among  which  are  some  especially  interesting 
ones  of  the  female  genital  apparatus.”  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
1556,  1560  and  1586  editions  contain  only  six  such  plates,  includ¬ 
ing  the  bizarre  figure  of  the  uterus,  five  of  these  plates  and  four  of 
the  six  figures  on  the  other  plate  undoubtedly  are  Vesalian.  More¬ 
over,  Valverde’s  belief  that  muscles  are  bathed  by  something  like 
the  synovia  of  joints  and  that  such  a  muscle  as  (N),  his  fifth  of 
the  eye,  exists,  are  serious  errors  instead  of  discoveries  as  is  his 
confimiation  or  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  Colombo,  that  the  heart 
is  not  composed  of  muscle.  And.  to  claim  that  X'alverde  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  anatomist  than  \'esalius  is  to  commit  a  very  grievous  error. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  p(X)r  student  who  with  the  help  of  his 
teacher  Colombo,  hostile  to  \'esalius,  and  preceptor  Eustachi,  could 
not  find  some  errors  in  the  work  of  the  Master.  It  may  be  to  the 
credit  of  Valverde  that  he  did  not  reproduce  the  bicornuate  uteri  or 
the  carnivorous  placentae  from  the  first  edition  of  the  Fabrica. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  copied  that  surprising  figure 
of  the  uterus  and  other  Vesalian  errors,  without  comment,  shows 
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that  he  could  not  have  been  very  familiar  with  what  it  was  meant 
to  picture.  However,  if  his  work  was  so  influential  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Vesalian  anatomy  into  Spain,  he  would  seem  to  deserve 
a  larger  place  in  historical  reference  works  than  he  has  enjoyed. 
His  book  may  have  been  decidedly  popular  because  it  was  so  much 
smaller  and  convenient  in  size  and  less  costly,  but  also  may  have 
appealed  to  some  students  because  of  the  grotesque  changes  intro¬ 
duced  into  some  of  the  illustrations.  Moreover,  students  who  like 
some  later  writers  on  Valverde,  do  not  know  that  a  normal  omentum 
cannot,  without  stretching,  be  placed  between  the  teeth  of  the 
extended  head  of  a  cadaver,  might  be  amused  by  the  Valverdean 
illlustration. 

Since  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  text  of  the  Composicion  with 
that  of  the  Fabrica  would  require  a  detailed  and  extended  discus¬ 
sion,  we  have  not  undertaken  it.  In  this  four  hundredth  year  of  the 
publication  of  the  Fabrica,  we  are  happy  to  testify,  however,  that 
approximately  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Valverdean  illlustrations 
were  taken  from  the  Fabrica  of  1543  and  1555,  and  that  a  number 
of  them  were  masked  so  by  non-anatomical  and  anatomical  altera¬ 
tions,  as  to  mislead  such  authorities  as  Choulant  and  Roth  three 
hundred,  and  physicians,  four  hundred,  years  later.  The  question 
why  such  things  were  done  still  remains.  Valverde  himself  did  not 
mention  these  changes  and  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain  neither  did 
any  of  his  apologists,  save  Morejon,  do  so,  or  try  to  explain  or 
justify  them  and  Morejon’s  denial  regarding  sword  and  buckler, 
while  true,  was  misleading,  for  mail  was  added  on  two  torsos.  Some 
of  his  defenders  have  regarded  illustrations  as  original  with  Val¬ 
verde  which,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  easily  reveal  their  Vesalian  origin. 
If  the  text  is  as  \'esalian  as  the  illustrations  and  legends,  the  worst 
indictment  against  Valverde  is  overwhelmingly  supported,  for  no 
one  can  hold  that  he  properly  acknowledged  their  source  or  called 
attention  to  the  needless  and  pointless  masking  of  the  Vesalian 
illustrations  by  giving  him  ec[ual  credit  with  the  Archbishop 
and  his  teacher  and  by  referring  readers  to  the  Fabrica  for  fuller 
information. 
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VESALIUS— VALVERDE— PATOUSAS : 


The  Unpublished  Manuscript  of  the  First  Modern  Anatomy 
IN  THE  Greek  Language 

PAN  S.  CODELLAS 

The  Vesalius  and  Copernicus  Year  of  1943  imposes  upon  us  the 
duty  to  render  a  fitting  commemoration  of  two  great  humanists 
and  scientists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  cast  a  guiding  beam  of 
bright  light  into  the  World  of  Modern  Man ;  the  first  on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Man  and  the  second  on  the  System  of  the  World.  Here  it 
apjiears  appropriate  to  insert  George  Sarton’s  comment :  ‘  “In  the 
year  1543  there  were  published  two  books  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance:  first,  the  De  rcvolutionibus  orbium  coelestium  of  Nicolaus 
Copernicus,  one  of  the  first  copies  of  which  was  brought  to  his  death¬ 
bed  on  May  24 ;  second  the  De  humatti  corporis  fabrica  of  Andreas 
Vesalius  published  in  June.  Thus  these  two  books  which  were,  re¬ 
spectively,  the  foundation  of  modern  astronomy  and  the  foundation 
of  modern  anatomy,  apjieared  within  a  couple  of  months.  The 
German  invasions  make  it  impossible  to  celebrate  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tenaries  of  these  two  events  in  the  proper  manner,  the  first  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  the  second  in  Poland.  However,  Belgians  and  Poles  will 
celebrate  them,  wherever  they  happen  to  be,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
free  world  will  celebrate  with  them.”  It  may  be  remarked  with  the 
same  somber  tone,  that  L.  Patousas  directed  the  flood-light  of  Vesa- 
lian  Anatomy  eastward  during  the  dark  and  dead  days,  but  now 
when  a  bit  of  recognition  and  appreciation  could  be  asserted,  there  is 
no  way  of  showing  it.  The  almost  unknown  son  of  Greece  must 
wait  for  happier  days. 

The  National  Library  of  Greece  at  ^Athens  owns  a  precious  item, 
MS.  No.  1487.  In  the  Catalogos  of  the  MSS.  of  this  library  by 
John  Sakkelion  and  Alcibiades  Sakkelion  the  following  description 
is  given  referring  to  this  manuscript :  -  “  Fasciculus  of  ordinary 

‘  George  Sarton,  The  Years  “  Forty  Three,”  Isis,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  XXXIX, 
part  3 :  193,  1943. 

*  loannes  Sakkelion  and  Alcibiades  Sakkelion,  Catalogos  of  the  Manuscripts  of 
the  National  Library  of  Greece  (in  Greek),  Athens,  1892,  p.  266.  (No.  1487). 
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paiRjr  of  0.29  in  length  and  0,19  (cm.)  in  width,  written  during  the 
eighteenth  century  consisting  of  396  folios  it  is  inscribed  thus : 
Auatomia  of  flic  Human  Body  of  Joannes  Valverdc  with  text  of  the 
same  recently  printed  and  enlarged  with  some  additional  tables,  now 
set  forth  in  the  Vernacular  Dialect  by  L.  Patousas,  with  the  exi^ense 
of  the  some  time  most  holy  and  among  the  priest-monks  Superior 
Damascenus  Petrakes,  in  the  year  1738.  Venice  in  the  Printing  of 
the  Giunti  year  1608.”  A  considerable  part  of  what  is  given  here 
with  regard  to  this  MS.  is  based  on  the  article  of  Aristoteles  Kousis.® 
On  page  593  of  the  manuscript  we  read  that  it  was  the  proj)erty  of 
the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Theotokos  the  Ecclesiotissa.  Kousis, 
listing  all  the  anatomies  published  in  the  Greek  language  since  the 
Kali  of  Constantinople  (1453)  to  recent  times  and  discussing  this 
manuscript  states,  “  this  translation  into  the  Greek  language  of  the 
.■\natomy  of  Valverde  in  addition,  j)erhaps,  is  the  first  Descriptive 
.‘\natomy  in  the  Greek  language.”  This  ex|)ert  opinion  of  Kousis  is 
accepted  here.  The  edition  of  \'alverde’s  anatomy  which  the  trans¬ 
lator  used  is  that  in  the  Italian  language  printed  in  Venice  in  the 
year  1606.  The  Italian  edition  of  1608  is  a  reprint  of  1606.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  translator  we  know  nothing.  Professor  Kousis,  as  he 
himself  states,  undertook  personally  to  identify  the  man,  his  family 
tree  or  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  absolutely  dark  topic ;  he  utterly 
failed.  The  name  Patousas  has  lieen  known  in  Athens  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  Among  the  jicrsons  named  Patousas  there  was 
one  physician  alK)ut  the  time  our  translator  lived,  but  his  first  name 
was  Nicolas;  he  was  a  surgeon,  studied  in  Rome  and  later  he  went 
to  Germany  where  he  died.  There  is  no  one  with  a  first  name 
initial  L.  The  other,  Georgios  Patousas,  liecame  scholarches  of  the 
Phlanginean  Hellenomouseion  (School)  at  Venice  (1723-61).  A 
third,  Joannes  Patousas,  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Padua 
and  later  was  apiKjintcd  scholarches  of  the  same  institution  ( 1 703- 
14).  They  both  were  exponents  and  teachers  of  the  Greek  vernacu¬ 
lar,  which  ap])ears  to  have  l)een  used  widely  and  taught  in  the  Greek 
schools,  instead  of  the  classic,  to  enable  the  Greeks  to  read  and  write 
the  language  of  their  own  everyday  life. 

*  Aristoteles  Kousis,  I.  latrikoi  Kodikes.  The  First  Greek  .\iiatomy.  ,\necdotos 
Hellinike  Metaphrasis  of  the  .Anatomy  of  Valverde  of  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth 
century  (Greek).  Archives  of  Medicine,  Athens,  1,  No.  1:  29  ff.,  1905  (Febr.). 
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The  translator  of  Valverde  utilized  the  vernacular  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  medicine  among  the  young  Greeks  whose  available  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  were  scanty.  There  is  no  note  informing  us 
by  whose  hand  it  was  written.  Dut  to  the  present  conditions  no 
detailed  study  of  this  interesting  anatomical  manuscript  can  be  at¬ 
tempted.  Its  study  would  be  of  particular  interest  by  throwing  light 
on  the  first  anatomical  education  in  Greece.  The  anatomical  nomen¬ 
clature  adopted  into  the  vernacular  is  of  sjxicial  importance.  The 
first  ten  pages  of  Fatousas’  Greek  Anatomy  are  devoted  as  in  the 
original  to  the  dedications,  then  the  preface  proper  begins  (p.  7). 
The  First  Book  follows  with  the  Heading :  “  First  Book  of  the 
‘  Anatomical  Historia,’  composed  by  Joannes  Valverde  the  physician, 
in  which  the  discussion  is  about  the  Bones,  that  is  the  ‘  Kokala'  ” 
where  he  talks  about  the  bones  of  the  entire  body  seriatim  (pp.  11- 
102).  The  second  deals  with  the  nails,  cartilages  of  the  ears,  nose 
and  larynx  (102-7).  The  third  book  is  on  the  joints  and  muscles 
(151-258).  “The  i)arts  necessary  for  Digestion  and  Generation 
and  of  the  Membrane  that  encloses  all  these  parts,  which  we  call 
Peritonaeum  ”  occupy  pages  337-84.  Respiratory  system  and  the 
heart  follow  (406-46).  “The  necessaries  for  Locomotion  and 
Sensation”  (458-77);  on  the  veins  and  arteries  (507-71);  finally 
on  the  nerves  and  sense  organs  (619-57).  After  each  chapter  there 
is  an  explanation  of  the  Figures  of  the  original  text,  which  shows 
that  the  translator  had  in  mind  to  insert  and  incorporate  into  his 
work  copies  of  V'alverde’s  Tables.  At  the  end  there  is  a  “  rich  and 
excellent  table  of  all  the  contents  of  the  book  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  ”  occupying  one  hundred  pages.  The  Vulgate  Dialect  of  the 
entire  work  cannot  be  judged  without  comparison  with  other  works 
of  the  same  period,  with  official  papers  and  |)ersonal  correspondence. 
The  latter  will  demonstrate  the  idiom  of  the  people  without  any 
literary  refinement  and  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  fashion. 

The  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  present  the  Iberian  Peninsula  studded  with  an  increased 
number  of  universities.  The  University  of  Seville  was  founded  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1521  with  the  special  right  to  teach  medi¬ 
cine.  Charles  V  in  1531  founded  the  University  of  Granada.  A 
decree  published  in  1550  directed  that  all  the  schools  where  medicine 
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was  taught,  should  include  anatomy  in  the  curriculum  and  should 
illustrate  it  with  dissection.  Juan  Valverde  Di  Hamusco  is  born 
about  this  period  (c.  1520)  at  Villa  de  Amusco  of  the  province  of 
Burgos.*  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  Rome.  He  studied  the 
humanities  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Valladolid.  This 
estudio  general  had  a  chair  in  physics  (i.  e.  medicine).®  In  1551  at 
Valladolid  the  first  anatomical  work  to  appear  in  the  Castilian  tongpie 
was  published  by  Montana.  During  this  time  anatomy  was  un¬ 
popular.®  After  these  studies  Valverde  went  to  the  University  of 
Padua  where  he  took  up  medicine.  At  Padua  he  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  and  demonstrations  in  anatomy  given  by  the  celebrated  Realdo 
de  Columbo.  When  he  completed  the  course  of  medicine  at  Padua 
he  went  to  Rome  as  the  physician  of  the  Cardinal  Juan  de  Toledo, 
archbishop  of  Santiago.  While  here  Valverde  continued  his  interest 
in  anatomy,  attached  himself  to  Eustachius  and  followed  his  dissec¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  certain  if  Valverde  dissected  nor  to  what  extent  he 
gained  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  human  body.  In  Rome,  how¬ 
ever,  Valverde  published  the  first  edition  in  Spanish  of  his  Historia 
de  la  Composicion  del  Cuerpo  humano  (1556).  The  edition  con¬ 
sists  of  text  and  forty-two  plates  and  has  a  title  page  engraving 
(fig.  1).  The  edition  of  Rome,  1560  is  an  Italian  translation  made 
by  Anton  Tabo  and  revised  by  the  author.  Another  edition  of  Anton 
Tabo’s  Italian  translation  was  published,  “  Venetia  1586,  fol.  nella 
stami)eria  de  Giunti.”  It  contains  four  new  myologic  plates.  There 
was  a  reprint  of  this  edition  “  i  Vinetia,  nella  Stamperia  de  Giunti, 
1606.”  This  is  the  edition  upon  which  the  Greek  translation  was 
based  (fig.  2).  The  classification  of  the  text  follows  Vesalius’  book, 
which  is  Galenic  in  its  arrangement.  The  entire  work  is  divided 
into  seven  books  or  chapters:  Osteology,  the  muscles,  the  organs 
necessary  for  digestion  and  generation,  the  organs  of  life,  the  mem¬ 
bers  necessary  for  locomotion  and  sensation,  wherein  the  eye  is 
included;  the  sixth  book  treats  the  veins  and  arteries,  it  is  accom- 

*  Eduardo  Garcia  del  Real,  Historia  de  la  Mediciiia  en  Espana,  Madrid,  1921, 
p.  100  ff. 

*  Hastings  Rashdall,  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  (ed.  F.  M. 
Powicke  and  A.  B.  Emden),  Oxford,  1936,  II,  p.  71. 

•James  M.  Ball,  Valverde  a  Spanish  .Anatomist,  The  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joitrn.,  St.  Louis,  LXXII :  77  ff.,  1897. 
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paniecl  by  “  bellas  laniinas  de  tcxlo  cl  sistema  arterial  y  venoso.”  * 
The  seventh  deals  with  the  nerves.  The  artist  of  the  illustrations  is 
the  Spanish  painter  Caspar  Becerra,  horn  in  Baeza  in  1520.  The 
Lorrainer  Nicolas  Beatrizet  or  Beautrizet,  Niccolo  Beatrici  (born  at 
Thionvillc),  is  supjx^sed  to  lx;  the  engraver.  Several  plates  and  the 
bust  of  the  author  lx;ar  the  monogram  N.  B.  The  anatomists  and 
historians  of  medicine  that  analyzed  and  compared  Valverde’s 
Anatomia  and  Vesalius’  Fabrica  divide  themselves  into  two  camps, 
the  accusing,  which  brand  \’alverde  as  an  outright  plagiarist,^  while 
the  defending  and  opix)site  group  praise  with  extolling  adjectives 
and  place  Valverde  above  Vesalius.  The  interrelation  and  share  of 
originality  of  the  Anatomia  of  Valverde  and  the  Fabrica  of  Vesalius 
entitles  the  Greek  manuscript  to  lay  claim  on  direct  lineage  to  the 
Fabrica.*  The  sixth  edition  of  the  Fabrica  (1604)  has  a  title-page 
showing  a  dissection  scene  with  Vesalius  as  the  demonstrator  (fig. 

3 ) ;  to  the  left  of  the  maestro  prominent  in  front  looking  on  is  a 
jx;rson  lalx;lled  by  the  artist  Valverde.  This  is  a  sign  that  N'alverde 
had  a  reputation  as  an  anatomist.  The  wide  circulation  of  the  books 
corrolx)rates  this.  Although  V'alverde  himself  states  that  he  simply 
copied  the  Vesalian  figures,  several  of  them  nevertheless  do  not  occur 
in  Vesalius’  work,  e.  g.  “  Marsyas  ”  muscle-man  holding  his  own 
skin  in  the  right  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  left;  several  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  of  the  omentum  and  the  intestines ;  a 
standing  pregnant  woman  with  abdomen  cut  open  showing  the 
gravid  uterus,  placenta,  membranes,  f(x;tal  circulation,  and  the  foetus 
in  utero  (Lib.  HI.  fig.  6) ;  representations  of  the  principal  veins  and 
arteries  and  many  others.  Parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with 
armour.  It  ap|x;ars  X’alverde’s  anatomy  was  selected  to  l)e  trans¬ 
lated  as  being  simpler,  handier,  smaller  and  chea}x;r. 

Valverde  rendered  a  great  service  to  his  native  land  by  introducing 
the  newest  and  most  advanced  anatomical  knowledge.  The  rest  of 
Euroix;  also  profited  from  his  book  as  is  shown  from  the  translations 
into  other  languages  and  the  number  of  editions.  This  rather  pro- 

’  Ludwig  Clioulant.  History  and  Bibliography  of  .Anatomical  Illustrations,  Trans¬ 
lated  and  edited  by  Mortimer  Frank,  Chicago,  1920,  p.  36. 

•  .Andreae  V’esalii,  De  huniani  corporis  fabrica  libri  septem,  Basileae  ex  off. 
J.  Oporini,  1543. 

- Sixth  edition  (1604). 
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longed  explanation  has  been  offered  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
complexion  of  the  Greek  manuscript. 

Andreas  Vesalius  was  bom  on  the  31st  day  of  December  1514  at 
Brussels.  De  corporis  humaui  jabrica  libri  scptem  *  appeared  in 
1543.  In  the  year  1563  he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem; 
while  returning  was  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Zakynthos  (Greece) 
where  he  died  on  the  15th  of  October  1564,  probably  of  typhus. 
Vesalius  is  the  most  precious  product  of  the  Renaissance.  He  at¬ 
tained  full  maturity  when  he  reached  Italy.  The  Classical  Scholar¬ 
ship,  the  Revival  of  Learning,  the  Renaissance  of  Art  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  V’esalius’  successful  undertaking.  Vesalius’  work  on  Galen 
and  the  familiarity  with  the  ancients,  his  longing  and  itching  to  set 
his  own  hands  and  dig  with  his  instruments  into  the  human  corpses, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  with  animals  brought  forth  the  Fabrica. 
Printing  to  diffuse  knowledge,  illustrations  to  aid  visually,  a  better 
method  of  teaching  and  demonstrating,  all  combined  with  his  ability 
and  natural  gifts  to  make  Vesalius  the  Father  and  the  First  Teacher 
of  Modern  Anatomy. 

In  the  West  Letters,  Science,  Art,  interest  in  man  himself  is 
awakened  and  the  direction  of  thought  and  effort  of  the  Renaissance 
Man  proceeds  to  promote  the  Modern  Man.  In  the  Blast  the  Otto¬ 
man  Turk,  Mongolian  in  race  and  Mohammedan  in  religion,  ap¬ 
pears.  Orkhan  (1326-59)  won  the  first  ftxjthold  on  European  soil 
by  the  occupation  of  Gallipoli  (1326).  The  Turkish  advance  and 
occupation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  continues  until  Mohammed  II, 
the  Conqueror,  captured  in  1453  the  Capital  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire,  Constantinople.  The  news  startled  Euroi)e  for  a  moment, 
but  no  serious  thought,  nor  action  was  undertaken.  Mohammed 
would  not  be  happy  nor  satisfied  with  vassal  States  paying  tribute, 
but  with  action  to  subjugate  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  With  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Trebizond  and  the  complete  (occupation  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  in  1461  there  is  not  an  inch  of  free  Greek  soil  left.  The  Turk- 
wanted  a  dominion  without  foreigners  having  privileges.  This 
brought  a  series  of  Turco- Venetian  Wars  which  finally  ended  in  the 
squeezing  of  Venice  into  the  Adriatic  water  corridor  (fig.  4),  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Passarowitz  in  1718.  Mohammed 


’Charles  Singer,  The  Evolution  of  Anatomy,  New  York,  1925,  p.  Ill  flF. 
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had  shown  more  astute  statesmanship  in  his  dealings  with  the  Greek 
Church  by  allowing  the  “  Privileges.” 

The  Fall  of  Constantinople  resulted  in  a  veritable  exodus  of  the 
]K)pulation  to  Christian  Europe.  Waves  of  refugees  seeking  a  haven 
tied  to  England,  France,  Spain,  the  Northern  Balkan  peninsula  and 
elsewhere.**  The  most  significant  wave  was  that  which  sought 
Northern  Italy.  \'"enice  should  lie  singled  out,  for  there  the  Greeks 
felt  a  sense  of  security,  safety  and  comfort  under  the  winged  lion  of 
the  Republic  of  St.  Mark.  The  intellectual,  artistic,  commercial  and 
hospitable  atmosphere  made  life  enjoyable.  Before  the  discovery  of 
printing  the  Greek  language  was  fashionable  and  familiar.  Venice 
l)ecame  the  principal  center  of  the  wandering  Greeks.  There  was 
established  in  1573  the  Greek  Gymnasium  and  Hospital  under  the 
suiKjrintendence  of  the  Cretan  Franciscus  Portus,  graduate  of  Padua.** 
.\mong  the  teachers  of  this  Gymnasium  is  Theophilos  Koridaleus  of 
Athens  (1609),  iatrophilosopher.  In  1621  the  Corfiote  Thomas 
Phlangines  founded  the  Seminary  named  after  him  Phlanginean,  and 
recognized  by  an  act  of  the  Venetian  Governmetit  and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Padua  (1664).  The  graduates  of  this  school  were  eligible 
to  be  admitted  to  the  University  of  Padua.  The  school  had  a  library 
lK>ssessing  several  valuable  Byzantine  manuscripts.  In  a  book  of 
the  Phlanginean  published  under  the  eclitorship  of  John  Patousas, 
Superintendent  (1708)  there  are  some  parts  written  in  the  Greek 
vernacular.**  This  encourages  the  hyjxjthesis  that  L.  Patousas  be¬ 
longed  to  this  group  and  most  i)robably  was  a  relative  of  these 
educators.  The  printing  shop  of  .\ldus  l)ecame  the  headquarters  of 
the  Greeks  in  Diaspora.** 

The  Ionian  Islands  and  Crete  under  the  Venetian  rule  enjoyed  a 
close  attachment  to  the  capital  and  became  of  great  help  to  the  educa- 

*•  Critoboulos  of  Imbros,  Life  of  Mohammed  II.  ed.  C.  MiiUer,  Fraym.  histori- 
corum  Graec.,  Paris,  1841-83,  V,  p.  40. 

“  Gcorgios  Phrantzes.  Chronicon  (1258-1476),  ed.  I.  Bekker,  Corp.  scr.  hist, 
hysantinac,  1838.  (Eyewitness). 

‘’Greeks  in  Diaspora,  Hellenike  Megale  EtKyclopaedia  (Greek),  Vol.  X. 

“John  Beloudes,  The  Colony  of  the  Orthodox  Greeks  in  Venice  (Greek),  Venice 
1893,  p.  116. 

“John  Patousas,  “  P'lowers  of  Devotion  ...  to  the  Mother  of  CJod  Maria  .  .  .” 
Venice  1708. 

“  Ambroise  Firmin-Didot,  Alduce  Manuce  et  1’  Hellenisme  a  Venise,  Paris,  1875. 
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tion  of  the  Greeks  up  to  the  time  of  Napoleonic  subjection  (1797). 
In  the  Courts  of  Justice  the  Greek  language  was  authorized. 

The  Universitas  Patavim  was  founded  in  the  year  1222,  as  its  seal 
to  this  day  designates.**  The  Greek  “Nation”  (fig.  5,  a,  b,  c), 
numbered  more  than  two  hundred.  The  non-Italian  students  were 
divided  and  organized  into  “  Nazioni  ”  under  the  recognition  of  the 
University  authorities.  Among  them  we  meet  the  Ultra  marine 
glorious  nation,  whose  entire  membership  consisted  of  Greeks,  of 
which  about  half  were  Cretans.**  The  private  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  Greeks  during  the  first  two  centuries  under  the  Turkish  rule  was 
of  the  lowest  level.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  number  of  schools 
increased  greatly.  This  strengthens  the  opinion  expressed  in  this 
paper  regarding  the  importance  of  the  Greek  language  and  education 
spreading  among  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans.  The  education  of  the 
Turks  themselves  up  to  nineteenth  century  was  almost  nil.  After 
the  Fall  of  Constantinople  the  doctors  fled  to  Western  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Italy.  Within  a  short  time  Greece  was  left  without  physi¬ 
cians  at  the  mercy  and  rapacity  of  empirics,  Turks,  Italians, 
Albanians,  French  and  Greeks. 

From  the  fifteenth  century  on  we  meet  a  number  of  physicians 
who  graduated  from  the  universities  of  Europe,  returned  home  and 
practiced  medicine.  Theses  and  medical  books  were  written  by  some 
of  them.  When  the  eighteenth  century  came  the  number  of  physi¬ 
cians  increased  greatly.  Probably  this  general  situation  inspired  or 
prompted  the  translation  of  the  Anatomy  of  Valverde  motivated  by 
patriotic  and  altruistic  reasons. 

In  Serbia  under  Turkish  rule  there  was  an  intellectual  stagnation 
with  the  only  bright  spot  being  the  translation  of  Greek  books. 

Bulgaria  falling  under  the  Turkish  rule  (1398)  shows  no  sign  of 
literature  for  two  centuries.**  The  language  was  written  with  Greek 
characters  (Damascene  Period).  The  Greeks,  better  educated  and 
higher  socially,  made  the  Bulgarians  follow  their  ways  and  learn  the 

Acta  Universitatis  Patavinae  septima  saecularia  celebrantis  MCCXIII- 
MCMXXII,  Padova  1925,  p.  2. 

G.  E.  Typaldos,  The  Greek  Students  of  the  University  of  Patavium,  Annual 
of  the  Bycantine  Studies,  Athens,  1929,  p.  369  ff.  (Greek). 

K.  M.  Apostolides,  Boulgaria  (Greek  Diaspora),  Megale  Hellenike  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  Athens  1934,  X,  p.  732. 


Fig.  5a.  “  Insignia  Inclitae  Nationis  Ultramarinae.”  The 
man  represents  the  future  emperor;  the  globe,  the 
universe  which  will  be  his  domain. 


Fig.  5b.  The  coat  of  arms  of  Thomas  Ralli  Constantino- 
politanus  segr.  artist. :  Schools  of  Medicine,  The¬ 
ology  etc.  Blue  background,  green  cypress,  white 
doves. 


Fig.  5c.  “  Bozza  Bartolomaeus  Cretensis  Eques  Juristarum 
Rect.”  Names  with  the  first  syllable  Bo-(ve) 
take  the  bull  as  emblem. 
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Greek  language.  The  Greek  element  was  the  representative  of 
EuroiK*an  advanced  knowledge  and  culture.  The  official  languages 
were  Greek  and  Turkish.  The  Bulgarians  show  their  first  sign  of 
nationalism  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Archbishops, 
bishops,  ])riests  and  monks  were  Greeks  or  educated  in  Greek. 

The  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  since  the  time  of 
Bogdan  in  1513  enjoyed  a  comparative  freedom,  having  a  semi¬ 
independent  status  under  the  Turks.  Roumania  can  boast  of  early 
schools  and  libraries  and  higher  education  since  1561.  During  the 
first  years  of  Turkish  rule  the  official  corresi)ondance  was  carried 
on  in  the  Greek  language,  later  no  State  official  was  appointed,  if  he 
did  not  know  Greek ;  education  was  encouraged ;  many  of  the  Phana- 
riotes  princes  founded  institutions  endowed  by  their  own  money. 
The  Phanariotes’  I^eriod  (1710-1821)  made  Roumania  the  most 
enlightened  country  in  the  Balkans.  There  was  a  revival  of  Greek 
thought.  From  the  extent  and  the  proportion  of  printed  Ixjoks  the 
imiKjrtance  of  the  Greek  language  can  be  judged:  from  1673  to 
1716  there  were  117  books  printed  of  which  46  were  Roumanian,  41 
Greek,  2  Greek-Roumanian,  the  remainder  lieing  in  the  Slovene 
language.’* 

The  Armenian,  Albanian  and  Jewish  element  in  Turkey,  although 
they  attained  high  offices,  did  not  leave  any  noteworthy  trace  in 
medicine. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greek  language  was  wide¬ 
spread  and  used  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  during  the  Turkish  rule. 
The  progressive  and  scientific  medicine  of  the  time  was  practised  and 
represented  by  the  Greek  physicians  continuously  during  this  period. 
These  important  factors  must  have  forced  L.  Patousas  and  his  finan¬ 
cial  supjxirter  to  undertake  the  translation  of  Valverde’s  Anatomy. 
Vesalian  Anatomy  through  the  Anatomia  of  Valverde  of  which  the 
Greek  manuscript  is  a  translation  was  thus  diffused  into  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Greek  manuscript  claims  Vesalian  lineage  and  is  the 
first  modern  Anatomy  in  the  Greek  language. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  Mrs.  Francis  Tomlinson  Gardner, 
Librarian  of  the  University  of  California  Medical  School,  for  lend¬ 
ing  me  the  copy  of  Valverde’s  Anatomia  and  other  courtesies,  the 


Aim.  Karavia,  Roumania  (Grammata),  s.  v.,  ib. 
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Staff  of  the  Lane  Medical  Library  of  Stanford  University,  members 
of  the  Army  Medical  Library’,  The  Syndics  of  the  University  Press. 
Cambridge  and  the  Macmillan  Company  publishers  for  the  kindness 
they  extended  in  my  effort  to  complete  this  paper  during  these 
crowded  times.  Last  but  not  least  Dr.  Sigerist  for  his  wise  guidance 
in  moulding  the  theme. 
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AN  EXHIBIT  ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS 
OF  VESALIUS 

GENEVIEVE  MILLER 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  staff  members  of  the  Institute 
of  the  History  of  Medicine  in  commemoration  of  the  400th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  publication  of  Vesalius’  De  huniani  corporis  jabrica 
libri  septem  of  1543. 

Large  fiber-board  panels  mounted  on  the  walls  and  upright  panels 
placed  to  divide  the  hall  into  cubicles  were  used  for  mounting  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  explanatory  texts.  Each  cubicle  contained  glass  cases 
for  the  demonstration  of  books.  The  panels  were  painted  with  grey 
casein  paint,  and  each  section  was  labelled  with  blue  cardboard 
letters,  the  sections  being  subdivided  by  blue  ribbons. 

The  exhibit  begins  with  a  long  panel  on  Vesalius’  early  life  and 
education  (See  Figs.  1  and  2).  The  section  Origin  and  Birth  tells 
about  his  ancestors  who  were  distinguished  scientists  and  physicians. 
There  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  his  coat  of  arms  which  con¬ 
tains  the  three  weasels,  reminiscent  of  the  former  residence  of  the 
family  in  Wesel.  The  title-page  of  Cardanus’  Libri  qiiinque,  Nurem¬ 
berg,  1547  which  contains  Vesalius’  horoscope  on  page  178  is  also 
shown,  as  well  as  a  photograph  of  the  portrait  of  Vesalius  with  a 
handwritten  copy  of  the  horoscope  beneath,  as  preserved  in  a  copy  of 
the  Fabrica  owned  by  Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald  of  Baltimore.  The 
next  section,  Louvain,  ca.  1522-1533,  describes  Vesalius’  youth 
and  early  education.  Children  are  shown  swimming  with  inflated 
ox-bladders  as  Vesalius  did  as  a  child  and  which  he  dissected.  Other 
pictures  include  one  of  the  University  of  Louvain  in  Vesalius’  day,  a 
title-page  of  one  of  his  textbooks,  Albertus  Magnus  De  secret  is 
uiulierum,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  from 
the  Margarita  philosophica,  Strassburg,  1504  which  Ve.salius  also 
studied. 

The  section  Paris,  1533-1536  continues  Vesalius’  education.  An 
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Fig  1. 

First  panel  of  Vesaliu*  exhibit. 
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early  picture  of  I’aris,  of  the  anatomical  theater  of  the  university, 
|)ortraits  of  Jacobus  Sylvius  and  Winter  of  Aiulernach,  the  chief 
teachers  of  Vesalius,  the  title-page  of  (lalen’s  I)e  iisu  partium,  Paris 
1528  which  was  used  as  a  textlxKik,  and  a  |)ortrait  of  his  fellow 
student  Michael  Servetus  comprise  the  section.  His  education  con¬ 
cludes  with  LorvAiN,  15,56-1537  showing  a  contem|X)rary  picture  of 
the  city,  and  a  photograph  of  his  first  publication,  a  jiaraphrase  or 
free  translation  of  the  ninth  lxK>k  of  the  Almansor  of  Rhazes,  1537. 
Two  editions  apjieared  during  that  year,  one  in  Louvain  and  the 
other  in  Basle. 

Next  we  sec  a  panel  on  Anatomy  Before  Vesalius  showing  the 
crude  representations  of  the  “  Five  Picture  Series,”  the  Mustio  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  child  in  utero  which  were  ixipular  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  illustrations  from  Guido  de  Vigevano  (1435)  which  depict  the 
actual  process  of  dissection.  The  illustrations,  however,  are  very 
crude  and  unrealistic.  Several  other  photographs  portray  dissecting 
scenes,  one  of  which  clearly  shows  how  the  professor  sat  in  his 
chair  and  let  the  surgeon  and  demonstrator  do  the  work  as  he  read 
passages  from  Galen  (Fasciculus  mcdicime  of  Ketham,  1493).  Illus¬ 
trations  to  pre-Vesalian  anatomists  such  as  Mondinus  (1316), 
Richard  Helain  (1493)  show  an  improvement  in  the  illustrative 
technique. 

The  Awakening  of  the  Renaissance  is  illustrated  by  two  sets 
of  contrast  pictures.  The  first  consists  of  the  illustration  to  the 
gynecological  section  of  Ketham’s  Fasciculus  medicinae  in  two  edi¬ 
tions,  1491  and  1493.  The  1491  edition  has  a  diagrammatic  picture 
following  traditional  lines,  while  in  1493  this  was  replaced  by  a 
realistic  picture  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  The  same  trend  is 
seen  in  two  manuscript  pictures  illustrating  the  seat  of  the  sensory 
organs  and  of  the  mental  faculties  in  Aristotle’s  De  anima,  made 
about  the  same  time. 

This  leads  us  logically  to  The  Artists,  a  section  which  consists 
chiefly  of  drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  contrasted  with  earlier 
pictures  on  the  same  subject.  His  accurate  observation  and  masterly 
manner  of  recording  his  observations  are  clearly  evident  in  such 
drawings  as  those  of  the  skeleton  which  depict  the  curvature  of  the 
spine  more  accurately  than  even  Vesalius  did,  and  his  picture  of  the 
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l)car’s  foot.  The  drawing  traditionally  ascribed  to  Michelangelo  of 
“  Two  Doctors  Dissecting  a  Corpse  ”  is  also  displayed.  This  draw¬ 
ing  is  now  attributed  to  Bartolomeo  Manfredi  (c.  1580-1620). 

After  his  preliminary  training  Vesalius  went  to  Venice  and 
Padua,  1537  where  he  saw  patients  with  local  jihysicians  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  China-root,  a  new  remedy.  Here  he  met  Stephen 
\'an  Calcar  who  was  also  from  the  Netherlands  and  a  student  of 
Titian.  A  contemporary  picture  of  Venice,  together  with  portraits 
of  Calcar  and  Titian  serve  as  illustrations  for  this  jieriod.  Later  in 
the  same  year,  he  took  his  degree  as  DtKtor  of  Medicine  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Padua  (illustrated  by  modern  photographs)  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  surgery. 

In  April  1538  the  Tabulae  Sex  were  published.  The  first  three 
pictures  were  drawn  by  Vesalius,  and  the  three  skeleton  pictures  by 
Calcar  who  also  financed  the  publication.  .-Ml  six  plates  are  shown. 

His  Activities  1538-1542  include  the  preparation  of  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Winter  of  Andernach’s  anatomical  textbook  Institutionum 
anatomicarum  secundum  Galeni  sententiam  ad  candidatos  medicinae 
libri  quatuor  (\T*nice,  1538)  and  the  publication  in  1539  of  an 
epistle  on  phlebotomy.  At  the  same  time  he  edited  the  anatomical 
sections  in  a  new  edition  of  Galen  issued  by  the  Venetian  publisher 
Giunta.  The  illustrations  in  this  section  include  photos  of  the  title- 
pages  of  the  IxKiks  Vesalius  worked  on  and  a  page  from  the  Fobrica 
showing  the  dissecting  instruments  he  used  in  this  jieriod  when  he 
was  preparing  his  greatest  book. 

The  central  section  of  the  exhibit  embraces  \T*salius’  great  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  history  of  medicine,  the  Fabrica,  1543  and  the 
Epitome,  1543.  After  completing  his  book  in  Italy,  the  manuscript 
and  wood  blocks  for  the  illustrations  were  transported  across  the 
Alps  to  Basle,  Switzerland  where  they  were  printed  by  Johannes 
Oporinus,  the  printer  and  humanist.  A  map  of  Basle  in  the  16th 
century,  a  jxjrtrait  of  Oporinus,  and  his  printer’s  mark  introduce  the 
section.  Then  the  famous  woodcuts  are  demonstrated,  including  the 
pictorial  initials,  and  the  three  skeleton  figures  with  their  dramatic 
poses.  A  striking  feature  are  the  14  muscle-men  which  are  mounted 
side  by  side  to  show  the  continuous  landscape  executed  by  the  artist. 
Calcar  was  a  faithful  disciple  of  the  Renaissance,  and  his  woodcuts 
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of  aiiatoniical  figures  placed  in  graceful  positions  against  a  scenic 
l)ackground  illustrate  the  spirit  of  his  time.  The  Epitome,  a 
shortened  version  of  the  Fabrico,  was  published  at  the  same  time. 
Shown  in  the  exhibit  are  title-jiages  of  the  Latin  and  German  edi¬ 
tions  and  reproductions  of  the  nude  figures  of  a  man  and  woman 
which  are  not  in  the  Fabrica. 

The  following  section  The  Problem  of  Variability  treats  a 
technical  aspect  of  Vesalius’  work  from  the  standpoint  of  modern 
anatomy.  In  his  dissections  he  naturally  observed  variations  in 
.structure,  and  therefore  he  had  to  decide  what  was  normal.  Dr. 
Owsei  Temkin  and  Dr.  William  L.  Straus,  Jr.  have  selected  a 
number  of  instances  of  variability  in  Vesalius’  work  and  have 
discussed  them  in  a  pa|)er  in  this  same  number  (cf.  pp.  609-633). 
.■Ml  the  illustrations  in  this  section  of  the  exhibit  are  reproduced 
there. 

Later  Years  carries  Vesalius  on  through  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1544  he  joined  the  court  of  Charles  V  and  went  to  Madrid. 
A  jiortrait  of  Charles  V  and  the  title-page  of  Vesalius’  book  on  the 
China-root  (1546)  are  shown.  Finally,  after  serving  20  years  in 
the  court  he  met  his  death  on  the  island  of  Zante  off  the  coast  of 
Greece  while  returning  from  a  jiilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
anatomical  tradition  at  Padua  was  carried  on  by  Vesalius’  succes¬ 
sors,  Colombo,  Falloppio,  and  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  illustrated 
by  jxirtraits  of  these  men  and  a  drawing  of  the  Paduan  anatomical 
theater. 

Anatomy  After  Vesalius  is  briefly  jx^rtrayed  by  illustrations 
from  Valverde  who  copied  or  modified  the  Vesalian  illustrations 
{Historia  dc  la  Composicion  del  Cuerpo  Humano,  1556),  Eusta- 
chius’  Tabulae  auatomicae,  completed  in  1552  but  not  published  until 
1714,  and  .\lbinus’  Tabulae  skeleti  et  musculorum  corporis  humani, 
1747. 

The  new  anatomy  stimulated  Embryology  which  is  depicted  in 
the  next  section.  Aldrovandus  and  Coiter  l)egan  to  study  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  egg,  and  Kueff’s  De  conceptu  et  geueratioue 
homiuis,  of  which  the  title-page  is  shown,  tried  to  apply  Aldro¬ 
vandus’  ideas  to  obstetrics.  The  most  outstanding  embryologist, 
however,  was  b'abricius  ab  Aiiuapendeiite,  successor  of  Vesalius  and 
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teacher  of  William  Harvey.  His  classic  publications  were  De  forma- 
tione  ovi  et  ptilli  pcmiatonim  (illustration  reproduced)  and  De  for- 
mato  foein.  He  in  turn  stimulated  Harvey  to  embryological  work, 
and  the  title-page  of  Harvey’s  De  gencrationc  ammaliiim  (1651) 
shows  Zeus  lilierating  living  beings  from  an  egg  (ex  ovo  omnia). 
Marcello  Malpighi  began  microscopic  embryology  and  a  table  from 
his  De  ovo  incnbato  is  shown.  Regnier  de  Graaf’s  (portrait  and 
table  from  his  Ixxik  De  muliermn  orgouis  generatione  insen'ientibus) 
fundamental  discovery  of  the  follicles  of  the  ovary  was  a  necessary 
step  in  the  development  of  embryology. 

Anatomical  knowledge  was  extended  by  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
and  hence  Microscopy  is  the  next  section  of  the  exhibit.  Swammer¬ 
dam,  Leeuwenhoek,  and  Malpighi,  all  made  fundamental  discoveries, 
some  of  which  are  illustrated  here  (Leeuwenhoek’s  drawing  of  sper¬ 
matozoa  and  heart  muscle).  A  photograph  of  a  number  of  17th 
and  18th  century  microscopes  is  also  included. 

The  last  section  of  the  exhibit  The  Anatomical  Approach  to 
Medicine  (See  Fig.  3)  traces  the  development  of  modern  medi¬ 
cine  which  has  been  due  largely  to  the  anatomical  approach  intro¬ 
duced  by  Vesalius.  Beginning  with  the  Fabrica  in  1543  which 
treated  of  the  structure  of  the  motionless,  dead  body,  anatomy  then 
became  anatomia  animata,  living  anatomy  or  physiology,  with  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  William  Harvey  (1628). 
Morgagni  carried  the  development  a  step  further  by  his  anatomical 
investigation  of  the  diseased  organs  of  the  body  which  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  seat  of  disease  is  in  the  organs  (1761).  Bichat 
(1799)  pushed  back  the  seat  of  disease  to  the  tissues,  and  ultimately 
it  came  to  the  cell  through  the  investigations  of  Virchow  (1858). 
The  anatomical  approach  led  also  the  discovery  of  new  physical 
methods  of  detecting  disease,  such  as  by  jK-rcussion  ( Auenbrugger, 
1761)  and  tbe  use  of  the  stethoscoiie  (Laennec,  1819).  The  19th 
century  witnessed  the  appearance  of  a  host  of  new'  instruments  to 
detect  pathological  conditions  in  the  Ixidy :  the  ophthalmoscope 
(1851),  laryngoscope  (1855),  gastroscope  (1869),  cystoscope 
( 1 878  ) ,  rectoscope  ( 1 895  ) ,  x-ray  ( 1 895  ) ,  and  bronchoscope 
(1899) 


Fig.  5. 

The  ccincludiiiK  i»iiel  of  Vcsaliun  exhibit. 
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A  Check-List  of  Vesaliana  in  the  Welch  Medical  Library 

In  preparing  this  check-list  the  same  arrangement  was  followed  as 
that  used  in  the  recently  published  Bio-Bibliography  of  Andreas 
Vesalius  by  Harvey  Cushing  (New  York,  Schuman’s,  1943).  After 
each  item  the  Cushing  number  has  been  added. 


1.  The  Paraphrase  of  the  Plinth  Book  of  Rhazes 

Abubetri  Rhazae  Maomethi  .  .  .  opera  exquisitiora,  .  .  .  Per  Gerardum  Tole- 
tanum  medicum  Cremonensem,  Andream  Vesalium  Bruxellensem,  Alba- 
num  Torinum  Vitoduranum,  latinitate  donata,  .  .  .  Basle,  H.  Petri, 
1544.  [I.-3] 

2.  The  ••  Tabulae  sex 

Moriz  Holl  and  Karl  Sudhoff,  ed.  Des  Andreas  Vesalius  sechs  anatomische 
Tafeln  vom  Jahre  1538.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth,  1920.  [II.-3[A]  ] 

De  dissectione  partitun  corporis  humani  libri  tres,  a  Carolo  Stephano  .  .  . 
editi.  Una  cum  hguris,  ...  a  Stephano  Riverio  Chirurgo  compositis. 
Paris,  S.  de  Colines,  1545.  [II.-23] 

loannis  Tagaultii  .  .  .  de  chirurgica  institutione  libri  quinque.  Venice,  V. 
Vaugris,  1544.  [II.-28] 


3.  Guenther’s  "  Institutione s  anatomic ae  " 

Institutionum  anatomicanun  secundum  Galeni  sententiam  ad  candidates  medi- 
cinae  libri  quatuor.  Padua,  J.  Fabrianus,  1550.  [III.-3] 


4.  The  Venesection  Epistle 

Epi  stela  docens  venam  axillarem  dextri  cubiti  in  dolore  laterali  secandam 
(1539).  Preface  by  M.  A.  van  Andel.  In:  Opuscula  selecta  Neerlandi- 
corum  de  arte  medica,  Amsterdam,  1930,  Vol.  8,  pp.  xii-xxxi,  1-75. 
[IV.-3] 

5.  Contributions  to  the  "  Opera  Galeni  ” 

Galeni  omnia  opera.  Venice,  Giunta,  1550.  [V.-l] 

“  “  1556. 

“  “  1609. 

“  "  1625. 

Basle,  Froben,  1562. 

Lyon,  Frellon,  1549-50. 
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’  6.  The  "  Fabrica  "  and  its  sequelae 

De  humani  corporis  fabrica  libri  septetn.  Basle,  J.  Oporinus,  1543.  [VI.A.-1] 

2  copies. 

De  humani  corporis  fabrica  libri  septem.  Venice,  F.  Franciscius  and  J. 
Criegher,  1568.  [VI.A-4] 

Anatomia.  Venice,  J.  A.  and  J.  de  Franciscis,  1604.  [VI.A.-5] 

H.  P.  Leveling.  Anatomische  Erklarung  der  Original-Figuren  von  Andreas 
Vesal.  Ingolstadt,  A.  Attenkhouer,  1781.  [VI.A.-14] 

H.  P.  Leveling.  Anatomische  Erklarung  der  Original-Figuren  von  Andreas 
Vesal.  Ingoltsadt,  A.  Attenkhouer,  1783.  [VI.A.-15] 
leones  anatomicae.  Ediderunt  Academia  Medicinae  Nova-Eboracensis  et  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Universitatis  Monacensis.  New  York  and  Munich,  1934(-35). 
[VI.A.-16] 

Von  des  menschen  corpers  Anatomey  .  ,  .  unnd  durch  D.  Albanum  Torinum 
verdolmetscht.  Basle,  J.  Herpst,  1543.  [VI.B.-2] 

Compendiosa  totius  anatomie  delineatio,  aere  exarata :  per  Thomam  Geminum. 
London,  J.  Herford,  1545.  [VI.C.-2] 

Anatomes  totius,  aere  insculpta  delineatio  . .  .  per  lacobum  Grevinum.  Paris, 
A.  Wechel,  1564.  [VI.C-5] 

Opera  omnia  anatomica  &  chirurgica  cura  H.  Boerhaave  .  .  .  &  B.  S.  Albini. 
Leyden,  J.  du  Vivie  and  J.  and  H.  Verbeek,  1725,  2  volumes.  [VI.D.-8] 
4  copies. 

Librorum  Andreae  Vesalii  Braxellensis  de  humani  corporis  fabrica  epitome: 
cum  annotationibus  Nicolai  Fontani.  Amsterdam,  J.  Jansson,  1642. 
[VI.D.-13] 

Epitome  anatomica  . . .  Notae  ac  commentaria  P.  Paaw.  Leyden,  J.  a  Colster, 
1616.  [VLD.-19] 

Epitome  anatomica  .  .  .  Notae  ac  commentaria  P.  Paaw.  Amsterdam,  H. 
Laurentius,  1633.  [VLD.-20] 

Historia  de  la  composicion  del  cuerpo  humano,  escrita  por  loan  de  Valverde 
de  Hamusco.  Rome,  A.  Salamanca  and  A.  Lafrerii,  1556.  [VI.D.-32] 

La  anatomia  del  corpo  umano  composta  da  Giovanni  Valverde.  Venice, 
Giunta,  1586.  [VI.D.-37] 

Anotomia  del  corpo  humano  di  Giovanni  Valverde.  Venice,  Giunta,  1608. 
[VI.D.-40] 

Anotomia  del  corpo  humano  di  Giovanni  Valverde.  Venice,  N.  Pezzana, 
1682.  [VI.D.-42] 

Anatomie,  oft  levende  beelden  vande  deelen  des  menschelicken  lichaems. 

Antwerp,  C.  Plantin,  1568.  [VI.D.-44] 

A.  Vesalii  en  Valverda  anatomie  ofte  afbeeldinghe  van  de  deelen  des  men¬ 
schelicken  lichaems,  en  derselver  verclaringe.  Amsterdam,  C.  Danckertz, 
1647.  [VI.D.-46] 
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7.  The  China-root  Epistle 

Epistola,  rationem  modumque  propinandi  radicis  Chynae  decocti  .  .  .  Basle, 
J.  Oporinus,  1546.  [VII.-l] 

Andreae  Vesalii,  ad  Joachimum  Roelants,  de  radice  Chinae,  epistolae.  Fol¬ 
lowed  by:  Andreae  Vesalii,  de  modo  propinandae  Chinae,  scriptum  itali- 
cum.  In:  A.  Luisinus,  Aphrodisiacus,  sive  de  lue  venerea  .  ,  .  Leyden, 
J.  A.  Langerak  and  J.  H.  Verbeek,  1728,  cols.  585-598.  [VII.-7] 

Brief  van  Andreas  Vesalius  .  .  .  behelzende  de  aanwending  van  bet  decoct 
van  Chynawortel  .  .  .  Trans,  by  H.  Pinkhof,  with  an  introduction  by 
E.  C.  van  Leersum.  In :  Opuscula  selecta  Neerlandicorum  de  arte  medica, 
Amsterdam,  1915,  Vol.  3.  [VII.-9] 

8.  The  "  Consilia  ” 

Consilium  Vesalii  ad  Petrum  Forestum.  Latin  and  Dutch,  edited  by  M.  A. 
van  Andel.  In:  Opuscula  selecta  Neerlandicorum  de  arte  medica,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1935,  Vol.  13,  pp.  9-15.  [VIII.  D.-4] 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Harvey  Cushing.  A  Bio-Bibliography  of  Andreas  Vesalius.  New  York: 

SchuiTian*s,  1943.  xxxviii  +  229  pp.  90  illustrations.  $15.00. 

This  book,  which  will  be  off  the  press  when  these  lines  appear,  represents 
Harvey  Cushing’s  posthumous  contribution  to  the  Vesalius  celebration  of 
1943.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to  announce  it  to  the  readers  of  the 
present  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  even  if  time  is  too  short  for  the  thorough 
review  it  should  receive. 

Harvey  Cushing’s  interest  in  Vesaliana  goes  back  to  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  William  Osier  “  inoculated  [him]  with  his  bibliophilic  spirit  ” 
(p.  XVI).  There  followed  many  years  of  collecting,  years  of  which  Cushing 
himself  has  given  a  delightful  account  in  his  “  Apologia  ”  heading  the  present 
volume.  His  endeavors  resulted  not  only  in  a  superb  collection  of  works  by 
and  on  Vesalius,  but  also  stimulated  him  to  publish  a  Vesalian  bibliography. 
This  bibliography,  moreover,  was  “  to  place  the  published  writings  of  Vesalius 
in  proper  relation  to  those  episodes  of  his  life  of  which  there  is  contempo¬ 
rary  record”  (p.  XVII).  Thus  Cushing  set  out  to  write  a  bio-bibliography, 
in  which  the  analysis  of  the  various  editions  of  each  Vesalian  work  was 
preceded  by  an  essay  picturing  the  background  on  which  the  work  under 
discussion  had  originated. 

Harvey  Cushing  did  not  live  to  finish  the  book  himself.  When  he  died, 
the  introduction  and  the  first  five  chapters  (The  Paraphrase  of  the  Ninth 
Book  of  Rhazes,  The  ‘  Tabulae  Sex  ’  and  Plagiaries,  Guenther’s  ‘  Institu- 
tiones  Anatomicae,’  The  Venesection  Epistle,  and  Contributions  to  the  ‘  Opera 
Galeni  ’)  were  almost  complete.  The  important  chapters  6  and  7  (The 
‘  Fabrica  ’  and  Its  Sequelae,  and  The  China-Root  Epistle  and  the  Aftermath 
of  the  ‘  Fabrica  ’),  however,  were  partly  drafted  and  the  rest  was  untouched. 
It  was  the  task  of  the  editor.  Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  to  have  the  book  completed, 
as  well  as  checked  and  revised.  In  this  task  he  had  as  collaborators  Dr.  W.  W. 
Francis,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Streeter,  Dr.  Arturo  Castiglioni  (who  prepared 
chapters  8  and  9,  on  The  Consilia  and  on  Fallopius),  Mrs.  John  P.  Peters 
(who  compiled  chapter  10  containing  the  literature  on  Vesalius)  and  Dr. 
Cushing’s  secretary.  Miss  Madeline  Stanton. 

The  bibliographical  sections  proper  give  detailed  descriptions  of  every 
work  from  the  first  edition  to  the  most  recent  reprint  or  translation.  The 
title  of  each  edition  is  given  in  full,  and  is  followed  by  collation,  summary  of 
contents,  commentatorial  notes,  a  list  of  existing  copies  and  description  of  the 
copy  used.  Partiailarly  where  the  latter  belonged  to  Dr.  Cushing’s  collection, 
details  about  its  acquisition  are  given,  thus  adding  a  personal  touch  which 
will  interest  the  wide  circle  of  Dr.  Cushing’s  friends. 
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This  biobibliography  of  Vesalius  is  a  handsome  volume  with  numerous 
well  chosen  and  well  reproduced  illustrations.  It  will  be  indispensable  to 
every  Vesalius  scholar.  The  bibliographer  will,  of  course,  have  to  consult 
it  constantly,  while  those  interested  in  the  life  and  achievements  of  Vesalius 
will  find  ample  material  in  the  essays,  and  a  valuable  guide  to  the  later 
literature.  The  charming  style  of  the  narrative  sections,  moreover,  will  make 
the  book  interesting  to  all  its  readers. 

O.  Temkin 
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Abbeville,  481 
Abel,  584 
Abt,  432 
Abulcasitn,  93 
Achalme,  P.  J.,  135 
Ackerknecht,  Erwin  H.,  30-67,  112, 
409-410 

Acosta,  Father  Joseph  de,  321,  322 

Adams,  Robert,  131 

Addams,  Jane,  409 

Addison,  Joseph,  395 

Addison,  Thomas,  131 

Aelian,  470,  472,  474 

Aepli,  521 

Aeschines,  178 

Aetius,  472 

Agard,  W.  R.,  401,  402 
Agrate,  Marco,  671 
Agrippa,  Cornelius,  564,  565 
Albee,  Fred  H.,  121,  122 
Albert,  306,  307,  434 
Albertus  Magnus,  361,  703 
Albinus,  709 

Aldrovandi,  Ulysse,  475,  476,  709 
Aldus,  697 

Alexander  II,  Tsar  of  Russia,  276 
Alexander  the  Great,  151,  662 
Alexander  of  Tralles,  69,  75,  81,  86, 
125,  657 

Allbutt,  Sir  Qifford,  428 
Almansor,  Caliph,  594 
Amard,  518 
Amies,  C.  R.,  139 
Angola,  297 
Anthony,  Mark,  662 
Apicius,  658 
Apollo,  671,  672 
Appianus  of  Alexandria,  297 
Arbuthnot,  John,  463 
Aretaeus,  125 


Aretino,  565 

Aristotle,  150-152,  157,  321,  391-393, 
468,  705 
Arlt,  434 

Armstrong,  H.  G.,  330 
Amemann,  Justus,  458,  459 
Arnold,  Matthew,  209,  222 
Artemidorus,  178 
Arthus,  Maurice,  366-390 
Ascherson,  Ferdinand  Moritz,  361 
Aschoff,  Ludwig,  136 
Ashley  Montagu,  M.  F.,  529 
Aston,  529 
Atwater,  123 

Auenbrugger,  Leopold,  421,  427,  429- 
431,  539,  711 
Augustus,  297 

Aurelianus,  Caelius,  94,  103,  108,  112 
Auzoux,  19 

Avicenna,  125,  152,  582 
Awacaipu,  477 

Baas,  Johann  Hermann,  425,  426 
Babbington,  131 

Bacon,  Francis,  5,  430,  454,  458,  461 
Baden,  Margrave  of,  655 
Baggenstoss,  A.  H.,  139 
Baillarger,  Jules-Gabriel  Franqois, 
517,  519,  520 
Baillie,  Matthew,  129,  457 
Baillou,  Guillaume  de,  124,  126 
Baker,  Mary  Allen,  217 
Balard,  383 
Baldinger,  456 
Ball,  James  Moore,  681,  682 
Ballhorn,  Georg  Friedrich,  456 
Bamberger,  423,  429 
Bancroft,  J.,  333-336 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  463,  464 
Bar,  Oswald,  6^ 


*  Names  occurring  in  footnotes,  bibliographies,  and  reports  of  medico-historical 
news  and  activities  have  not  been  incltxled. 
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Barber,  B.,  64 

Bleuler,  274 

Barbiere,  Domenico  (Fiorentino), 

Blogg,  Minnie  Wright,  195 

671,  673 

Blondel,  Charles,  59 

Barker,  Llewellys  F.,  195 

Blumenbach,  Johann  Friedrich,  456, 

Barlow,  134 

459,  461-466 

Bartolomaeus,  93 

Blumer,  George,  229-236 

Basch,  von,  299 

Bocala,  Barbara,  278 

Bassler,  Harvey,  497,  498 

Bock,  Hieronymus,  4 

Battie,  William,  452 

Bodin,  Jean,  174 

Baumgartner,  Leona,  201-216 

Boerhaave,  Herman,  6,  127,  128,  449, 

Bayen,  326 

451,  538 

Bayle,  518 

Boger,  310 

Beardsley,  Hezekiah,  231 

Bogoras,  42,  43,  47,  51 

Beatrici,  Niccolo,  694  (also  Nicolas 

Bohn,  John,  429,  577 

Beatrizet  or  Beautrizet) 

Boismont,  Brierre  de,  518 

Beaumont,  William,  231,  537 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  132,  202,  521 

Beauperthuy,  Louis  D.,  535 

Bond,  Thomas  E.,  21 

Becerra,  Caspar,  671,  694 

Bonet,  Thtephile,  407 

Becker,  193 

Bordeu,  Theophile,  429 

Beddoes,  Thomas,  460,  462 

Borelli,  G.  A.,  327 

Begbie,  131 

Boretius,  Matthias  Ernst,  456 

Bell,  Charles,  341-351 

Borgarutius,  Prosperius,  600 

Bell,  E.  T.,  137 

Bouger,  327 

Bellini,  588 

Bouillaud,  Jean-Baptiste,  132 

Belon,  Pierre,  472-474 

Boulenger,  G.  A.,  482,  485 

Bendyshe,  Thomas,  466 

Bourke,  J.  G.,  51 

Benedetti,  Alessandro,  656 

Bowditch,  Vin,  211 

Benedict,  Ruth,  37,  48,  424 

Bowman,  William,  353,  354,  535,  536 

Beniveni,  600 

Bowman,  A.  K.,  535 

Benjamin,  John  A.,  634-651 

Boyle,  Robert,  321-327,  330,  336,  337 

Berkhaug,  136 

Brachet,  518 

Bernard,  Qaude,  281-294,  350,  351, 

Brandis,  459 

367-371,  376,  429 

Brassavola,  605 

1 

Bemheim,  279 

Braun,  von,  424 

1 

Bernoulli,  406 

Breasted,  James  Henry,  148 

Bert,  Paul,  321,  330-334,  336,  337 

Brickner,  Richard  M.,  271 

Bichat,  Marie  Francois  Xavier,  344, 

Brissot,  596 

359,  711 

Broca,  Paul,  350,  351,  536 

Bier,  425 

Brocklesby,  Richard,  460 

Biggs,  Herman,  205 

Broedel,  Max,  193 

Bilby,  63 

Broussais,  430,  518 

Billings,  John  Shaw,  537 

Brown,  John,  455,  460,  538 

Billroth,  Theodor,  423,  434,  436 

Brown,  Lawrason,  205,  212 

Biondo,  554,  555 

Brown,  T.  M.,  139 

Black,  Joseph,  352,  457 

Brown-Sequard,  Charles  Edouard, 

Blackwell,  Elizabeth,  193 

348-351,  401,  402,  429 

Blane,  Sir  Gilbert,  465 

Browne,  Edward,  428 

Blesarius,  Matthew,  179 

Bruck,  Erich,  300,  301,  304,  308,  312 

1 
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Brucke,  Ernst  Wilhelm,  353,  354, 
361,  423 
Brunfels,  4,  580 
Bruno,  Giordano,  404,  405 
Brunschwig,  665 
Brutsch,  W^ter,  108 
Bucher,  E.,  311' 

Budd,  William,  532 
Bulkeley,  Gershom,  231 
Bunnell,  Lafayette  Houghton,  193 
Burger,  Max,  302-305,  309,  313 
Burnam,  Curtis  F.,  195 
Burrage,  Walter  L.,  194 
Burton,  H.  L.,  301 
Butterfield,  Margaret,  651 

Cabanis,  518 

Calcar,  John  Stephen  van,  581-583, 
585-590,  592,  593,  674,  707 
Callowary,  C.  H.,  43 
Calmeil,  518 
Calvin,  John,  406,  565 
Cardanus,  4,  408,  551,  608,  703 
Carlos,  Don,  607 
Carrell,  Alexis,  220 
Carro,  Jean  de,  539 
Carroll,  James,  193 
Carter,  212 
Cassiodorus,  73 
Castem,  47 

Castiglioni,  Arturo,  114-115,  426, 
432,  716 

Catherine  II  of  Russia,  454 
Cato  of  Utica,  297 

Celsus,  Aulus  Cornelius,  125,  552, 
553,  603 
Cerise,  517 

Chadwick,  Edwin,  532 
Chancellor,  Charles  W.,  26-28 
Charcot,  Jean  Martin,  279 
Charlemagne,  178 
Charles  II,  King  of  England,  531 
Charles  V,  King  of  Spain,  558,  564, 
566,  570,  571,  585,  598,  600,  601, 
690,  709 

Charles  VIII,  King  of  France,  505 
Charles  the  Bald,  King,  176 
Chateaubriand,  30 


Chaucer,  218 

Chauliac,  Guy  de,  601,  610 

Chaussier,  347 

Cheadle,  Walter,  134,  142 

Cheng,  Lord  of,  163 

Cheselden,  William,  450,  465 

Cheyne,  George,  297 

Chiang  Tung,  160 

Chinchilla,  Anastasio,  681,  682 

Chomel,  Auguste-Franqois,  131 
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